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ENTRANCE TO A HOUSE. 


( NCE I knew a little chap who always 

began reading the story of Aladdin 
thus: ‘*Na town in Tartary there lived a 
tailor whose name was Mustapha,” omit- 
ting the big ornamental ‘‘ 1” which made 
an intelligible beginning. Just out of 
Algiers are suburbs called ‘‘ Mustapha 
Supérieur” and ‘‘ Mustapha Inférieur,” 
aud I seldom hear the name of Mustapha 
without being reminded of the poor tailor, 
and this reminiscence has always served 
me as a kind of connecting link between 
the old Arabian story of the ‘* Wonderful 
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ALGIERS. 


Lamp” and anecdotes and legends of the 
people in the midst of whom I have spent 
a good deal of time. 

At Mustapha Supérieur, then, let us 
pitch our tent for the winter season, in the 
midst of semi-tropical vegetation. The 
fuchsia, geranium, cactus, and many other 
plants which struggle for a stunted and 
diminutive existence in Northern climes 
attain here remarkable size, especially the 
geranium, with twisted and snake-like 
stems and branches growing to the height 
of six feet or more, and enlivening the 
surroundings with its vermilion flowers. 
On the pale green cactus grow bright yel 
low and red flowers, and the beautiful but 
treacherous prickly-pear, so well armed 
with its nettled down. Twisted fig-trees 
with pale gray trunk and branches, aged 
cypresses, great swaying olives, pines 
moaning when fretted by the lightest 
wind of heaven (but they are here so sur- 
rounded by sunlight and flowers that their 
mournful influence must be subordinate), 
almond - trees, large-leaved vines, mala- 
chite aloes growing out of red earth, and 
forming impenetrable hedges on each side 
of steep and stony paths—these are the 
most characteristic growths of this soil. 
The roads they border are sometimes old 
Roman ways, paved, and overshadowed 
by the luxuriant growth, and so dark tow- 
ard evening that one comes from El-Biar 
stumbling down a long and lonely lane 
that seems to have no end. 

At the back of our hotel, and starting 
at the Governor's summer palace, perhaps 
two miles from the town, runs the most 
charming of roads, ** le Chemin des Aque 
dues,” quite level, but twisting and turn 
ing round every old landslide, and retreat 
ing again to the depths of every ravine, 
bringing the traveller within a stone’s- 
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AT THE FOUNTAIN OF BIRKADEM. 


throw of his footsteps of ten minutes pre- 
At last, after fascinating glimpses 
and pictures ready-made, and framed in by 
olives and cacti, of the bay, the towu, and 
harbor, he comes to the old citadel, the 
Kasbah, high above the town. 

Returning to our starting-point, we find 
ourselves in the midst of white villas, 
vegetation, and on the high- 
road and thoroughfare leading out of Al- 
giers, the daily drive of the winter resi- 
dents, the road for omnibuses, diligences, 
and for miserable Arabs coming and go- 
ing, urging some their laden donkeys and’ 
others their camels carrying immense 
loads of brushwood, straw in nets, or mer- 
well-stuffed ‘* tellis” 
mous double bags), brushing against the 
garden walls and passers-by. This is the 
high-road to Blidah, passing through 
Birkadem and other villages. An impor- 
tant feature in the aspect of Algiers is the 
citadel overlooking the town. At the 
corner of the high fortified walls, which 
were built down to the sea, stands the old 
palace of the Deys, now used as a garrison 
for Zouaves. Within its wall are several 


vious. 


roses, and 


chandise in (enor- 


interesting buildings—in fact, a small city 
in itself—a palace garden, a mosque con 
structed in an unusual way, with four 
marble columns united to support each 
arch, and immense vaults under one roof, 
resembling a round loaf of bread flattened 
on the top, and standing separate from the 
surrounding buildings. This was the 
treasury in the palmy days of piracy, when 
millions upon millions in money and jew 
els seem to have puffed out its sides, al 
though of masonry. It now serves as a 
powder-magazine. 

‘** Alger la Blanche,” seen from the roof 
of the palace, tumbles down and down, 
terrace after terrace of dazzling white un 
der the noonday sun, and almost without 
shadows. Evening creeps on, and tli 
sun, setting behind the hills of the Sahel, 
gilds at last only here and there a house 
top, and a minaret faced with glistening 
tiles; the long blue shadows soon merge 
into one, the sun still lingers on the sails 
of fishing-boats out in the bay, and lastly, 
on Cape Matifou and Djurdjura. 

Many of the foreign residents on the 
heights are English who spend successive 
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winters in the beautiful villas, in which 
are combined the charms of Arab con- 
struction with the modification of Eng- 
lish detail. Here they exchange English 
hospitalities under Algerine conditions, 
and a dinner party with European friends 
in the Moorish court or patio is certainly 
a novel and charming entertainment. 


tration is given took place in March at 
the winter palace in town; the guests 
were composed of the French residents, 
civil and military, English, a few other 
foreigners, a dozen Arab chiefs, and the 
Mufti: the latter dignitaries, with the 
native military officers, scattered among 
the Europeans in the Moorish interior, 








BALL AT THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE. 


An awning is stretched overhead, and in 
the centre of the court, paved with marble 
or colored tiles, stands a fountain, the 
water playing over roses and jasmines, 
and trickling down honeysuckle, lilies, 
and green palms, and splashing on the 
fish in the basin below; and all this in 
the winter months. The table, laden too 
with flowers, is placed within the columns 
and in a circle around the fountain. 

The Governor and Admiral give two or 
three official balls during the winter sea- 
son, one at the Admiralty, situated on the 
ancient harbor, others at the Governor's 
palaces at Mustapha Supérieur and in the 
town. The reception of which an illus- 


gave the local color to the reception. The 
chiefs, notwithstanding the heat of the 
ballrooms, wore their ample cloth pan- 
taloons, red leather boots in black leather 
outer shoes, several burnooses one over 
the other, scarlet, black, fawn-color, pale 
blue. They promenaded and a few of 
them danced with ladies, to whom they 
offered a striking contrast. 

The English afternoon tea and tennis 
receptions are delightful, in gardens 
crowded with trees and bushes bearing 
fruit of all sorts. Besides oranges, ba- 
nanas, grapes, lime, lemon, are fruits less 
familiar to us: the Japanese medlar, of a 
bright yellow, acid and very refreshing, 
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WALLS OF THE KASBAH 


with four big brown seeds, resembling 
the kaki of Japan; another (the name of 
which I do not recall) is very much like 
the mango of India, in consistence more 
like a thick mass of very hard cream than 
anything else I can think of, and with 
very delicate flavor, the exterior symmet- 
rically ornamented with fish-seale design 
like the pineapple. 

The papyrus grows in these patios in 
fountains. The long 
straight stem is three-sided like a bayo- 
net, and can be split into fine fibres and 
woven. 

There are a few comparatively wealthy 
Arab families who live in this quarter, 


the basins of the 


and the women are pleased to receive En- 
ropean ladies, and occasionally make ap- 
pointments to return their calls, but with 
the understanding that the gentlemen of 
the house must keep 
themselves well out 
of the way, so that 
they unveil 
themsel vesand take 


may 

tea comfortably 

with the hostess 
Mustapha 


rieur is well named, 


Supe 


as it is indeed supe- 
rior in 
of the word to the 
part of the 
hill, which flattens 
out toward the bay. 


ey ery 


sense 


lower 


The houses are al- 
most entirely of 
modern construc 


tion, and form quite 
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a separate village; close by 
is a very large open space, 
the drilling-ground and race 
course, where every morn 
ing, from my bed even, |] 
could see the manceuvrings 
of the French cavalry. The 
horses at that distance look 
ed like mosquitoes, as no 
form could be distinctly 
seen except the hundred 
tails through which the ris 
ing sun shot his rays. 

Djurdjura, covered with 
snow, and rising above and 
beyond the long dark blue 
mountains of the Atlas range, 
hung in space with an un 
broken band of mist dividing 
land and water. 

Now came the early morning train on 
its way to Blidah, leaving a trail of white 
smoke low and motionless along its track, 
which first rounds the bay, then makes a 
straight dash to Maison-Carrée. The sky 
grew warmer and of a greenish tinge, 
then red and more golden over the sweep 
of the bay hemmed in by an outstretched 
promontory, Cape Matifou, away to the 
left, and to the right by the beautiful hills 
of Mustapha, black with olive-trees and 
dotted with white Arab villas. 

Back of our elevated position Mustapha 
continues to rise to El-Biar (the Well), 
culminating at Bouzareah, which is about 
1250 feet above the sea. 


From this point one enjoys a glorious 
view of the Mediterranean and surround 
ing country. 
the relative positions of the environs. A 


A sketch is given to show 


BAY OF ALGIERS. 
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NEAR THE 


stands for Algiers, which slopes down 
away from us over the nose of the prom- 


ontory to the harbor, H. Mustapha Su- 
périeur is shown by two B’s, and Musta 
pha Inférieur by C, also the Champ de 
Manceuvres and race-course; D, El-Biar; 
EK, Bouzareah; F, an unattractive suburb, 
St. Eugéne, cold and damp in winter, for it 
faces north, hot and dusty and without 
shade in summer; G, Cape Matifou; I, 
Jardin d’Essai; J, Djurdjura; K, the Kas- 
bah, or citadel, which overlooks the town 
(an immense wall built of brick and stone, 


KASBAH. 


running down to the sea on either side of 
the ridge, protected the Algerines from 
L, Fort !Empéreur, 
named after the Emperor Charles V., 


inland incursions) : 


whose camp was pitched there. 

The great walls of the fort and Kasbah 
are half hidden in some places by. tall 
eucalyptus-trees, which feed and thrive 
on miasma that is death to man. 

Belkassem marked me as a ‘‘saouarr” 
on my first return to the town from Mus 
tapha with the necessary paraphernalia 
for sketching, familiar nowadays to the 
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FATMA. 


natives of many an out-of-the-way place. 
He offered model or 
cuide, and as I was seeking what I might 
devour in the bit of useful 


his services as 


way of a 


background, and was particularly anxious 


to see interior life, and gain access to 
houses and their terraces, I took advan- 
tage of the offer of the Arab in his char- 
acter of guide, and followed him up nar- 
row streets and through whitewashed tun- 
nels, to ramshackle doors, hung in the 
most primitive manner, with big round- 
headed and ornamented nails in various 
designs, and furnished with 
brass knockers. This last-named inven- 
tion of pretended usefulness must have 
been intended eallers. The 
Arab’s way of knocking at the door is in 
accordance with the primitive hinges: he 
pounds away with the fist until some one 
of the inmates answers. 


elaborate 


for foreign 


A man or boy 
may come to the door; but a woman ei- 
ther emits a decidedly audible scream from 
the inner court, or she pokes her head 
through a window just big enough, or 
peeps over a terrace wall (concealing her 
features, of course) to question the caller 
as to hisname and object. The outerdoor 
is very frequently left wide open, but the 
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houses, with few exceptions, are con- 
structed with sufficient ingenuity to 
prevent passers-by from seeing any- 
thing but a blank wall and a little 
vestibule turning at a right angle. 
Occasionally, however, one’s curiosi 
ty is rewarded by a glimpse of the 
inner court, neatly paved with little 
six-sided red tiles, with here and there 
a valuable square of ancient marble 
faience let into the door-sill or the 
‘*dado”; slender oleander boughs or 
the tortuous branches of a fig-tree 
throw shadows in delicate patterns 
across the pavement, and a thread of 
sunlight finds its way into an inner 
chamber. In no ease is an outsider 
expected to enter without knocking. 
Should an Arab walk into a respecta- 
ble neighbor’s house he would run the 
greatest risk of being stabbed, but he 
would no more think of doing so than 
we would recognize the propriety of a 
gentleman walking deliberately into 
a lady’s bedroom. 

‘Baia! Baia!’ 

‘*Eh! who's there ?” 

‘* Belkassem, with 
[gentleman artist]. 
the door to us ?” 

Baia had ingenuity enough, asI after- 
ward learned, to conceal by the mattress 
of her divan a hole in the floor through 
which she could see visitors who knocked 
at the street door. The house was of 
the smallest possible dimensions, and had 
been whitewashed and bluewashed so of- 
ten that the original forms of the columns 
and masonry had become round, and all 
the details filled up. Beautiful tiles are 
often thus found completely concealed, as 
well as marble columns with well-finished 
capitals and of good design. The buck- 
et of lime and enormous brush on the 
end of a long pole go blindly to work 
once a year at least, about the 1st of May, 
and smear every surface alike, brick, 
plaster, tile, or wood. Ample proof of 
this much-to-be-regretted custom is found 
in most of the charming Arab villas which 
have been bought and restored by foreign 
residents. There may be no two houses 
alike, but there is so much resemblance 
in the general character of the buildings 
huddled together in the old town that a 
description of Baia’s will suffice to show 
the accommodations for families of the 
middle and poorer classes.. And by these 
classes is really meant all Algiers within 


a sidi saouarr 


Will you open 
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the fortified walls; for the best ancient 
houses of the wéalthy Algerines, begin- 
ning with the Dey’s, have been converted 
into public museums, libraries, palaces 
for the Governor and Archbishop, dwell- 
ings for officers, and barracks for the sol- 
diers. In fact, all the residences worth 
having were confiscated, both in the town 
and suburbs, by the French on their tak- 
ing possession of the country, and given 
to officials of the government, most of 
whom sold them, not being able to keep 


of every conceivable shape, to suit the 
convenience of the owner and to make 
the best of every inch of the lot, are built 
around the court, the doors and windows, 
with iron gratings, opening into it; the 
outer wall forming a kind of fortress, with 
few and very small windows. The Arabs 
as well as the English can say that ‘‘a 
man’s house is his castle.” In the large 
country houses the same rule is observed 
on a larger scale, and with more columns, 
with a very extensive outer court en- 


ON THE TERRACES. 


up such expensive establishments and 
grounds. A few fine villas have again 
fallen mto the hands of wealthy natives 
in the environs here and there. The 
“regulation” Arab house is always com- 
menced in the same way: whatever the 
shape of the lot of ground is, there must 
be a square court, sometimes with a foun- 
tain in the centre, and a colonnade sur- 
rounding the court; in the smallest, a 
column, with ornamented balustrade be- 
tween, at each corner supports on horse- 
shoe arches the upper story, with a repeti- 
tion of the same number of columns and 
arches supporting the roof; then rooms, 


closed by a long colonnade and wall. 
Baia’s house was of the most modest or- 
der, a mere nutshell: a court seven feet 
by four was converted once a week into 
an extensive laundry, where Fatma, a jo- 
vial and good-natured negress, was in her 
element. Under the stairway, just wide 
enough for one, was a well, next to which 
was a tiny room, which received light 
only from the court. The lame and lone- 
ly woman who occupied it did all her 
cooking at the door, and when she was 
fortunate enough to afford to fry any- 
thing like a mutton-chop, I was obliged 
to leave my easel for the time being. 


Whe” npg meneshish gm, ante 
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LITTLE ZOHR. 


Baia’s nutshell became my working 
head-quarters for the winter. I was al- 
ways so well received after my first visit 
that I made a pecuniary arrangement 
which allowed me to reserve a corner for 
my canvases, box, ete. 

While working on the terrace one af- 
ternoon (my favorite place, being unmo- 
lested in the shadow of the high house of 
a neighbor, completely surrounded and 
enveloped in whites—yellow, gray, blue, 
green, and pink whites, delicious whites 
in shadow, of those refined tones so diflfi- 
cult to do justice to on canvas, and with 
which one must wrestle), I was attracted 
to the parapet of the terrace to see the 
cause of the crush and noise of a crowd 
in our little street, which 
sac. 


was a cul-de- 
A number of people, some angry, 
some roaring with laughter, were follow- 
ing an Arab who was carrying his wife 
home in his arms, very much against her 
will; she was so energetic in her resist- 
ance, and he so determined, that his tur- 
ban and burnoose, and her veil and long 
black hair, were flying to the winds. He 
was calm of countenance, and said no- 
thing, but walked along firmly; she did 


all the gesticulating, struggling, and pro- 
testing, until they came to a door with a 
large knocker, to which, seeing a chance 
of escape, she clung, and he could not, 
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with all his efforts, make her let go. The 
women of the house to which the door 
was the entrance were friends of hers, 
and hearing the unusual mode of tapping, 
rushed quickly to open; they took in the 
situation at a glance, and it now became 
the husband’s turn to let go his hold. 
Her friends received the wife, and shut 
the door and locked it in the husband's 
face. They all then repaired to their ter- 
race opposite me, and after lengthy expla 
nations they had a good laugh, drank cof 
fee, and threw the dregs into the street in 
the direction of the husband. 

Baia was a widow of about thirty years 
of age, and she had a daughter, Zohr, 
seven years old, who was as agile as a cat 
and as restless asa hyena in a cage. At 
one moment Zohr was hanging over the 
balustrade of the court, now on the ter- 
race of a neighbor throwing water on the 
boys in the street, then again putting her 
dolls with ‘‘ Joli Coco,” the parrot, to bed ; 
the sluggish blood of a warm climate had 
not yet taken possession of her veins. 
Baia’s mother was a kind soul who pass- 
ed her time in cooking for a French fam- 
ily, and in embroidering, between meals, 
either long strips for curtains or square 
covers for cushions and tables. Baia had 
posed for artists a good deal, but as that 
lucrative occupation had become more 
rare as her youth was on the wane, she 
gave her attention to weaving silk and 
woollen braid at three sous a yard. Wo- 
men friends were continually ‘‘ dropping 
in,” and seeing me there at work so often, 
they considered me as one of the family, 
and raised the veils from their faces and 
made themselves at home generally. <A 
certain tall and savage-looking beauty, 
laden with jewelry—Queen of Sheba, we 
will call her—was a frequent visitor; but 
through a tremendous mistake on her 
part, which raised my ire to a high pitch, 
she ‘‘ dropped out” for several weeks. At 
any rate she did not show herself during 
my working hours for that length of time, 
owing to a scolding which I gave vent to 
in the presence of the whole family, for I 
was not sure of the guilty one, though I 
had my suspicions. I had brought back a 
large and finished study, painted in the 
interior of a mosque, of a saint’s tomb 
profusely ornamented and hung with 
flags and banners. I had protected the 
fresh canvas in the usual way by anoth- 
er one (the length of which was the same 
as the breadth of the study), with draw- 
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ing-pins between, so that the two surfaces 
should not touch, and a strap to hold 
them During my 
mid-day breakfast the Queen of Sheba 
had gazed upon the picture of the tomb of 
Sidi Abd-el-Rhaman, and had strapped 
the canvases together again without the 
necessary space left between them. Oh, 
agonizing moment! When shall I re- 
cover from the pang of finding my sketch 
‘*retouched” in this manner? But the 
little storm in the nutshell subsided, I re- 
paired the tomb, and the experience was 
not to be so much regretted, after all, as 
it insured my peace of mind ever after, 
for my traps were never touched again. 


together. absence at 


‘Badroulboudour” was a charming and 
timid girl, known to me by that name as 
one who might, through my imagination, 
impersonate Aladdin’s Princess. 

Baia was extremely neat, and once a 
week everything was turned out, on the 
acknowledged for a thorough 
buckets of water deluged 
the tiled floors of the court and under the 
little colonnade, while a mop was used 


system, 
house-cleaning: 
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AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


for the bedrooms, which were also tiled. 
Wood is seldom employed in the con- 
struction of floors, as tiles are cooler in 
summer, do not warp, are more 
mental, and cheaper. Her old mother 
abominated shoes, and to see her assist 
in the general washing up on cold and 
rainy days, going barefooted about the 
house on the cheerless tiles, sent a chill 
to my very marrow. To acknowledge 
and return my sympathy, she expressed 
her discomfort at seeing me at work in a 
big overcoat and thick-soled boots. When 
I went to see our friend Belkassem at 
home with his family the rain was pour- 
ing into the open court of his dwelling, 
and his five children were standing about 
on their bare feet like forlorn wet chick- 
ens; the mother, with a babe in her arms, 
was afflicted, like all her little brood, with 
sore eyes. 

It is a strange fact that many of the 
natives of hot countries wear almost the 
same clothing winter and summer, and 
do not seem to suffer from cold when the 
thermometer stands at a few degrees, in 


orna- 
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the severest weather, above freezing point. 
Arab women are always curious to see 
how European ladies are dressed, and ex- 
vmine attentively their clothes and jew 
elry. If the Europeans show the same 
interest, and inquire into the dressing of 
the natives, they often find to their sur- 
prise, on cold days, on lifting the haik of 
a Moorish woman, nothing but a gauze 
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and falling about fourteen inches, and 
with pantaloons made up of seventeen 
yards of white cotton tied at the waist 
and but 
little how 
they can conceal their figures and keep 


themselves warm. 


have 
understanding 


reader will 


difficulty in 


ankles, the 


But such ample dra 
pery is comparative luxury, and enjoyed 
by the wealthy only. On the other hand, 


BADROULBOUDOUR. 


chemise and a thin cotton bodice cover 
ing the breasts and a very small part of 
the back, and from the waist to the feet 
cotton pantaloons, ample, it is true, but 
not warm. The haiks are often made of 


hand-woven wool, very thick and warm, 
others of silk, while the poorer classes 
wear a few yards of thin white cotton 


stuff. The large haiks are about eigh- 
teen feet long by five feet wide. With 
one of these, with their veil to the eyes 


one pities them in hot weather for, being 
obliged to wear the veil and follow the 
fashion among the ladies of their stand- 
ing of burdening their frames with such 
a weight of apparel. 

With all this drapery the women’s hus 
bands and acquaintances readily recognize 
them by their bearing and gait; but one 
can form no idea, or a very inaccurate 
one, of a woman from what the exterior 
forms suggest. And what a damper to 
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one’s conjectures to discover that a lus- 


trous pair of the deepest brown eyes, soft- 


ened and enhanced by kohl-blackened 
lashes, belong to a coarse and vulgar face 
twenty years older than it ought to be! 
Happily the reverse is sometimes the case. 
An outward 


women is the breadth of their pantaloons, 


indication of age with the 


which are much diminished as they grow 
older. 

The street costume of the women is al- 
ways white, varying considerably in tone 
according to the material; small stripes 
of blue or pink silk are occasionally seen 
The ample pantaloons are 
put on over others of colored prints or 
brocades, which are worn at home, 
and are much narrower. Large anklets 
filled with shot (khankhal) jingle as they 
Their slippers are of pale 
black patent- 
fashion 


in the haik. 


silk 


move about. 
yellow, white, brown, or 
leather, and the height of is to 
wear everything of the same color; for in- 
stance, yellow head kerchief bordered with 
gold and silk fringe, yellow ribbons to 
ornament the thin chemise, yellow silk 
bodice, pantaloons of the same color, and 
The rest of the 
But these gala dresses 


yellow leather slippers. 
costume is white. 
were not those which we found most pic- 
turesque. The more ordinary kind worn 
every day, hanging in loose folds, and 
showing the lithe and lazy forms beneath, 
were more suited to an artist’s brush. 

The same can be said of the Jewesses’ 
Stretching their clothes-lines 
on the house-tops or lounging about the 


costumes. 


shops they are handsome and charming 


(except when uncleanliness predominates 
too strongly), but when they walk on Sat- 
urdays with their shapeless India shawls, 
thin black head kerchief worn as if glued 
to the 

keep it in place 


in fact gum is used to 
and a white veil tied un- 


forehead 


der the chin and in a knot on the top of 
the head, they are not fine, for all their 
finery. The colors they wear are some 
times lovely, and the material is good 

black 
velvet, or brocade with gold or silver de 
sign. But then, again, they will destroy 
your faith in their good taste by putting 
on kerchiefs and braid of the crudest and 


velvet gowns, jackets of stamped 


most vivid colors, and consequently out 
of harmony with everything—intermedi 
ate blues and greens that set one’s teeth 
on edge. 

The houses of the lower classes of Jews 
are generally filthy; even the glazed tile 
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floors and walls which are so easily wash 
ed disappear entirely under accumulated 
dirt, and the disorder in their living-rooms 
is impossible to describe. The compen 
sation for this repulsive element is that 
strangers are politely received, and artists 
are allowed to make sketches in any part 
of their dwellings, which differ but littl 
from Arab constructions. All their doors 
are left wide open, and several families 
live in different rooms looking into on 
common court. In many other towns 
Oran, Constantine, Tlemcen—there are 
streets and quarters entirely occupied by 
the Jews. In Algiers they seem to ly 
more scattered. 

Friday is the Arab’s Sunday, but it does 
not put much stop to his worldly business 
unless he so chooses. Then Saturday is 
the Jews’ Sabbath, and then comes our 
Sunday, on which day the French work 
man continues to work, in order to take at 
least a half-holiday on Monday. There 
are four days out of the seven when the 
visitor to Algiers runs the risk of finding a 
shop closed or a workman not at his post. 

Algiers, as I have said, looks a great 
irregular stairway of terraces, blind and 
blank under the sunshine. Years ago, un 
der Turkish government, the terraces were 
frequented by the Moorish women alone, 
who visited each other by climbing over 
the parapets dividing the houses, and dur 
ing the day no Christian male, except the 
consuls, was allowed to go even 
own terrace. 

There is difficulty now in gaining ac 
cess to the roofs, and Baia used to caution 
me against looking over the walls into 
other courts, but one might as well leav: 
a boy with a caution under a fine apple 
tree. Not that I disobeyed on purpose, 
but it was impossible to move about with 
out seeing the neighbors, and that without 
any effort or prying 

Baia’s bedroom looked on to the colon 
nade, and the high doors were always 
open, but when a curtain was dropped it 
meant the same as shutting the doors and 
bolting them, for the Arabs are very strict 
about their customs, and a flimsy curtain 
can be trusted for privacy as well as a 
strong wooden barrier. 

Here a ‘‘ weeny” divan was made with 
three mattresses, four feet by two, forming 
three sides of a square, with cushions at 
the back. Visitors were received here, 
and it was astonishing to see the number 
her *‘ parlor” would accommodate, as well 


on his 
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ALGIERS 


NEIGHBORS ON THE TERRACE 


as the quantity of coffee the frugal hostess 
could squeeze out of her copper cotfee-pot, 
a Brobdingnagian thimble. The bed was 
modern, and an exception to the old Arab 
custom; but in the room opposite, which 
was occupied by her old mother, father, 
and Zohr, the mattresses were spread on 
the floor. At Biskra I have seen blankets 


seven yards in length by two and a half 
wide, in which a whole family, babies and 
all, find comfort forthe night. Ihave one 
of these (only for studid requirements), 
made by hand, and woven with all sorts 
of lozenge and square designs in all colors. 

Baia’s father was a good-looking and 
gentlemanly old man, grave and dignified, 
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as Arabs always are; 
little for it 
dignity of this people to gain their liveli 
hood by occupying a little pen four feet 
square and not high enough to stand erect 
in. Descendants of the 
often 

small way, 


he spent the day in 


his shop, 


best blood, in Tact, 
found among merchants in a 


who sell a few yards of calico, 


are 


egos and butter, orange-flower water, and 


strings of orange blossoms, with an occa- 


sional red geranium attached, for 


a string. 


one sou 
the 
women round their head like a turban, for 
adornment as well as for the pleasant per- 
fume. 

Next toa commercial grandee of this de- 
scription you will find a patriarch versed 
in the Koran, and possessing the power of 
writing extracts book of the 
Prophet, and through them and his own 
venerated mediation of insuring the indi 
vidual made happy possessor of the val 
uable document by paying a 
against disease, bad luck, the evil-eye, and 
innumerable misfortunes, 


These latter are worn by 


from the 


few sous 


A charming old acquaintance of mine, 
near whose sanctified abode 


I made sev- 
eral studies and took refuge when it rain 
ed, seemed to have an extensive practice 


in writing these charms on eggs, perhaps 


three times a week, at one sou each. 
These charms are more frequently writ- 
ten on paper to be folded and enclosed in 
amulets, which generally square or 
triangular in shape, and made of silk, lea- 
ther,and tin. As they believe in the effi- 
cacy of these scraps of paper, so are they 
generally; they 
going before 


are 


superstitious about paper 


object, for instance, to 


ZOHR’S CRADLE. 


is not beneath the 
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French authorities to settle their griey 
ances against each other, preferring ver 
bal discussions of their case in presenc; 
of their cadi, for they fear that all sort 
of harmful words may be written- “ 
sides the name of God—and subsequent] 
used to their condemnation. Childre: 
wear them round the neck or tied to thei) 
cap; men and women wear them on their 
person, sometimes above the elbow, and 
in their garments; horses have them at 
tached to the band passing across their 
chest, to protect them from the evil-eye 
Those worn by the women of the higher 
and wealthy classes are enclosed in rich 
ly engraved cases of gold and silver and 
suspended to chains slung over the shoul] 
der and passing round the waist: they add 
greatly to the richness of their costume 
and form part of their wealth. 

‘Tell me, Baia, what you do when you 
fall ill. I suppose you call in a doctor? 
‘**Oh no; the men may do so when they 
sick, for our Arab doctors 
perior to the French, but we 
to the marabout; 


are are far su 
women 
he writes a few words 
from certain chapters in the Koran, such 
as these: ‘God is the best protector. He 
is the most merciful of those who show 
mercy; or, ‘A guard 
bellious devil,’ ete. This paper we chew 
and swallow, and with a little water 
which he gives us from the sacred well 
of the Mosque Sidi Abd-el-Rhaman, we 
need no more, and in a few days we re 
cover.” 

Rue Porte Neuve is one of the busiest 
streets, and is enlivened by the sound 
hundreds of shoemakers’ hammers; but 
the energetic workmen are mostly French, 
Maltese, Italian, and Spanish. 
they make are almost entirely for the 
Arab market; broad, and without heels, 
they scarcely cover the toes, and if the 
heel and toes touch at each end, the pur 
chaser considers himself satisfied as to fit; 
corns and in-growing nails are of no con 
sequence; he shuffles his feet out and i 
on entering and leaving the mosques; dit 
to in cafés and at home. The café has 
been so often described and painted that 
I will confine myself to one of its special 
ties, that is, the game of draughts. Witha 
great deal of practice and study the Arab 
plays the game well; he scé¢ arcely makes 
a move without rubbing two fingers on 
the square where he intends placing his 
man, and when he breaks through the 
ranks of his adversary and arrives at the 


oro 


against every re 


The shoes 
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back row, thereby converting his ‘‘ man” 
into a ‘‘ queen,” she is never crowned, but 
is remembered by both players. Wheth- 
er her form be that of an old cork, button, 
or chip, she is sent tottering about on the 
worn and uneven surface of the board, 
the squares of which are rudely cut in 
relief. 

Leaving the noise of the shoemakers’ 
hammers below us as we go higher and 
higher up toward the Kasbah, rising a step 
in every two yards, we come upon a crowd 
of huddled together, closely 
packed on a long bench in front of a café, 
others choking up the entrance to little 
shops; they form a hedge on either side 
of the street. 

A stalwart auctioneer, half smothered 
in haiks, gandouras, and other second- 
hand wearing apparel, rushes boisterously 
back and forth crying out his last bid, 
the veins swollen in his neck and tem- 
ples, and the perspiration rolling down 
his cheeks. 

Four o’clock was always a convenient 


burnooses 


IN 


ALGIERS. 


FRITTER SHOP. 


time for me to stop work, as the sum was 
low, the light in the narrow streets had 
fled, and the chilliness of the approaching 
The 
old-clothes market was then an unceasing 
attraction. 


evening was sometimes keenly felt. 


This tiny shop was at a con 
venient angle of the street, within wink 
ing range of the energetic crier, and in 
case of a sudden shower of rain, the divan 
covered with a gazelle’s skin was a refuge, 
and coffee and cigarettes were a pastime, 
aside from the interest which the street 
afforded. An old woman who had sta 
tioned herself at the same corner for forty 
vears, and had sold bread all that time, 
was still there, sheltered from the storm 
by an enormous umbrella; only two small 
loaves sometimes remained, and yet 
would not go till driven away by rain or 
darkness. Her dwelling may have been 
a miserable abode, and the street her real 
home. 


sne 


She was always veiled and cov- 


ered to the eyebrows with her heavy wool- 
len haik. 


The mere fact of her retaining 
her position at that very corner for forty 
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years May serve as an indication to the 
reader, and give him some idea as to where 
to find the most animated part of the town. 
Four streets meet at this point, and a door 


six feet wide might be placed under the 
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was a centre of attraction, not only for 
small boys and old negresses, but for the 
lover of the dilapidated picturesque. Be 
fore attempting to make a study of the 
bakery I thought it important to ascertain 


DOORS OF THE MOSQUE. 


archway which connects them. In all 
door in olden 
shut off one 


quarter of the town from another, as was 


robability there was a 


night to 


} 
I 
times, closed at 


the custom in many Oriental cities. 


Opposite the old bread woman was a 
PI 


greasy fritter bakery, or “‘ fryery,” which 


whether sitting room could be found, for 
every inch was nicely calculated and oc 
cupied along the walls of this busy thor- 
oughfare. 

I had learned one characteristic trait in 
the prejudices and religious training of 


the Moor, and that is, will 


he seldom 















make objection to your sitting at his door 


for the purpose of ‘‘ making images” of 
things around you, or to your painting 








his shop, and even the semblance of him 
self sitting in it, for so long as you do this 
of your own accord and without consult 
ing him, you accept all the responsibility 
of your own actions, and his conscience 
is clear, inasmuch as he has not sanction 





ed what he considers sin against his Ko- 
ran, whieh upholds to the letter the com 
mandment ‘*Thou shalt not make any 
craven image.” But if you ask his per 
mission to sit on his threshold in order to 







work such a black deed as making a study 
from nature, he will close his eyes and 
sway his head in such a way that any 
thing like pushing the demand is out of 
the question. This was the case with a 
devout ana dignified Moor who occupied 
a stall next to the bread woman. He had 
already shaken his head at my proposition 










to lean my back against the shutters of 





his house of business in order to paint the 
‘*frittery,” but I confess to the perfidy of 
squeezing myself and paraphernalia be 
tween his shutters, his baskets of e: 








plant, bags of potatoes, and boxes of man 
darines, and the bench of the old woman, 
who complaisantly moved as far into the 
street as prudence would allow. I did 
this at mid-day while he was at prayers 
in the mosque. When he returned and 
found that my human frame hid only 
half of his shop he seemed very pleased; 
but when he saw the sketch growing, 
and the portraits of some of the street 
folks, he was greatly delighted, for is it 
not in accordance with the wickedness of 
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sright is thy veil, 
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“THE SHEPHERD, LOOKING 


“THE SHEPHERD, LOOKING 
SONNET BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
FRONTISPIECE.) 
oem Shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, 
| O Moon, as thou art bright!” 
Forth with, that little cloud, in ether spread 
And penetrated all with tender light, 
She cast away, and showed her fulgent head 
Uncovered; dazzling the beholder’s sight 
As if to vindicate her beauty’s right, 
Her beauty thoughtlessly disparagéd. 
Meanwhile that veil, removed or thrown aside, 
Went floating from her, darkening as it went; 
q And a huge mass, to bury or to hide, 
Approached this glory of the firmament; 
q Who meekly yields, and is obscured—content 
With one calm triumph of a modest pride. 
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human nature to laugh at the expense of 
fellow-beings? The Mohammedans’ rea 
son for not approving portraiture of any 
kind is that at the resurrection the author 
of an imitation of one of God’s creatures 
vill be confronted with his work, and 
will be asked to put life into it and make 
it move; being unable to do this, he will 
be sent to perdition, 

Everybody and _ everything passed 
through the arch like a fluffy skein of 
silk drawn through the eye of a darning 


1? 


needle; let me be imagined in the eve of 
the needle, and some idea will be formed 
of how small I had to make myself. Fish- 
mongers with great baskets of sardines, 
and huge, slimy, slippery catfish trailing 
on the ground, left finger-marks and traces 
of their fins on my side pockets. Young 
girls with boards on their heads laden 
with dough ready for the oven rushed 
along at full speed, but managed to steer 
clear of everything; donkeys with big 
panniers filled with garbage from the street 
were driven by a member of the ash-bar 
re] fraternity, carrying a bell at his waist; 
other donkeys laden with fresh roses for 
sale offered a sweet contrast to their am- 
bling brethren with bell accompaniment; 
blear-eyed Israelites shouldering huge 
packages of muslin and calico passed with 
doleful and nasal cry from house to house, 
and the haggling that went on through a 
crack in the door and from the court and 
from the terrace about a half-yard of cot- 
ton stuff was often irritating to listen to. 

The stream of passers-by was continu- 
ous until the lull at mid-day for luncheon 
and prayers at the mosques. 


EASTWARD, SOFTLY SAID.” 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK 


CHAPTER 
AT OYRE 


\ LAS! the time 
y ing when Ali 


this 


VI. 


HOT 


SE 


was now fast approach 
son would have to leave 
enchanted land (for it was an en- 
and 


had 


carried home his plans and estimates, and 


chanted land to her, at all events) ; 


Captain Ludovick, who meanwhile 


come back to Fort William, was quite 


that nothing had been settled 
about the long-projected visit to Oyre. 
Eve ntually he went to Flora, 

her, as a great kindness to him- 
self, to get Aunt Gilchrist definitely to 
x a day; and Flora undertook the task 


1 
light heart. 


dist ressed 


and be 


sougnt 


But 
for no sooner had the young lady broach 
d the found herself 
suddenly and furiously attacked, without 


this was a most luckless morning: 


subject than she 
rhyme or reason, and overwhelmed with 
Flora, who 
perceived that the demon Neu- 


rilis Was W 


bitter and angry reproaches. 
instantly 

\ andering around, was for beat 
but 


allowed to go before she had received 


ing’ an immediate retreat; she was 
not 
some information regarding herself. She 
was a thoughtless, inconsiderate, ungrate 
ful minx; she had no care or concern for 


any one but herself; her elders and their 
sufferings and afflictions were of no ac 
count with her; only her own idle amuse 
ments and follies were uppermost in her 
empty head. 


Nay, more—she was accused 


¢ . ] a: * 

of being involved in a base and vile con- 
Spiracy. 

fierce little dame, 
I’m old, [mm 


[ can see 


. 1 
said the 


Oh ay,” 
“ye may think, because 
blind. I'm not blind, I tell 
And 
they’ve not a penny to 
bless themselves with; 


I 


as well as any of ye. know these 
Highland lairds 
but of course if ye 
get that lad Maecdonell to marry Alison, 
t that pay the 
That's your pretty scheme, is it ? 


hen it’s me will have to 
per 
and everybody's comfort to be sacrificed 
it, ay, even if your very life should be 
in danger by the shaking and travel 

[ know fine what he’s after; and 

Lll be bound she’s willing enough 
havena I seen the blood jump to her face 
whe n heard 
A pretty pact it is amongst ye 


and ye think I’m blind 


too: 


she his foot 


outside on the 
gravel ? 


all! 


‘You may say what you like about 
me, Aunt Gilchrist,” Flora remarked, 
vith perfect good-nature, ‘* but you need 
not say such things about Alison, for you 
don’t believe them, to begin with. Iam 
pretty certain that no such idea has eve) 
entered into her head. No, nor into Lu 
dovick’s head either; but if it had, what 
could be more natural? He has 
and she will have money—” 

‘*She will have money ?” Aunt 
christ 


birth 


Gil 
repeated, with a fresh explosion 
of wrath. ‘‘Who said she will hay 
money ” 

“Why, you yourself, Aunt Gilchrist! 
said Flora. 

‘‘How dare you Flora 
Munro, and tell the old 
lady exclaimed. ‘‘How dare you! Haven't 
I told every one of ye, 


there, 


stories! 


stand 
such 


over and over 
again, thatshe may never havea farthing 
Haven't I told Macdonell too? Haven't 
I warned him, as plain as any woman 
could speak ‘s 

‘“Well, if he understands that, wher 
is the harm of his wanting to marry Al 
that is, if he does, for I’m sure ] 
don’t know anything about it.” 


son ¢ 


But this cool indifference only seemed 
to anger the old lady the more. 

‘*T know what your fine arguments ar 
worth!’ she eried. ‘‘I know your hypo 
critical ways. Brazenness isn’t always i 
the face, my young madam; it may be 
the conscience, let me tell vou that, miss 
Go away and send Alison to me!” 

Flora was well content to go; 
soon she found Alison. 


and ver 


‘*Aunt Gilchrist wants you,” she said 
cheerfully. 
it.” 

‘* What for ?” said Alison, wondering. 

“Oh, I don't know. Periphery is me 
andering about, I suppose; and it’s to 
early to get 


**And you're going to catch 


her to take some port-win« 
negus. So off you go, Alison, my loving 
dear, and get your whipping.” 

But it was not at all as a repentant and 
frightened child that Miss Dimity Puritan 
now entered her aunt’s room. For a 
young woman, she had aequired a quit 
sufficient sense of her own dignity. In 
her earlier days she had always been ‘‘ the 
bit lady’; and now she was grown up, 
she was perhaps a little more serious 


* Begun in January number, 1888. 
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minded than many of her years. When 
she opened the door and went in, and 
closed it behind her, she was perfectly 
This was not at 
all the kind of person to fear or to brook 
a whipping. 

‘What did you send that girl Flora to 
was the abrupt demand. ‘‘ You 
hadn’t the courage to come yourself, ] 


calm and self-possessed. 


me for ?” 


Ss Ippose. 


But ye’re all in the same pact 


all in the same pact—and not one 0’ ye 
earing for anything but your own selfish 
ends and enjoyments. Enjoyments? <A 
pretty enjoyment for me to go away har! 
ing here and harling there out o’er the 
country when I can scarcely put my foot 
! But 
what do you care about that, you or any 


to the ground to cross the room 
one o’ them ?” 

‘* Indeed, Aunt Gilchrist, I do not want 
you to go to Oyre if you would rather 
And 
Flora to you—lI 
Macdonell 
But I’m certain of this, that 
not one of us would wish you to go if it 


not,’’ Alison said, quite simply. 
[ didn’t send 
believe it was Captain 
asked her. 


I'm sure 


who 


would eost you any trouble 

* ° One of us?” 
bitterly. 
cat out o’ the bag. 


the old dame repeated, 
‘*‘Ay,there yeare! There's the 
A pact among ye to 


deceive a poor old woman who'll soon 


And 
Selfishness 
is a fine thing for the young, but it’s no 


enough be away from amongst ye. 
then perhaps ye’ll be sorry. 


so fine to look back on when they that 
should have been treated different have 
been taken away.” 

‘* Aunt Gilchrist, [don’t know what you 
mean by talking like that!’ Alison said, 
somewhat proudly. ‘‘We thought you 
would be as pleased to go as any one, and 
no one wished you to go against your will. 
I don’t see where there was any selfish- 
and it isn’t fair to talk 
like that, and about so small a thing.” 


ness or deceit; and 

‘*Oh yes, [m always in the wrong!” 
Aunt Gilchrist exclaimed, with a toss of 
“Tm thetyrant. You are all 
poor suffering victims, and I’m a selfish 
monster. Say it! 
ye say it amongst yourselves: 


her head. 
oh yes, say it! I know 
I’m just a 
But what brought 
ye here to Fort William, I want to know ? 
Was it to go gallivanting about the coun 
try when other folk can scarcely stir from 
their chair? Whatdid ye come here for ? 
To go prancing down to the shore and 
back from the shore—and stravayging 
about the place ?” 


monster of selfishness. 
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Alison had turned a little pale 

‘IL came here, Aunt Gilchrist,” she said, 
‘* because you were my mother’s sister, and 
because you asked me to come; and—and 
because you had been kind to me many 
a time before.” For a brief second her 
voice was not so firm, but only for a sec 
“And 


VO, as vou 


ond; and she held her head erect. 
Ll was going home in a day or ty 
know; but if you do not wish me here, | 
would rather not stay. 
at once.” 


[ am ready to go 


‘*Go if you like, then!” the other said, 
snappishly. 

Alison hesitated for a moment, but there 
was no recalling of the ungracious words 
** Good by, Aunt Gilchrist!” she said 

In spite of herself tears rose to he reyes, 
and she stood there irresolute, not wishing 
to make any advance, and yet waiting for 
some small sign of fare\ 

‘Oh. vO 


vell. 


said 


I away if you like,” the 


1 


irascible small dame, without looking up 
‘I don't 
than your company.” 
ly 


Your room’s better 
And then sudden 
a twinge of pain shot across her con 


want you. 


tracted forehead. ‘‘ Here, Alison, come 
and unbutton my boots, will ye? Id just 
like to ding that man o’ a shoemaker 
sending pair o’ boots like this 


feet 


me home a 


when well he knew what state my 
were in!” 

Dutifully Alison 
knelt down and undid tl 
the Aunt 


snatched the boots from 


and 
and 
had 
hurled 
them, one after the other, with savage ve 


Then 


went forward 
1e buttons: 
next 


moment Gilchrist 


her, and 


1 


the room. 


she said, in quite an altered voice, 


hemence to the end of 


** Now, Ailie, my dear, ye'll find my cloth 
slippers over there under the sofa, and ye'll 
bring them and tie them on soft, 

Alison fetched the 
and proceeded to get them on with 

and 
As she was thus engaged, she felt 


soft.” 
went and slippers, 
the 
most careful assiduous gentleness 
a hand 
placed lightly on her head. 

‘*How like your hair is to your mo 
ther’s, Ailie! 
more.” 


And then 
her 


every day I see it more and 
both hands were placed on 
and Aunt 


stooping down as if she would speak to 


shoulders, Gilchrist was 
her niece without being seen; and the girl 
knew that the old woman’s cheek was wet 
with tears. 

** Ailie, my lass 
with a sob, *‘ 
fit to live. 


Ailie, my dear,” she 


said, I declare to ye I'm not 


To say such things to you— 
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gentle and good and pa 


ver was seen and 
from ye back—and I was near 
out of tne house, 


But they 
the rest 


if there's 


some 
an old woman among them that has 


But | 


if 
Lt 


no 
control Of hersell 
ye, Ailie—I’]] 
’ aE 

Love 


Alison 


time her arms round the old 
dame’s neck and kissed her. 


‘Why, it’s nothing at all, Aunt 
Nhe ig] tly. ‘The 


friends quarrel sometimes.” 


it up to 
Aile 


make up to ye, , my 


. . : 1s 
naving finished her task by this 


, rose and put 


Gil 
best 


christ said s 

‘* But Dvesomething in my mind,” Aunt 
Gilchrist said, with a kind of doggedness 
ae lis I'll let 


ye run future, my lass; 


something to see to. not 


any risk in the 
there'll be 


something come of this morn 


ing’s work; I'll not put ye at the mercy o’ 
burning nerves and ifnorant doctors and 
1d10ts oy 


shoemakers ll take it out o’ 


my own power to do ye a harm—to doa 
harm to you, my lamb!” 
1 little “Things 
have come to a pass when that was possi 


ohe was ery ing 
in a furtive kind of way. 
ble! But something will come out o’ this 
mornine’s work, [m thinking. 
now,” 


There, 
she said, drying her eyes, ‘‘ give me 
another kiss, Ailie, and go away and tell 
I'll have a letter ready 
for him in a few minutes, and he is to take 
it along immediately to Captain Macdon 
ell. Dear me!” sl} 


took one ort 


the lad John that 


she said, as she rose and 
wo preliminary cautious steps, 
‘what a wonderful, wonderful nice thing 
it is to be able to walk!” She went more 
contidently, and with much obvious satis 
the room to the small writ- 
‘*‘And if 
added, as Alison 
to 


tongue 


faction, across 


inge-table ye see Flora,” she 


was coing, ‘‘ bid her come 


me; for I’ve got to make her hold her 


Thus it was that the long-talked-of visit 
to Oyre, that had been postponed and post 
poned, was all of a sudden resolved upon, 
as a first act of reparation to Alison for her 
aunt's evil treatment of her; and right 
glad was Captain Ludovick to be inform 
that the 


ed old lady and her valuable 


charges would start with him whenever 
As usual, the Doctor pleaded 
Mrs. Munro was an 
easy-going, placid, amiable creature, who 


he pleased. 


professional cares; 


liked nothing better than looking after her 
household; Hugh did not seem to see the 
fun of driving about the country with a 
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parcel of women, and preferred remaining 
at home with his books; so at last it was 
arranged that the four of them should form 
the party—that being a convenient num 
ber, besides, for the small wagonette. 

On the appointed morning, as the two 
cirls were getting ready, Flora said, laugh 


ingly, 
sich? 


to her cousin, 
declare to you, Alison, I think Lu 
dovick Macdonell is out of his mind.” 
‘Why ?’ 
“Why Why, with anxiety about tl 
wonderful visit. 


He is anxious that you 
should think a great deal of his father; ] 
is anxious that the old gentleman should 


be highly pleased with you; he is anxious 

about everything! And I have got my 
instructions, I can tell you; oh yes, he has 
a fine hectoring way with him when his 
mind is set on anything; his lordship must 
have everything done to suit. 
my orders. 


I’ve rot 
I have to prepare you for a 
little disappointment with the modern look 
of the house; I have to see that the old 
gentleman doesn’t bore you with his tiger 
shooting stories; and I have to take great 
pains to let him understand that although 
you come from the south country, you are 
not a low-minded, dangerous, water-drink 
ine Radical. What else ? 
what else, I’m sure!” 

‘It’s all very well you, Flora,” 
said Alison, though she was laughing too, 
‘*to make a joke of it, but I am getting 
thoroughly frightened. 
to see some fearful Bluebeard in a great 


rem 
castle. ] 


I don’t know 
for 


It is like going 
would much rather you and 
Aunt Gilchrist would go, and leave me at 
home.” 

‘“And what would his lordship the 
young laird say to me if I proposed that 
to him? I should have my head in my 
hands, I warrant you! Oh, he is a terri 
ble swashbuckler when his mind is set on 
anything.” 

‘*T don’t see how it can be of any con 
sequence whether I think well of his fa 
ther, or his father think well of me,” 
Alison; for she was really beginning to 


said 


regard this visit with some apprehension. 

‘* Neither do I,” said Flora, bluntly 
‘*T don’t see how you can be of any con 
sequence to anybody. 
by rights. 


You shouldn't be, 
But it’s just you prim ones 
that are all so meek and quiet, that be 
come of mighty consequence to every- 
body. There’s AuntGilchrist, now; would 
she ever say she was sorry for scolding 
me? Nota bit; she would be more likely 
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to give me another dose, and say it served 


me right. But she is all remorse when 
it is you she has scolded; and last night 
she was worrying my father’s life out to 
tell her what should be done about her 
Could it be settled by a deed of 


cift, with her getting so much a year; or 


money. 
was it to be handed over to trustees ?—and 
all the rest of it. I know what she was 
after. Why, you little cat, that 


belongs to me! 


money 
‘‘Then you're welcome to it, Flora,” 
said Alison, cheerfully, ** for anything |] 
care.” 

Captain Ludovick was favored with a 
fine, bright, and breezy morning for this 
excursion on which he had so long set his 
heart: and during the lone drive he did 
his best to keep his companions entertain 
ed. Aunt Gilchrist, indeed (perhaps be- 
cause she was wearing cloth shoes), was 
particularly merry, and Flora conducted 
herself with her usual happy and careless 
good-humor; it Alison 
seemed to have something on her mind. 
And why, she might have asked herself, 
did she feel a sudden sinking of the heart 
when the carriage arrived at a great iron 
gate that was slowly opened for them by 
The 
grounds through which they now drove 
were pretty; the 
shone on the syeamores and larches and 
firs, and put bars of gold across the wind- 
ing road: 


was alone who 


the aged crone of a lodge-keeper ? 


exceedingly sunlight 


there were gleams of blue be 
tween the stems, telling of the sea-loch 
that Oyre House overlooked. 

‘*Miss Alison,” Captain Ludovick was 
saying, ‘‘do you see that crag there be 
That's where the old 
there’s only a bit of a 


yond the meadows ? 
place used to be 
ruin there now; and when they came to 
build the present house I suppose they 
thought they would give us better shelter 
this time, for they’ve gone and jammed 
us down into a hollow, as you'll see di- 
rectly.” 

Just as he spoke they came in sight of 
a large, plain, square building, white 
washed, but also weather-stained, with an 
with 
its prim little blind; a moderate -sized 
lawn in itself and 
stables surrounded by a thicket of ash and 
sycamore and larch, through which one 
could catch a glimpse here and there of 
the sea. 


abundance of small windows, each 


its 


front; the house 


gut in spite of the whitewash 
and the small, plain windows, there was 
an old-fashioned look about the place; 
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and of course to any one brought up in 
Kirk o’ Shields this large weather-stained 
building, surround d by its own meadows 


and woods 


Vas quite 
how 


House as of 


an imposing struc 


Perhaps, it was 


ture. ever, not so 


much of Oyre old laird 


Well, in a 


pulled up atl the 


had 


front door, which was 


minute or two they 
open, and standing there Alison beheld a 
very that of an old gen 


tleman not over middle height, but of re 


striking figure 
markably powerful build (like his son, in 
), and with lone white 
and 
Krom 


deed, in that respect 
and 
snow-white. 


hair 


massive beard, also 
under 
eyebrows there gleamed a pair of 


) 
iong 


his 


shagery 
keen 


and scrutinizing gray eyes; but the aspect 


of his face was entirely gentle—grave and 


gentle at the same time—as he came for 


ward to receive them. He was dressed in 


the Highland costume, of a piain hunting 


tartan, and almost without ornament. 
Flora he knew well enough, so that his 


ereeting of her was of a familiar and 
friendly character: but to the two stran 


Ali 


seen 


gracious, and 
had never 
any one with a manner so refined and 


gers he was especially 


son was convinced she 


distinguished and courteous. He spoke 


slowly and with a marked Highland ae 


cent (no trace of which, by-the way, Was 


audible in Captain Ludovick’s way of 


speaking), and his voice was persuasive 
Of course his chief 
but 


when they had got into the drawing-room 


and pleasant to hear 


attention was devoted to the old lady : 
he turned to Alison. 

‘indeed,’ said he, in his slow and gen 
Lam glad to hear 
that you hef been pleased with the High- 
lands, since it is your first and I 


weather, 


tly modulated fashion, * 


leesit; 


am glad there has been good 
too.” 

‘*T did not know there was any place 
half so beautiful,” 


‘*Do you say that, now?” he continued 


said she, simply. 


but he was evidently much gratified. 
‘* Well, I hef been nearly all over the 
world; but if there were places that might 
be considered more beautiful, I was always 
The 


but 


vlad to come back to the Highlands 

Highlanders hef a great many faults; 
they are ferry fond of their own country, 
And now that it 
[am going away any more, until I am 


at any rate. is not likely 
called away altogether, I am well content 
to spend the last of my days where my 
forefathers lived before me. It is a quiet 
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place and when one grows old one falls 


into quiet and settled Ways; and there are 


round you the people you hef known a 


it many vears, so that you live among 


Triends 


‘** And do you 


Miss Alison, how 
ther manages to liveamong friends?” 
i Why, by 


that he ought 


cnow, 
mv 


‘aptain Ludovick broke in 


ruining an ancient property 


to be keeping together for his only son 


that’s me. It’s very easy 


among 
right and left 
if you pension old 


friends if you give 


money 


wherever it is wanted; 


servants: and reduce and reduce rents if 


times are bad; and pay premiums for get 


ituations in Greenock and 
] ry old woman in 


vorhood looking to you for a 


subsistence. Oh yes, you may have plenty 
and besides that, you 


by word in the High 


of friends that way; 


may have it become a 
lands that the Macdonells of Oyre are as 
poor isa cnurel ss 


‘Well, now, 


the old 


mouse. 

that is a fine thing to say!” 
gentleman retorted (though he 
was clearly far from being’ displeased by 
‘But what 


is one to do if vou have for a son an idle, 


his son’s ingenuous flattery). 


worthless lad, who is always going away, 


and not looking after his own people? 


Some one must look after them, surely ?” 


He ‘Well, 
now, this is too much talking to serve for 
a Highland 
a journey, 


elanced toward the door. 


welcome, and after so long 


too Ludovick, go and see if 


linch is not ready yet.” 


> 1 
But 


before Captain Ludovick could 
cross the room, the booming of a gong in 


ll told them that ‘‘lineh” had al 


ready been served, whereupon the old 


laird, with much ceremony, escorted his 


principal guest to the dining-room, leay 


ing his son to bring in the young ladies. 
not, 


It was uth, a sumptuous ban 


tne 
There 


in tr 


queting-hall in which visitors now 


was a certain 
the 


tigers’ skins and stags’ horns that were 


found themselves. 


air of picturesqueness derived from 
the chief ornament; but the furniture was 


of he 


1 
! 


old-fashioned mahogany 
that 


holsterer has h ippily 


clumsy 
the modern 


and horse-hair sort up 


But 
that prevailed was of an 


abandoned. 
the hospitality 
almost too pressing character; and if the 


old | 


uird was grieved and disappointed 
neither F 


of his claret 


that lora nor Alison would take 


any of which he gave them 
an ample history), he was delighted with 
the promptitude with which Aunt Gil- 
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christ declared that, doctors or no doctors. 
she knew what was due to a Highland 
house, and would be proud to taste her 
host’s whiskey. 

‘* And I hef seen from my own obserfa 
tion,’”’ said he, in his slow, gentle fashion. 
as he filled her glass from the decanter, 
‘that it is the for both the 
body andthe mind. I neffer knew a man 
yet that was sound in the body and sound 
in the mind too—a respectable, religious, 


best drink 


that wass afrait of a 
Oh, I know that ther 
are some who ery out against it; and who 
are they? Why, they are the foolish, dis 
contented people, whose body is altogether 
their head ill-tempered 
that would hef no government 
Radicals, and people of that kind. But ] 
do not wish them any harm; for I take 
care that they do not come to Oyre; and 
the world is big enough to hold them and 
to hold me too.” 

After luncheon they went into the hall 
and the ‘‘ last of the old Highland gentle 
men,’ as Hugh Munro was rather fond of 
calling him, proceeded to descant on thi 


good-tempered man 
little wheeskey. 


wrong, and too 


people 


spoils and trophies hanging there, as ons 
after another recalled the various advent 
ures and expeditions of his earlier years 
This what young Macdonell had 
feared; but he was only successful in car 
rying off Flora and her aunt (coffee was 
at a little table 
round which chairs were placed); for A 

son, to whom the old laird happened to be 
talking, made bold to remain with him 
and was ready to listen as long as he 
For she was very grateful to 
him for all the kindness he had shown her, 
a mere stranger; and there was something 


was 


awaiting them outside, 


pleased. 


peculiarly winning about his manner, and 
about the sound of his voice too, which 
was so different from the raucous and gut 
tural dissonance of Kirk o’ Shields. As 
for him, he seemed to be greatly pleased 
to have for a companion this _ pretty, 
pale-faced, smiling young lady, whose 
questions showed what an intelligent in 
terest she took in these records of foreign 
travel adventure. Nay, he would 
himself go and fetch for her inspection 
his famous tiger-slayer—an old-fashioned 
double-barrelled muzzle-loader 
mous weight; and he was immensely tick 
led when he found it was all she could do, 
with both hands, to raise this ponderous 
weapon from the ground. Moreover, 
when they all—all except Aunt Gilchrist, 


and 


of enor 
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that is to say—set out to climb the bit of 
crag adjoining the house, in order to visit 
the remaining vestiges of the ancient hab 
itation of the Maecdonells, Alison was still 
his companion, Captain Ludovick follow 
ing with Flora. What Captain Ludovick 
thought of the arrangement can only be 
surmised; though there may have been 
some compensation in the assurance that 
these two had already become excellent 
friends. 

And there were amends in store for the 
young laird of Oyre. When they return 
ed to the lawn, Mr. Macdonell would show 
them round the greenhouses and so forth; 
and as this was more within the scope of 
Aunt Gilchrist’s pedestrian powers, she 
set out with them on this leisurely peram- 
bulation. Alison got 
separated from the old gentleman, who 


Somehow or other 


was leading the way; Aunt Gilchrist and 
Flora him; and ‘‘the bit 
lady” thus naturally fell under the charge 
But what was the 
meaning or need of all the apologies and 


went on with 


of Captain Ludovick. 


excuses he now proceeded to make to her? 
Did she not think it a desperately dull 
2? What would think of 
one leaving the world and coming to live 
in such a solitude ? 
him with a smile. 
‘*T think,” said ‘it would be 
great hardship to leave the ordinary world 
and come and live in a far more beautiful 
world that is all your own. 


place she any 


Alison looked up at 


sne, 


no 


If I were you, 
I don’t think I should ever go as far as 
Fort William.” 

‘*Of course,” said he, hastily, ‘‘it isn’t 
always as empty and forlorn as it looks 
at present. We have very often a few 
friends in the winter; for the winter shoot- 
ing isn’t at all bad. And I should think 
that even in the summer, if we had lady 
visitors staying with us, they might find 
amusement for themselves. Do you see 
that opening in the larches over there ? 
That leads down to a small creek where 
there is a bathing-box; and the nymphs 
and naiads have the sandy little bay all 
to themselves. Then there’s plenty of 
boating and sailing and sea-fishing; and 
there are decent-sized brown trout in the 
Tassley—the burn you crossed before com- 
ing to the gate 

‘‘And yet your father says you are 
hardly ever here,” she interposed. 

‘*Oh, well, one must see a bit of the 
world, just as he did,” the young laird an- 
swered. ‘‘It’s hardly time for me to set- 


tle down—nor is there any inducement, 
though my father and I are the best of 
companions when I happen to 

But this 1] 


never be 


know very well, that I shall 


like what he is, though I were 
You would have 
to understand how poor we are before you 

} he 
does—for it’s ¢ ASV enough to be charitable 


when you've plenty of money; but I wish 


to live to thrice his age. 


could judge of the amount of 200d 


you could see the tact he shows in dealing 
with the people; 
that 


out of a sentimentalism they can impose 


they know perfectly well 
what he does for them is not done 
on; they know quite well, too, that if they 
don’t do their best to help themselves, 
they needn't come to him. And what is 
the Instead of despising 
him, they respect him; they do more than 
respect him: I wish you could hear them 
And I wish you 
him well, Miss Alison; I wish you knew 


consequence ¢ 


talk about him. knew 
him thoroughly: 


him 


I think you would like 
or more than Jike him.” 
Ali 


ior the 


‘* Indeed, I am sure of that,” said 
son, quite frankly and cheerfully; 
old gentleman, instead of proving an ogre, 
had entirely charmed and captivated her 
by his old-world courtesy and pleasant 
voice. 

‘*T suppose it sounds absurd for me to 
talk of father in that way,” he 


my own 


V5 
continued, when he could make sure of 
not being overheard by those in front; 
‘*but the 
since ever | ean 


chums 
never 
been 


been 
He 


tried to overawe me; he has rather 


fact is, we have 


remember. 


a kind of brother and companion all the 
way through; and I don’t know that he 
isn’t the younger man of the two—at least, 
I know that he has a lighter heart than I 
have at this moment.” 


* You?” 


prise: it was a strange speech for a young 


said she, glancing up in sur- 


man who had always seemed to her the 
very embodiment of high spirits and au- 
dacity and the delight of 


1 
? 
il 


re, 

‘‘His anxieties are all over, mine are 
only beginning,” he said, briefly, and then 
he changed the subject. ‘‘Of course you 
know, Miss Alison, that the heir to a prop- 
erty, however poor and insignificant it 
may be, is supposed to look with a jealous 
eye on every penny spent by the owner 
in possession, unless it’s spent on the 
property itself. Well, not even on that 
point is there the least difference of opin- 
ion between my father and myself. What 
he is doing now I would do myself. If 
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he were to die to-morrow—and there’s not 
much chance of his dying to-morrow, 
thank God!—if he 


if | were to begin a new way of treat 


were to die to-morrow, 
and 
Ing the place, I should deserve to be kick- 
And if I 


ould have to be 


} 


ed out of it, neck and crop 


were to marry wife w 


t 
ol 


m\ 
' the same opinion too, 

Perhaps he spoke inadvertently, in his 
think well 
of his father; but anyhow a sudden flash 
Yes, of 


would 


eager desire that she should 
of pain shot through her heart. 

He ho 
longer be the gay young bachelor friend 


course he would marry. 


of the Munros, and the possible sweet 


heart of Flora; Captain Macdonell and 


his young wife would be living here at 
Oyre, or perhaps away travelling on the 
Continent; and there would be some kind 
him and his former 
Young Mrs. Macdonell 
would have her own companions and in 
timates when she Alison 
could see her clearly, in that brief, sharp 
instant of 


of barrier between 


acquaintances. 
came to Oyre 
forecast. Then quickly she 
asked him a perfectly irrelevant question 
about some pheasant coops they were 
passing 

So the little group made 
their idle and gossiping survey of the sur 


straggling 


roundings of this half-modern mansion 


and its ** policies,” though Alison, as her 
companion fancied, seemed a little absent- 
minded He 


was going away to 


now. asked her when she 
the south; she said 
not the next day, but the day after, had 
been fixed for her departure. He said he 
hoped she would remember the friends 


she had made in the Highlands; 


she an 
swered, with downeast eyes, that she was 
And when was 
Well, it would depend 
on Aunt Gilchrist if ever she came back. 


not likely to forget them. 


she coming back ? 


Aunt Gilchrist might be coming again in 
the following summer to see her relatives 
in Fort William; perhaps she might be 
asked too, for a little while, but she could 
not say. And he also grew somewhat si- 
lent as they were returning to the house. 

As they drew near the lawn again— 
they were all together now—they had to 
cross the end of a short avenue of syca- 
mores leading down to the shore, and he 
said to her, 

‘‘Tf you will come here for a moment 
I will show you the old garden; it is very 
pretty, I think; it won’t take you a sec- 
ond.” 

She followed him, or went with him, 
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rather; and presently he had opened a 
door in a stone wall all covered with ivy, 
and allowed her to pass in. It was a 
quaint, old-fashioned garden, formed on 
terraces overlooking the and 
rounded by this ivy-covered wall that 


sea, sul 
rose, tier on tier, as the various heights 
demanded. But hardly was she withi: 
this enclosure than he put his hand light 
ly on her arm, and said: 

‘Alison, you are going away, and this 
is the only chance I may have of speak 
ing to you. Can’t you imagine why | 
have been so anxious you should con. 
and see Oyre, and get to know my father 
Do you think that at some future time—as 
far away in the future as you like—you 
could bring yourself to think of living at 
Oyre, dull as it is? Would it be too dull 
Would the old 
laird be too terrible a father-in-law to be 
faced? No,” he added, quickly, for sli 
had stepped back a little, quite bewildered, 
and with her heart beating so wildly that 
it was impossible for her to speak, ‘* I don’t 
want you to answer me now; you don't 
know enough about us yet; but I know 
you; [have been watching all your good 
ness and gentleness and straightforward 
ness since ever you came among us; and 
in the end, if you say no, then there will 
never be a bride brought home to Oyr 
Now, Alison, don’t be frightened into a 
refusal; wait until you know me better; 
[ am content to wait until you say yes: 
only—only—well, I couldn't let 
away without telling 
looking forward to.” 

W hat was she to say?) Nay, what could 
she say? ' In her first alarm and bewilder 
ment she would have shrunk back with a 
trembling refusal; but he had anticipated 
that; he did not want her answer now; it 
was only a vague dream of his—a wild 
and impossible dream, it seemed to her 
that he had put before her. And then, 
ere she could speak or attempt to speak 
thére came a cry down the avenue 

‘* Alison, where are you?” 

Flora appeared at the gate. 

‘*Come along, quick! 


and poor and wretched? 


you 
what ] 


oO 


you Was 


there’s the most 
beautiful white pea¢ock on the lawn, the 
most beautiful creature you ever saw—” 

Flora stopped suddenly, and a rush of 
blood flew to her face; some suspicion 
had crossed her mind; but the next in 
stant Alison, though somewhat pale, had 
put her hand within her cousin’s arm, and 
calmly said, 
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‘* Come, then.” 
The two girls walked on together; Lu 
Macdone!l] 
ment to shut 
rejoined them, but 


dovick had to stay for a mo 


the heavy door; then he 
without entering into 
any conversation. They went on toward 
where 
of tail, 
they 


them there, for they were soon to start on 


the lawn, the white peacock, re 


Stal Kl! 


splendent 
and 


was proudly 


about; found tea waiting for 
their homeward drive. 

for the first time that the 
old laird learned that his son proposed 
to return to Fort William with these vis 


itors, and in the most gentle way he 


[It was now 


pro 
tested. 

‘“ Why, you are a ferry idle boy, Ludo 
viek,”’ said he. ‘‘ Here are the workmen 
should be 
They 
will be building for you, and not for me.’ 

Young Macdonell directed 


glance toward Alison: would she under 


coming to-morrow, and who 


looking after them but yourself ? 
one swift 


stand that obedience to his father did not 
mean indifference to her ? 

‘Very said he; ‘‘if 
think I should stay, I will. But I do not 
know that it is a Highland fashion to let 


well, sir,” you 


your guests go home by themselves.” 
‘*Indeed, Captain 
Aunt Gilchrist, promptly, ‘‘if ve 


Macdonell,” said 
j think 
bit 


in the middle 


after ourselves on a 
drive back to Fort William, 
of the afternoon, what do ye 
And I’m thinking we're already responsi 


we cannot look 


take us for ? 
ble for having made ye waste far too much 
of your time of late.” 

‘Poor Ludovick is always so extreme 
ly busy!” said Miss Flora, with much sym 
pathy. And so that matter 
and Captain Ludovick attended them no 


was settled: 


farther than the lodge gate, where he stood 


waving a handkerchief so long as they 


were in sight. 


Ov 


snores ot 


the sea-loch, was accompanied 


| 
by a most remarkable phenomenon. The 


golden sunset light 


tiie 


’ ' 
f 
reflected 


struck 


assy surtace ol 


upward, é 


the carriage and horses quite disti 


Vn Ov theadirect r 


ivs of 


Hnostiy equipage 


accor 
| 4 


formation of the ground vo 


times appear travelling along the lower 


slopes of the adjacent hi 1, sometimes along 


the knolls and crags nearer the road, and 


times aimost coinciding with tiie 


much darker natural shadow. This phan 


tasmal pale gray Dopp lodinge r, now g@iia 
ing along those distant colden banks, NOW 
. ] ] ] 7 . 
coming startlingly near, was altogether a 
puzz 


Floraand Aunt Gilchrist 


ing thing; and it 


singular and 


both 


ke pt 
ab indantly 
occupied. There were discussions as to the 


cause of it, and exclamations as it aisap 


peared and reappeared at various distances 


Alison 


unnoticed 


in the midst of all which was 


allowed to sit quite silent and 


She was supposed to be watching too: im 


reality she was thinking of far other mat 


ters; her memory eageriyv recalling every 


tone and gesture of his appeal to her in the 


old terraced garden ; sometimes her imag! 


nation carrying her forward to all kinds 


of wistful possibilities, and suffusing her 
eves with happy tears; and then again an 
indefinable presentiment convincing het 
that all this would prove to be a mirage, 
But this at 


whatever else 


an idle dream. least she 
\ tha 
her after 


Knew 


well, might betfail 
she had gone away trom those 


friends who had made themsé¢lves so dear 
to her, and from those beautiful scenes in 
which she had sojourned lor a while 

the hard 
er and harsher world whither she was re 
turning- 


else might happen in 


whatever 


this she knew, that she had left 


her heart behind her in Lochaber. 





Now this drive home, along the level [vo BE CONTINUED. ] 


TO ISAACK 


BY 
(YS Isaack, in this angry age of ours, 
This hungry, angry age, how oft of 
We dream, and thy divine tranquillity, 
And all thy pleasure in the dewy flowers, 
The meads enamelled, and the singing showers, 


WALTON. 


ANDREW LANG 


thee 


And shelter of the silvery willow-tree, 
3y quiet waters of the river Lee! 
Ah, happy hours! we cry—ah, halcyon hours! 
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thou, like us, hadst trouble for this realm 


f England: for thy 


Thy friends in beg 


dear Church mocked and rent, 
gary, thy monarch slain. 


But naught could thy mild spirit overwhelm. 


Ah, Father Isaack, te 


ach us thy content, 


When Time brings many a sorrow back again! 


ON THE 
ELIZABET 


by the margent of the sea, 


But on the hill top [ would be, 
My little house a mossy den, 
Between me and the world of men. 
Beside me dips a wide ravine, 
Covered with a flowery screen 
Far round me rise a band of hills 


Whose voices reach me by their rills, 


r deep SUSUPTTUS of the wood. 

That stands in stately brotherhood, 
Upholding one vast web of green. 

W hereunder foot has never been 

The pine and elm, the bireh and oak 
And thus their voices me invoke 

‘ae you would on the hill top be. 

We cannot share your misery ; 

Cease, cease this moaning for the Past: 
The law of grief can never last.” 
When spring-time brings anemones 
Upon the sod I take my ease, 

Or search for Arethusa’s pink 

Along the torrent’s ragced brink: 

Or in the tinted April hours 

I watch the curtain of the showers 
That fall beneath a lurking cloud, 

W hich 
On ’s arrows in the west, 


moment throws a shroud 


Till it blaze up a golden crest. 

The young moon bends her crescent 
horn 

Against the lingering summer morn; 
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ie sea 
lf a home.’’—R. H. Sropparp. 


Then, riding down the starry sky, 

She follows me till night goes by. 

And when the dawn breaks on yon town, 
[ think the sleepers lying down 

Must rise to shoulder dismal care 
Methinks that once was but my fare. 
But I upon the hill-top yet 

Am free from every tangline fret: 

So ever thus, in peace of mind, 

[ give my pity to my kind. 

For me this noble solitude! 

And as I face its varying mood, 
Refiected in its every show, 

some higher self I come to know. 

See, autumn here, with color glad, 

Not like the poets 
But searlet, umber, green, and gold; 
Then in a breath I must behold 

The autumn winds tear down my screen, 


**russet clad”— 


And leave me not a leaf to glean. 

The snow will cover glen and height, 

And all my hill-top glisten white; 

I see the crystal atoms fly 

Under the dome of this gray sky. 

Like gnomes are they, these spectral 
gleams ? 

Or shall I guess them only dreams ? 

Whatever is the truth, I say, 

[If up and down the world I stray, 

Still on the hill top I would be, 

Not by the margent of the sea! 


THOUGHT. 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON 


N the spring I have leaned me full close to the bark of a tree, 
lo know if its heart were athrob with spring passion and glee, 
And found that its longing was like to the longing in me. 


In the spring I have bent to the odorous lips of a rose, 


Await for the summer her virginal heart to unclose, 
And found her full fain of the spring-tide that blossoms and blows. 


In the spring I have harked to t 


he bountiful song of a bird 


Outbreathing his joyance as plainly as ever man heard, 
Albeit his bliss be not caught in a crystalline word. 
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[The following pages are simply notes added 
May, 1887, under the title of ** Acting and Actors 


veiop certain 


eo of all, a word on the physiogno 
my of the actor on the stage. 

It is the eye that resumes this physiog 
nomy: the eye is the light, the transpar 
ency, and the life of it It is there that 
the public looks for you, there that it 
tries to decipher and read you. Take 
care, therefore, to concentrate your whole 
being in the eye. 

If you allow your look to become in 
expressive, wandering, disinterested in 
vhat is being said or done, the public is 
put at fault, and does not know what to 
make of things. ‘‘ Hallo! he is not listen 
ing.... What is the matter with him?.... 
He is looking into the auditorium.... At 
whom is he looking?....That lady there 
in the third box on the left....Now he is 
looking at the ‘ flies’.... By Jove! is the 
scenery on fire?” And while the public 
is making these reflections, what becomes 
of the piece? Suppose that you have a 
narrative to make: let your eye seem to 
see the things that you are narrating, and 
the public will see them in your ¢#ye as 
it were reflected in a glass. And this, by 
the-way, is the reason why you cannot 
leliver a narration in profile. You may 
egin your narration in profile, standing 


face to face with your interlocutor, but 
little by little you must turn round until 
finally you are face to face with the pub- 
lic; your eye then fixes a point and re- 
mains fixed, because it is at this point 
that you see in imagination the events 
which you are relating. This fixed eye 
makes the public follow your words with 
breathless interest. What you are going 
to say is already expressed in your eye 


AND 
And so, when they tell me the bird-song, the rose, and the beat 
In the turbulent heart of the tree are senseless though sweet 


Revealments of nature, spring-stirred by the spirit of beat, 


I laugh in my heart as one laugheth who knoweth the best; 
And never I trust to such testaments cold, but I rest 


AND 
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In the secrets the bird and the rose and the tree have confessed. 
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the words are on your lips, and the 


before 
words, So to Speak, only arive more aeep 
ly into the spectator’s mind the arrow al 
ready shot by the actors exXpressiv e ey e 

This fixity of the « ye ought to be searce 
ly less when you are listening. If your 
eye does not adopt some point vhich it 
does not quit while following what your 
interlocutor says to you, either the public 
will not believe in the importance of that 
to W hich you seem to le nd such a careless 
ear, or else it will be shocked by your in 
difference. 

For instance, W ho could endure Horace 
turning’ his back to the publie during the 
imprecations of Camille? I know all that 
can be said about back effects (effets de 
dos). Certain actors, whom nature has 
favored from the plastic point of view, 
have a liking for these effects. The back 
has its means of expression; it bends, it 
settles down in a heap, it straightens up, 
it arches; the back, if absolutely neces 
sary, may have the air of listening; but 
when an exasperated lady-love flings in 
your face thirty verses of formidable in 
sults, it is not vour back that the public 
wishes to see, it is not on your back that it 
will follow the crescendo movement of sur 
prise, indignation, wrath, until that par 
oxysm in which murder will break loose 
Whatever you may do, your back will 
never have sO many resources as your 
eve for the expression of these shades of 
feeling: and the public, if it sees only your 
back, will think that ‘you are making 
game either of Corneille or of your audi- 
ence. 

However, on the stage there are no 


absolute rules, and there are numberless 
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ways of directing, measuring, and modera- 
ting, according to the situation, that fixity 
of eye which [ recommend to the actor 


who is listening 


The eye ought always 


to be attending to the action of the play, 


7 
but it may listen without seeming to be lis 


tening You are playing, for instance, in 
Jules Sande au Made Moise lle de la 


the 


piece 
Seigliere, the scene where marquis 


receives, ln presence 


the 


had sent to him 


of the law yer Des 


tournelies, note which the latter has 
Destournelles must seem 
but at 
me he must study on the face 


the 


to know about this note 


nothing 
the same 
which it 


of the marquis 
b time, then, that the mar- 


impression 
produces Eve ry 
quis bends his head over the stamped pa- 


per, the | 


LW ver’s eve slips to one side, 


| 


watches him searchingly and slyly, lis 


rather and seems to Say, 
‘“ Well, what do you think of that, Mon 
Marquis?” If, 


the marquis, furious with anger, suspends 


tens, or reads Say 


sieur le on the contrary, 
his reading and looks at the lawyer, Des 
tournelles’s eye becomes vacant, the eye 
lid is knitted dreamily, the look follows 
heavenward idea, some 


irritated the 


crows,the more innocent security 


fleeting 


some 


passing fly, and the more 


marquis 
and serenity the eye of his adversary ex 
presses. 

In this point there is a whole series of 
effects. 


sure But it is impossible to insist 
on the play of the eye, for how can we 


fugitive 


things winking, 
screwing up the eyes, flashing, half flash 
ing? . It 


note such as 
is obvious how many ‘different 
significations may be conveyed by almost 
imperceptible movements of the lid or of 
the apple of the eye; but these movements 
can only be studied from nature. 


If it is polite to show one’s face to the 


public, it is also polite, and still more in- 
dispensable, to articulate clearly in order 
to be understood. Articulation is at once 
the ABC and the highest point of the art. 

How can an actor hope to be under- 
stood if he stammers and sputters if he 
drowns all the author’s points, all his deli 
eacies and all his strong passages, in the 
same lukewarm, monotonous, and color- 
less delivery ? 

But naturalness, some one will object— 
must not the actor speak naturally? 

Ah! Do not talk to me about the nat- 
uralness of those who do not articulate; 
who recite in a conversational who 
mistake the stage for a drawing-room; who 
chat in presence of the public as they 


tone; 
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would in presence of two or three friends, 
break off, resume, repeat themselves, chew 
their words like the stump of a cigar, and 
in short blunder through their part, and 
transform their author’s style into an in 
describable pap of phrases, all chopped up 
and reduced to pulp, just as oxen chew the 
cud, 

The stage is not a drawing-room. You 
caunot address fifteen hundred spectators 
in a theatre as you would address a few 
If the tone is 
not raised, you will not be heard; and if 
you do not articulate, the public will be 
unable to follow you. 


companions at the fireside 


So-and-so, 1 am well aware, has won for 
himself the reputation of a natural actor 
He 
scarcely pronounces one word louder than 
another; he lets the ends of his phrases 


by affecting the conversational tone. 


sink; hesitates, abridges, pretends to b 
at a loss for words, repeats his words two 
or three times over, drawls along for ten 
minutes, and then hurries his delivery in 
order to arrive at the effect. And as the 
public is like Panurge’s sheep, even when 
it happens not to understand, it exclaims 
‘*Dear me! how very natural! He seems 
as if he were talking with his feet on his 
fender by his own fireside. What an act- 
or! I did what he 
you?—but how very naturally he said it! 

But the actor must not trust too much 
to naturalness of this kind. 


not hear said—did 


If the piece, 
as may happen, interests the spectators 
more than the actor does, and if they wish 
to understand it, one day, when the at 
tempt to follow the actor becomes too tire 
some, they will cry out, crossly, ‘‘ Loud 
er! speak louder!” and the spell will be 
broken. If the play is in verse especially, 
and if, under pretext of appearing natural, 
our actor changes the movement of the 
couplet, slurs the the 
words, and so adds to the hemistichs sev 
eral feet of his own composition, and in 


rhyme, repeats 


short treats Moliére’s poetry as he would 
treat the prose of Monsieur Scribe, oh! 
then look out for a catastrophe. Actors 
of this kind—and there are some who ar 
very remarkable—are condemned to tli 
ephemeral piece of the passing day; the 
classical repertory is forbidden them. 
Where style is wanting there is no art. 

The duty of the actor is to respect his, 
text. Whatever may be the manner in* 
which he speaks that text, he must speak, 
what the author has written—nothing less 
and nothing more. 
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Indeed, if it is inadmissible to trans- 
form by one’s bad diction a personal prose 
full of color and vigor into something 
clammy, common, insipid, and feeble, if 
this is a sort of treason, how much greater 
is the treason when the actor indulges in 
voluntary infidelities, and presents to the 
public, under the cover of an illustrious 
name, some fancies of his own brain? 

What would have become of the reper 
tory if during the past two centuries our 
actors had allowed themselves this liberty ? 

Tradition helping, and each one wish 
ing at once to take advantage of the effects 
found by his predecessors, and to add 
others of his own invention, our master 
pieces would now be nothing but a sort 
of mosaic, and we should have to serateh 
out the work of the comedians Baron, 
Préville, Fleury, Molé, Monvel. ete., be 
fore reaching the text of Moliére. 

[It is not less impertinent for the actor 
to substitute himself in the place of living 
authors; this is equivalent to a sort of 
plagiarism backward, and is inexcusable 
even when it succeeds. Lam not so sure 
that the authors of fairy pieces are en- 
chanted with the puns and witticisms 
vhich their interpreters add to their parts. 
They must find them in very bad taste; 
ind if the public laughs at them, and does 
not distinguish between the real text and 
the actors’ additions, they 'm ist find the 
publie stupid. 


As for authors like Augier* or Feuillet,1 
what must they think of the very diminu- 
tive personage who dares to substitute his 
prose for theirs? Can you imagine me 
getting Dumas hissed for a phrase com 
posed by me, Coquelin? There would 


* For the benefit of the country cousins, as the 
ld-fashioned formula-says, it may be helpful to add 
i few words at least about the mode rn ind Col 
temporary French authors mentioned by M. Coqui 
lin in this article. M. Emile Augier, born 1820, 
elected member of the French Academy in 1858, ob- 
tained his first great dramatic suecess with his piece 
I Aventuriére, at the Comédie Francaise, in 1848, 
His first works are Le Gendre de M. Poirier (written 
1 collab ration with Jules Sandean), Les Li mines 
panuvres, Le Fils de Giboyer, Paul Forestier. Jean de 
Thommeray, and Les Fourchambault. 

+ Octave Feuillet, born 1822, novelist and drama 
tist, was elected member of the French Academy in 
1862 as the successor of Monsieur Scribe His best 

nown pieees are Le Village, Dalila, Le Roman d'un 
jeune Homme pauvre, Montjoye, Le Sphinz (in which 
Mile. Croizette obtained such great suecess at the 
Comédie Frangaise), and Chamillac. Our portrait 
was drawn from life by M. Paul Renouard while M. 
Octave Feuillet sat by the fire of his study-room in 
his house in the Rue Gounod at Paris.—Ta. C. 
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never be in all Normandy enough rotten 
apples wherewith to pelt the actor capable 
of such a misdeed. 

These observations, | hasten to say, 
would be too severe if they were to be 
applied to certain stage business, to certain 
traits sanctioned by tradition, and of 
which some may be traced back to the 
authors themselves. But still, in my 
opinion, those alone ought to be retained 
about which there is no doubt, and which 


enter absolutely into the character of the 


piece, It is no want of respect toward 
Moliére, for instance, to add a droll com 
mentary to ‘‘L’Impromptu” in the Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules. Moliére has placed 


there in his text an ete. which authorizes 
this liberty. Nor is this the only passage 
in his plays where he meant to leave 
something to the fancy of the interpreter, 
as in the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte. 
Moliére himself, as we know, improvised 
sometimes whole scenes; thus the pro 
logue which preceded the representation 
of the first three acts of Tartuffe. He did 
not take the trouble to fix these improvi 
sations—the more is the pity; but tradi 
tion may have preserved something of 
them. 

In the same way for the pieces of Mari- 





vaux, which still partake of the an 
comedy, and in which Frontin w i 
nally Harlequin. 





For Beaumarchais, on the contrary, 
always so studied, so exact, I should not 
admit any embroidery, or at the most that 
well-known tradition which attributes to 
Bridoison, in the famous discussion on the 
et and the ow, this inharmonious interro- 
gation, ‘‘ Y a-t-il et...ou...ou...0ow? 

But in Moliére, any more than in Beau- 
marchais, we must not take these liberties 


with masterpieces. The probity of an 
actor is shown in his not wishing to have 
more wit than his author. 

This assertion, I am afraid, will appear 
to some very much wanting in elevation. 
There are actors who are never so happy, 
and who think they are never better, than 
when, without materially altering their 
text, they succeed in introducing some 
thing different from what the author 
wished. 

A few years ago a drama in verse by 
one of the most popular members of the 
HKrench Academy was performed for the 
first time. The piece went along splen- 
didly. A critic, who is a friend of mine, 
entered the dressing-room of the most 
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prominent actor of the theatre, and com- 
plimented him warmly. ‘‘ You have in- 
terpreted your role in an admirable man- 
ner,” 


said the critic to the actor, where- 


upon some one, whom the critic had not 


seen at first, rose to his feet, indignant. 
It was the actor’s brother, himself an actor. 
7 Interpre ted!’ he eried 
You should 


has more than interpreted it 


‘interpreted ! 


rather say, monsieur, that he 


This remark embodies a whole theory. 
Much 
theory. 


might be said in defence of this 
We may ask if, by prerogative 
of genius, certain very great actors cannot 
make certain roles in a way exceed their 
them 
of the 
soul of their time, and consequently give 
to the poet 
he could not foresee, different in any case, 


breathe into 


of their own soul and 


primitive compass 


something 
s creation a signification which 


perhaps more lofty and more profound. 

The ease might be cited of Frédérick 
Lemaitre composing his astounding Rob 
ert Macaire 


drama 


out of an ordinary melo 


character. | also be re 
this 


role, in which in itself there was nothing, 


might 


minded of what I have said about 


and where consequently everything was 
due to the actor. 


My answer is that we have to deal in 


this case with an exceptional actor, and 
i the 
Krom these premises 
There 


fore the theory remains, in my eyes, in- 


vith dramatic 


fourth ce 


authors of third or 
ategory. 


we cannot deduce a general rule. 


finitely dangerous, inasmuch as it substi 
tutes the more or less unbridled fancy of 
an actor in place of the deep and serious 
study of the character as conceived by 
the author, and the thought of the actor, 
which for, in place of the 


thought of Corneille or of Shakespeare, 


nobody 


aSKS 


which it is his business to realize in the 
eyes of the spectator. 

To ‘‘more than interpret,” to go beyond 
Horace, Hermione, Macbeth, Lear, Ham 
let ? This indeed would seem to be a 
then, such 
easy matter simply to attain the gran 


Mr. 


with 


strange ambition. Is it, an 


deur of Irving 
Shake 
is considered to have made a mis 


Macbeth ‘Mr. Irving’s Mac 


it is said—and here Il am copying 


these characters ? 


himself, familiar as he is 
speare, 
take in 
beth,” 
the judgment of a critic who admires him 
‘*Mr. Irving’s Macbeth is not 
the violent and weak man, ‘too full of 
the milk of human kindness’ to enter 
resolutely upon crime; he is rather an 


very much 
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out-and-out villain, but a cowardly vil 
lain. It is not honor that stops him; it 
is fear of the future, and the danger of 
the crime itself.” If Mr. Irving is liable 
to err in the interpretation of a Shake 
the 
Is it not enough to devote al] 
one’s talent and all one’s genius, if one 


spearian rdle, who shall trust to hi 


, 


Mark ¢ 


has any, to establishing purely and sim 
ply the figure conceived by the poet as le 
conceived it ? 

It is by attempting to go beyond and 
‘*more than interpret” Moliére that peo 
ple have invented a tragic Arnolphe, a 
revolutionary Alceste, a Tartuffe hand 
some, charming, and terrible, and othe: 
eccentricities of our modern intelligences 

To produce just the result which Shake 
speare dreamed, to play Arnolphe as Mo 
liére played the réle, is not such an easy 
matter. Even in such of their characters 
appear to be determined, how 
many sides still remain in obscurity! To 
transpose from the printed volume to thx 


as best 


stage—that is to say, to living reality 

these personages so complex, agitated by 
so many contrary passions, souls like ou 
what 


task can be grander and more glorious! 


own, obscure in so many points 

The reader does not how dif 
ficult the 
forms in his mind a vision of the person 


suspect 
task is. Book in hand, he soon 
age, such as that vision is, often very flee 

ing, and so vague that generally he would 
be much embarrassed if he were 
merely to trace the outlines of it. 


asked 

His 
vision, in any case, is not the same as hi 
neighbor's, while a third reader will con 
ceive a third vision. And all these phan 
differ. Now 
that our three readers go to the theatre, 
and that they see the character imperson 
ated by an actor of genius; henceforward 
they will be sure of their conceptions 
The mere phantom of the vision 


toms waver and suppose 


will 
have given place to a living being. 

glorious re 
sult which associates the actor with th: 
poet is not easy to obtain. 


Once more, I repeat, this 


Even in the 
minor roles, and if one be only 
a modest second-class actor, one may 
not 


ease of 
succeed in rendering the author's 
thought, or if one has succeeded in ren 
lering the author’s thought, one may 
have all the difficulty in the world in 
making the publie accept this rendering 
if the public happens to have a different 
idea of the rdle from reading the text. 

I remember an instance which I beg 
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permission to narrate, although it con- 
cerns myself. 

It was at the time when Fantasia was 
being put on the stage. This piece is 
about the last of Alfred de Musset’s works 
which attracted attention. Musset was 
dead, and it was his brother Paul who 
superintended the rehearsals. I was in 
trusted with the character of the Prince 
of Mantua, and felt far from sure about 
my task. After all, what was this type 
of a fool assuredly more stupid than any 
natural fool? M. Paul de Musset, whom 
[ consulted, communicated to me his bro- 
ther’s views on the subject. M. Edouard 
Thierry, at that time administrator -gen 
eral of the Comédie Francaise, added such 
delicate observations as one might expect 
from a poet and theatrical expert such as 
he is. Davesnes, our old stage-manager, 
an infallible counsellor, whose opinion 
Samson and Regnier valued, said to me, 
‘‘ Potier was the man to have played that 
role!” And he at once mentioned numer 
ous traits of that great comedian, the very 
type of the personage, imitated him in a 
score of different characters, and made me 
see Potier, or at least imagine what he 
might have been, in the réle of the Prince 
of Mantua. Thus guided, and, besides, 
seeing my way clearly in the text, 1 com- 
posed my part, and on the day of the dress- 
rehearsal [ had the pleasure of seeing my 
advisers come to congratulate me with 
cries of bravo, and with their eyes full of 
tears, so heartily had I made them laugh. 
Suecess was beyond all doubt, they said 
to me. 

Ah! yes, beyond doubt, indeed! Only, 
instead of being a success, it was a hope 
less failure. The critics raised a general 
outcry in all the newspapers; and unani 
mously, with the exception of Théophile 
Gautier and Paul de Saint- Victor, they 
accused and convicted me of not having 
inderstood the very first word of the réle. 
At the second performance—and the men 
of letters also form the majority at the 
second performance of a new piece—I was 
equally unsuccessful. I was naturally in 
despair, and, all broken-hearted, I went to 
my advisers and asked them what was to 
bedone. They were all agreed in answer- 
ing, ‘‘ Nothing is to be done.” ‘* You are 
in the right,’ said M. Paul de Musset. 
‘You play the part as my brother con 
ceived it. His idea was to compose a car 
icature of the Romantic school and of its 
truculent figures of tyrants. Continue 
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as you have begun: success wi!ll come.” 
And it came indeed At the subsequent 
performances the ordinary public enjoy 
ed right royally my extravagancies, and 
the Prince of Mantua according to Mus 
set was very much applauded 

However, I determined to clear the mat 
ter up, and therefore called upon some of 
those of my critics who had been most 
strenuous in their opposition. Well, the 
key to their judgment was this: all of 
them, before going to the theatre, had 
taken the precaution of reading the piece, 
and so had formed their own ideas of the 
personage ; and most of them had con 
ceived the Prince of Mantua in the light 
of a majestically idiotic creature, laying 
down the law with pompous authority, 
ferocious in his st ipidity, but at the 
same time serious, staid, real—a type ob 
served and studied from life, vu et vécu, as 
people would say nowadays Hence the 
misunderstanding. The interpretation 
which M. Paul de Musset had suggested 
to me had upset that which the critics 
had preconceived, and naturally it was 
L whom they pronounced to be in the 
wrong. | explained to them the secret of 
the puzzle. Some gave in; others tossed 
their heads, convinced against their will, 
and still holding to their old opinion 
After all, perhaps they were in the right 
these fantastic and extra-natural figures 
leave absolute attitude to the interpreter, 
and he who is most droll is likely to be 
least questioned. 

This fact nevertheless shows how much 
resistance one may expect to find on the 
part of the public if the public has form 
ed a preconceived idea of the character 
represented. 

[ return to the question of articulation 
and sum up what I have to say in this 
axiom: The actor must not speak as peo 
ple talk; he must recite. 

Recite truly, recite naturally, and all 
will be well: but whatever you do, recite. 

For to recite is, of course, a sort of 
Speaking (it ought never to be a sort ot 
singing); but at the same time it means 
the giving to essential phrases and words 
their proper value, passing lightly here,and 
in another place, on the contrary, laying 
stress with an inflection of the voice. To 
recite means to distribute the plane surfaces 
and the reliefs, the light and the shade. In 
other words, reciting is modelling. 

The phrase which is quite plain and 
matter-of-fact when spoken in ordinary 
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conversational tone becomes supple and 
warm when it is recited; it takes form, in 
short, and becomes a thing of art. 

This, 
} + 


pe made al 


nowever—and the restriction must 
the risk of seeming self-con- 
tradiction—this must not be carried to ex 
He isa 
. 

markedly, 
with the 


cess 


bad actor who recites too 
who enunciates everything 
who does not 
with 
in order the better to set off af 
terward some important traits which he 
will present with minute finish and detail. 

It is affectation to try to be natural at 
but it is not 


Same care, and 


know where to be satisfied broad 


surfaces, 


any cost, less affectation to 
push forward the artist in season and out 
Merely to talk one’s réle is 
sufficient; to all and every- 
thing is to recite too much: truth lies be- 
tween these two extremes. 


of season. 


not recite 


The great point is to be understood, and 
that is why the actor must accustom him 
self not to go too fast. Volubility leads 
the way to indistinctness and sputtering. 

This, I feel, is advice which will sur- 
prise, coming from my lips, for I have the 
reputation of hurrying rather than of 
slackening the movement. It is not an- 
dante, but presto, even prestissimo, that 
the narration in L’Htourdi. 
1 do not recite the monologue 


I recite 
True; but 
of Figaro in the same manner; and in 
delivering it, as I do, piece by piece and 
point by point, I do not believe that I 
weary the attention of the public any 
more than I believe that I disconcert the 
public by hurrying the narrative of Mas 
carille; nor do I cause the public to lose a 
And the is that I 
have most carefully observed the counsel, 
do not hurry! It 


single word. reason 
vas the advice of my 
master, Regnier, who expressed it some 
‘* When 


you find that you are saying to yourself, 


what in the following manner: 


‘Good heavens! how slowly I am going! 
I shall never get to the end! 


boring the public to death! 


I must be 
then and 
then only you may be sure that you are 
just beginning not to go too fast.” 

Of course Regnier did not mean to say 
thatan actor must never hurry and clear 
away parts of his rédle; he wished him 
simply to learn to clear away, or déblayer, 
You 
must remain distinct, and at the same time 
be rapid; and this result is obtained only 
by dint of reciting slowly, pronouncing 


without ceasing to be intelligible. 


each syllable, without, however, hammer- 
ing upon it, placing the accent in the 
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right place, punctuating precisely, and 
finally by measuring and regulating tie 
compass of the voice according to the 
This last 
is a most important point, for evidently 
one must not play the trumpet in a draw 
ing-room, nor, on the other hand, in an 
immense hall must one speak like the 
sighing of the AXolian harp. 

Good reciting, good rhythmic delivery, 
gives even to the vulgarest prose a sort of 
poetic charm which at the end of a tirade 
rarely fails to draw applause. 
ment, the This is the’ great 
principle. I insist, and not without rea 
son, I think, on the necessity of making 
one’s self understood, but one can make 


place where you are speaking. 


The move 
measure! 


one’s self understood as much by the 


movement as by the words themselves. 
Provost used to relate laughingly how 
one night, just as he was finishing a tirade 
in the rdle of Hippolyte in Phédre, while 
the public was hanging on his lips, his 
memory suddenly failed him, precisely at 
the last two verses. It was impossible to 
slacken the movement in order to wait for 
the cue from the prompter. In a mo- 
ment he seized the situation, and with a 
magnificent transport, without stopping 
to take breath, he ejaculated two Alexan 
drines in some volapuk gibberish, which, 
of course, nobody understood; but never- 
theless he was applauded uproariously, to 
such a degree did his gesture, his tone of 
voice, and, in a word, the ‘‘movement,” 
render the improvised language clear, 
eloquent, and impressive. 


Il. 

The theories enunciated in my article on 
‘* Acting and Actors” have elicited vari- 
ous replies. Ihave read them with profit; 
but I must confess that I was not a little 
amazed when I saw myself treated as a 
materialist, or as a partisan of Zola. 

And yet I thought that I had been ex- 
plicit enough on that point: However, 
I am glad to have the opportunity of re 
peating my conviction: while I do not be- 
lieve in art outside of nature, on the stage 
I cannot admit nature without art. 

Everything ought to start from truth ; 
everything ought to tend toward the ideal. 

Does not Comedy herself, that good- 
natured and positive Muse, make use of 
the ideal when she sheds the light of her 
gayety on our failings and vices? If she 
contented herself with merely reproducing 
them brutally in their naked ugliness, 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS, PERE.—t 


without contrasts, without wit, without 
grace, she would not make us laugh: she 


would not be Comedy. 


Terror and pity are the main-springs of 


dramatic art, but not horror and dis 


rust. 


the 
The stage is a school of manners: 


t 


ought not to be a school of medicine. 

Furthermore, the repetition of reality 
isimpossible. Truth, it is said, may some- 
times seem not probable. This is pecul 
iarly exact in the special conditions of the 
foot-lights, where the light shines up from 
below instead of 
above, and where, as if in a sort of mag 
nifying apparatus, the measure of men, of 
things, and even of time itself, is changed. 
I have been guilty of naturalism only 


VoL. LXXVI.—No. 455.—47 


striking down from 


once in my life—involuntarily 
shall always feel remorse. 


and yet I 
I was acting 
with a travelling company; I had passed 
the night in the train, then rehearsed in 
the day, and after the rehearsal I had 
gone on some excursion or another, so 
that I was very tired. In the evening 
I played the réle of Annibal in Augier’s 
L’ Aventurtére. The reader will 
ber that at the of the 
Annibal, whom Fabrice has 
ticing to drink in order to make him talk, 
I 
played the drunken scene as usual, neither 
but when it came to the 
sleeping part, the act that I was feigning 
seemed to me so sweet, and I wanted to 


remem 


end second act, 


been en 


gets drunk and then goes to sleep 


more nor less: 
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sleep so thoroughly, that unconsciously I 


vielded to the temptation. I went tosleep 


the 
and, with 


on stage, 1n presence of the public, 


shame be it recorded, I even 


snored. This was exceeding orders, ce 
nétait pas la consigne; but the public, 
hearing me snore, believed that it was in 
and that I 
Some 


my role was endeavoring to 
laughed, others 
in doubtful 
not wanting some 
snored without 
that I forced the note, in 


y snoring was not like real 


make a point. 


the taste, 


who 


found ‘ business” 
there 


that I 


vithout 


ana were 


said naturalness, 
yrace, 
short, t it n 
snoring 


I wa 


to e¢riticism 


/ as indifferent to applause 
as | I think that even 
a volley of hisses would not have waked 
me. And when the curtain fell, my com 
panions had some difficulty in recalling 
However, 


Ws 
Was 


me to a sense of the reality. 
this little nap did me much good, and I 
played the rest of my part with alacrity. 
Nevertheless, this sleeping was a mis 
mistake which might have 
turned out badly. Of course, if I had had 
to wake up before the end of the act, I 
should not have yielded to the temptation ; 
my baseness lies in the fact that I knew 
[ had nothing more to do until the curtain 
fell—except to sleep—and instead of mak- 
ing believe to sleep, I went to sleep really. 
This, I repeat to my shame, was rank nat- 
uralism. And yet, for from 
our mistakes it is fitting that we should 


take, and a 


you see! 


draw lessons—some spectators thought 
that my sleep was badly acted; they found 
We have here another illus- 
story, so often verified, of 
the peasant the The 
mountebank imitates the squealing of a 


it unreal 
tration of the 
and mountebank. 


sucking pig, and he is at once applauded. 


The peasant who has made a bet that he 
will squeal as well as the mountebank, 
and who has concealed beneath his cloak 


a real sucking pig, pinches the animal on 
the sly; the pig squeals; the peasant is 
hissed, and loses his wager. Why is this 
2? Because the trial was made on the 
stage; because the point of view is differ- 
ent according as one locks at things from 
the public street or from the auditorium 
ofatheatre. Que voulez-vous ? 
the peasant’s pig squealed very well; but 


sO 


Of course 


he squealed without art. 

And here precisely is the error of nat- 
uralism; it wants to make the pigs squeal 
all the time. Well, with all due respect 
for my distinguished contradictors, this 
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mistake is also that of the actors who 
maintain that one ought to render, and 
that one renders well, only such emotions 
and sensations as one feels in reality 
These are the men who should be rightly 
accused of naturalism 
weep in earnest order to make the 


spectators weep, logic demands that the 


For if they must 
in 


should get drunk in earnest in order t 
play the drunkard’s part; and consequent 
ly, in order to play perfectly the part of 
an assassin, they will get some hypnotize: 
to suggest to them the idea of stabbing thi 
actor who is performing with them, o: 
the prompter, if that happens to be mor 
convenient. And all this with the da 
ger of appearing to play falsely 

Shall I quote another anecdote? J bor 
row this one from Mr. Brander Matthews 
and the hero of it is Edwin Booth. Ons 
day Booth was playing Le Roi samuse 
(The Fool's Revenge). 
of his good ones; he liked his part exceed 
ingly. That day he happened to take 
even more pleasure than usual in his act 
ing, and the strength of the situations and 
the pathos of the language worked upon 
him so powerfully that he identified him 
self completely with the character he was 
playing. Real tears flowed from his eyes; 
his voice was broken with real emotion: 
veritable sobbing choked his words; and 
it seemed to him that he had never played 
so well. But when the play was over, 
his daughter, who was his surest critic. 
and who had seen him act from her seat 
the auditorium, hurried behind the 
scenes in alarm to ask him what was the 
matter, and why he had performed his 
role so badly that night. She had never 
seen him play so poorly! 

This is a precious confirmation of Dide 
rot’s famous paradox, which in my opin 
ion is the truth: that in order to move oth 
ers one must not one’s self be moved; and 


The rédle was one 


in 


that in all circumstances the actor ought 
to remain absolute master of himself, and 
to leave nothing to hazard. 


Ill. 

In discussing questions of art one often 
appears to be splitting hairs, and with all 
my nice distinctions and differences I must 
have laid myself open to this accusation. 
But remember the magnifying power of 
the stage. The foot-lights exaggerate 
everything. They modify the laws of 
space and time. They concentrate many 
leagues into a few square yards. On the 
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That which 
seemed to us, book in hand, a mere thread, 
becomes a rope as thick as a cable. 


stage, minutes seem hours. 


Let us, then, not hesitate to insist upon 
these distinctions. I will go so far as to 
say that there are different kinds of nat 
Natural not 
Two individuals may be very dis 
similar in the manifestation of their sen- 
timents, and yet be equally sincere, and 


uralness. does mean uni 


form. 


AND 


AUTHORS. 








DUMAS, FILS.—From the painting by Bonnat. 


therefore equally natural. Southern nat 


uralness and Northern naturalness are 


different things. It is necessary to make 
these shades of meaning felt I will go 
further, and sav that the critics ought to 
admit similar shades in the play of agt 
ors According to their peculiar tem pe r 
ament, actors of equal merit are able to 
reproduce very different aspects of na 


ture. At first glance you may even find 
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in the 
thing 


acting of very great artistes some- 
strained, 
which seems, on the score of naturalness, 


excessive, something 
to render them inferior to artistes of the 
second order. This is simply due to the 
fact that they communicate to their crea- 
tions something of their own greatness. 
They are natural as the eagle is natural, 
instead of being natural after the manner 
of a barn-yard hen. 

But whether an actor be eagle or hen, 
he is not superior to the general laws of 
art. Truth, proportion, harmony, exist 
for all alike. 
conclusion, but an observation which re- 


One more observation in 


quires some development in order to be 
thoroughly intelligible: as comedy needs 
to be played differently from drama, so 
Moliére ought not to be played like Beau 
marchais, nor Augier like Meilhae. Each 
author has his peculiar nature, which is re 
vealed in his work, and which the actor 
ought to reflect, inasmuch as he is not 
only the interpreter of a character, but 
also the interpreter of an author. Think 
of the younger Dumas, and you will feel, 
[ imagine, the truth of my assertion. Is 
not each one of the characters that he has 
created a sort of missionary charged with 
indoctrinating the public with the mas- 
ter’s ideas, and bringing about a conver 
sion? And this being the case, can you 
act such roles as these as you would act 
those of the elder Dumas,* for instance ? 
The characters of the elder Dumas’ dramas 
do not seek to demonstrate anything what- 
ever; they proceed on their broad and ge- 
nial way, sprightly, generous, rapid, now 
riding a jog-trot, now prancing and pir- 
ouetting, always on the level of the solid 
earth, and with no other care but that of 


* It would be absolutely superfluous to give here 
any biographical summary of the elder Dumas, born 
18038, died 1870, or of the vonnger Dumas, born 1824. 
The author of The Three Musketeers is famous all 
the world: the author of La Dame 
mélias and of the Demi-Monde is not 
than his famous father. Our illustrations are en- 
graved from portraits which M. 4 Dumas 
the younge! kindly placed at our disposal, 
The port iit of the latter is from M. Léon son- 
nat’s painting exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1887. 
The portrait of the elder Dumas is from an oil-paint- 
n Italian artist named Vieusseux, who 


ven 


ovel 


aux C'a- 


less famous 


lexandre 


most 


ing made by 
Vieusseux was not a 


aied some sé years 


ago. 
famous master; he was simply en/mninenr, or color- 
How- 
ever, the modesty of his position did not prevent 
him considerable talent, and M. Alex- 
andre Dumas the younger prizes this picture as being 


er, in the employ of the photographer Nadar 
having very 


the most faithful and life-like image of his illustrious 
father.—Tnu. C 
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amusing people and giving themselves 
full play. The elder Dumas is a roman 
cer even in his dramas, and makes use of 
history to give him subject-matter; the 
younger Dumas is a theorist, and seeks 
How 
wit in both father and son! But 
what a difference between the universal 
life and spirit of the one and the concen 
trated irony of the other, between the 
Gascon geniality of the former and the 
Parisian acerbity of the latter! The epi 
grams of the father are joyous squibs; the 
epigrams of the son are like deadly shots 
These differences the actor must realize 
unless he is content to play Mademoisell: 
de Belle-Isle like Le Demi-Monde, and 
Richelieu like Olivier de Jalin. 

These are very dissimilar personages, 
and they bear the imprint of the brain 
which gave them birth in exactly the 
same manner as the more modest person 
ages of Labiche and Seribe. Of this na 
tive brain they have retained the accent 
the accent, that inexpressible something, 
thanks to which, whatever the age, sex, or 
character, the Cannebiére with its sweet 
harmony is always to be found on tlie 
lips of the natives of Marseilles. This 
author’s aecent the actor ought to have. 
It is his business to penetrate his author's 
temperament deeply enough to discovei 
what this accent is. This 
another kind of collaboration, more inti 
mate and more profound still than that 
which accompanies the process of study 
ing a particular character and breathing 
his own life into it. 

Let us pass over the tragic characters 
not because [ have nothing to say about 
them; on the contrary, I should require 
them, if I had my way, to be represented 
like men of their times. If you are act 
ing Corneille, do not attempt to humanize 
him, or even to romanize him; play him 
boldly, as he boldly conceived; like a 
Spaniard of the seventeenth century; like 
a Norman, that is to say, almost like a 
Gascon, as much a knight as he was a 
lawyer: like a Frenchman that he was, a 
Frenchman of the beginning of that 
grand siécle, which is grand only on ac 
count of that beginning; but rare times 
all the same were those when men con- 
spired, like Cinna, with Montmorency or 
De Thou; engaged in polities, like Fla- 
minius or Severus, with Retz or Riche- 
lieu; or in gallantry, which is a branch 
of polities, with the Emilies of the Fronde. 


the basis of his theories in reality. 


much 


constitutes 
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HENRI MEILHA‘ 


—Fr 
In a word, give to Corneille the accent of 
Corneille: he is a lyric poet: spread wide 
open your wings. 

Fold for Racine, 
genius I find equal to that of Corneille, 
purely and simply. 


your wings whose 


I make no difficulty 
to express my conviction. In Racine’s 
tragedies human stature has diminished 
we are under the reign of Louis XIV. 
but what has been lost in height has been 


e painting Delaunay 


gained in politeness; the characters af 


fect the beau ton; but they are grave and 
measured; there is more dissertation than 
crand eloquence, more € legiac than ly ric 


expression; there is no question of throw 


ing dust in people’s eyes: Racine aims at 
charming ratherthan at dazzling. Racine 


the most feminine of French dramatic au 
thors, 


needs to be played discreetly and 
delicately: even Roxane, even Phédre, 
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OCTAVE 


ought to preserve in their acting the mea- 
sure which the author has put into his 
style. It was thus that Rachel triumphed. 

Suppose, now, that you have to play 
Moliére: take his copiousness; take his 
admirable precision, so little heedful of 
the sparkling of wit, and so mindful, on 
the other hand, of the grand straightfor- 
ward of truth; take his 
which was so verily the natural state of 
that it all his later 
pieces that it is most overflowing, and nei 


traits gayety, 


his soul is above in 
ther sickness nor trouble can stop that 
hearty laugh, which, whatever may have 
been said, contains no admixture of mis- 
anthropic bitterness. 

You may take more liberties with Reg 
nard, who often substitutes faney in the 
place of observation: be all life and spir- 
its, and do not fear to give a little broad 
ness and freedom to the author’s rich but 


FEUILLET 


careless verve; light-footed in pursuit, as 
Rabelais would say, and hardy in the tus 


sle—légére au pourchas, et hardie a la 
rencontre. 

Beaumarchais isanother matter. Here 
we have not to do with sap flowing spon 
taneously from a naturally joyous soul. 
Of wit, of battlesome wit, captious and 
provoking, the author has so much of his 
own that he has given some to all his 
characters. That prodigious ass Bridoison 
has wit. ** cheek” 
that is what the ‘spectator must remark 
when you are playing Beaumarchais. 

Marivaux escapes from wit by grace 
and charm; otherwise his lot would be too 
fortunate. 


Assurance, boldness, 


He is, however, more realistic 
than people think; but the mannerism of 
his expression stands in the way of his 
observation, which is always exact. Thus 
the comicality of his valets, which is a lit- 
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tle coarse, even in Pasquin, seems to me 
natural and thoroughly characteristic. 
You must not force this comicality. for if 


I 


you do it will slip aside; you must play 


it very frankly; it enlivens and corrects 
vhatever insipidity the manner of the rest 
might acquire in the long-run. Not that 
this rest is not charming; there is affecta 
tion in the verbiage, and the characters 
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are too talkative; but it is the talk of the 
eighteenth century; you must act it as 
people talked in those days, with the same 
delicacy of sentiment, and also with the 
same vivacity. The comedies of Mari 
vaux are little pathways all strewn with 
roses, but you must not allow the specta- 
tor who is following you to fall aslee p in 
these flowery walks. 


ITH HIS BLACK CAT ON THE TABLE. 





EIR en eg rer Take 


Poceene ete sets 


aepepe on 
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KUGENE SCRIBE ym the ust by 


Of our contemporary authors, Augier 
perhaps comes Moliére, al- 
though his accent is thoroughly modern, 
and although his ‘‘ Lionnes Pauvres” and 
his ‘‘Giboyeur” are quite of our time. In 
his touch there is something of the concen- 
trated force and precision of the master. 
Like Moliére, he affects legal turns; his 
language, though rich, has robust- 
ness, vigor, and a fine sonority, especial- 


nearest to 


less 


lv in his prose works. Augier must be 


played broadly, steadily, each character 


being well centred and carefully bal- 


anced. 


Meilhac* and Gondinet+ are subtle 


observers who deliberately remain fan- 
taisistes. 


They amuse themselves on 
* Henri Meilhac, born 


number of comedies 


1832, author of a great 
, since 1860 until within three 
ago always in collaboration with M. 
Ludovie Halévy The libretti of Offenbach’s world- 
renowned operettas Barbe Blewe, La Vie Parisienne, 
La Grande Duchesse, Les Brigands, ete., were writ- 
ten by Meilhac and Halévy, also the comedy-drama 
Froufrou, and those amusing Palais Royal come- 
lies T'ricoche et Cacolet, Les Sonnettes, La Boule, ete. 
Our portrait of M. Meilhac is engraved from the oil- 
painting by M. Elie Delaunay, member of the Insti- 
tute, which figured at the Salon of 1886. 

+ Edmond Gondinet, born 1829, made his début as 
a writer with a piece in one act at the Comédie Fran- 
caise in 1863 


or tour vears 


Amongst his best pieces may be men- 
tioned Gavaud, Minard, et Cie, Le plus heureux des 
Trois, Le Panache, Un Parisien, the last piece pro 
duced at the Comédie Frangaise in 1886.—Txu. C. 


David d’ Angers. 
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the surface of things 
with charming creations 
of their imagination bal 
lasted with a good dose of 
truth, but nevertheless 
certain traits reveal the 
fact that they are as well 
acquainted as any one 
with the underlying re 
ality of things. Only in 
Gondinet’s pieces these 
traits leave no gall be 
hind them; Meilhac, on 
the contrary, sharpens 
his arrows, poisons them, 
and shoots them into the 
very quick. Their pieces, 
therefore, cannot be 
played in the same man 
ner. Both require light 
ness, but for the one this 
lightness must be good 
natured and bon enfant, 
while for the other it must 
be enfant terrible. Gon 
dinet is gay without ma 
levolence; he can carry 
a scene even to caricature and still retain 
a basis of good sense. Meilhac is talon 
rouge, impertinent, stinging. Do not be 
afraid any more than he is of nipping a 
piece of the flesh, but nip it with dexterity 
and delicacy. His more studied gayety 
will run over into the region of wild ex 
travagance unless you save it by easy as- 
surance. Meilhac has sometimes aimed 
a little wide of the mark when Halévy* 
was not there to rectify his sight, for Ha 
lévy is a keen nature, less exquisite per 
haps, but still very delicate. In all that 
Halévy has written alone we feel the vibra 
tion of his heart, and we conclude that 
although he is far from belonging to the 


* 


Ludovie Halévy, born 1834, the assiduous col 
laborator of Henri Meilhac, and author of innume: 
able Since his election to the French 
Academy in 1884 M. Halévy seems to have giver 
up writing for the stage altogether, and now devotes 
himself to writing novels like Criquette or the 
charming Abbé Constantin. Our portrait, drawn 
from life by M. Renouard, represents M. Halévy at 
work in his study, with in, the background a bronze 
medallion portrait of his uncle, the celebrated com 
poser Fromenthal Halévy, author of La Juive, and 
a bust of the composer Bizet, author of Carmen, 
and cousin of M. Halévy, by the sculptor Paul Du 
bois. In the foreground is M. Halévy’s black cat, 
whose ancestors forty years ago used to sleep on 
the work-table of Monsieur Scribe. M. Halévy, | 
may add, only consented to sit for his portrait on 
the express condition that his cat should not be dis 
turbed.—Txa. C. 


comedies. 
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eategory of dupes, he certainly does not 
wish to be one of those dilettanti who 
prefer to simple plain virtue some smart 
ly bedecked vice or some rare mon 
strosity. 

Witty, like Meilhac, Pailleron* has, like 
Halévy, a dash of sentiment, and by dint 
of art his wit and sentiment appear natu 
ral. The actor must not “ officiate” Pail 
leron; he must act delicately, freely, and 
gayly, absolutely a@ la Francaise. He 
must not seek to add to the wit, otherwise 
there would be too much. Nobody knows 
better than Pailleron just the exact dose 
of wit that is necessary. 

Feuillet demands more nerves. He is 
a theorizer like Dumas, but he is at the 
same time romantic and fatalist. In or 
der to play Feuillet the actor requires ab 
solutely correct bearing, perfect manners, 
a well-bred air, and a grain of Romanti 
cism. In Feuillet’s heroes there is still 
something of Lara; but his heroes are 
Catholics, and even in crime they respect 
the conventions of etiquette. For my 
part I confess that I am passionately fond 
of Feuillet. Of all contemporary drama- 
tists it is he who puts the most ideal into 
his writings. 

Seribe,t on the contrary, was the au 
thor who put the least ideal in his pieces. 
There can be no objection to acting Seribe 
with that familiarity which one finds in 
his work. He did not speak a language 
which one needs to handle with any par- 
ticular respect. For that matter, Scribe 
was a skilful dramatist, a stage practi 
tioner who would have been incompara 
ble had not Sardou come after him—Sar 
dou, who is infinitely superior to Seribe 
in wide intelligence; Sardou, the Proteus 
of the theatre, gliding, fertile in inven 


* M. Edouard Pailleron, born 1834, is an ingen 

is writer of comedies. His first great success was 

comedy, Le Monde oa lon s amuse, produced at 

Gymnase in 1868 At the Comédie Francaise 

she has had performed Le Dernier Quartier, Li Autre 

Motif, La Petite Pluie, and L’ Etincelle, and two im 

portant comedies, Le Monde ou lon s'ennune and La 

Souris. M. Pailleron was elected member of the 
French Academy in 1883.—Tu. C. 

+ Eugene Scribe, always and still known as Mon 
sieur Scribe, born 1791, died 1861, wrote dramatic 
compositions of all kinds, single-handed and in col- 
laboration with others. At one time Scribe had a 
new piece plaved every week in the vear, and his 
works, which are literally numbered by hundreds, 
were at once found to be full of suggestion and 
idaptable material by dramatists in all countries of 
the world. Our portrait of Scribe is engraved from 
a bronze medallion modelled in 1843 by the famous 
sculptor David d’Angers.—Tu. C 


tion, impossible to grasp. Sardou's pieces 


| 
must be played as he himself reads them, 


for he isa marvellous reade}l Above a l, 
they must be played according to his in 


dications If the reader could only see 


Ft ecaramtatt tty 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


Sardou at a rehearsal working with 
actors, himself acting every role, and ; 
ing them all to perfection !* 


* We have taken M. Coquelin at his wore 
by the courtesy of Madame Sarah Bernhardt and 
M. Victorien Sardou, M. Paul Renouard was ab] 
make a few sketches from life during the rehearsal 
of Sardou’s last new piece, La Josea. Nothing would 
have been more interesting than to have followed 
the materialization of Sardou’s manuscript scene by 
scene, and to have depicted the author in his felt 
slippers ana loosely floating and decidedly inel gant 
costume, as he played on the stage each and all the 
roles of his piece, styling in turn each actor and ac- 
tress, inculeating gestures, intonations, and play of 
physiognomy, and showing himself to be in fact a 


-" 


i 


ere pment 
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(1) SARDOU LISTENING THE ACTORS (2) SARDOU MAKES A REMARK, 


veritable histrion- ished, therefore, to see him in another illustrat 
ic Proteus. Such taking up his cue and entering upon the scene of ex 
a series of sketch- planations between the heroine, Madame Sarah By 
es from life would hardt, and the painter-lover. “Ce n’est pas m« 
have constituted bourrea Le c’est vous!” says Sardou the love: 

a sort of study rah the heroine (4), And in another scene Sa 
course of graphic and Sarah continue their colloquy (5), each with t 
dramatic represen necessary accessories, the one with a painter's | 
tation. This, how-  ette and brushes, the other with a bouquet of flow: 
ever, was not the anda Directory cane. In another sketch we see t 
place for so com- two taking a rest (6), Sarah muffled up to the ey 
plete a series, and in shawls and wraps, and Sardou continuing as 
in our illustrations lolls in an arm-chair that prodigious flux of wit, 
M. Renouard has’ ecdote, and ingenious reflections which makes 
therefore repre- one of the most wonderful talkers in Paris as wel 
sented the world- one of the most wonderful readers and actors. The 
famous dramatist comes the Finale (7), when at last, after two or thre¢ 
only in a few typi- hours’ worry and hard work, the rehearsal is broug 
cal attitudes and to an end on account of sheer exhaustion on the pa 
gestures Firstof of Sarah, who sinks into an arm-chair beside an 
all we see Sardou provised tea-table, while Sardou shuffles along 


atthe beginning of his felt slippers, and, with a smile of satisfaction on 


{o) SARDOU READY TO 
TAKE ANYBODY’S PART. 


ternoon rehearsal 


e theatre. With 


his muffler round his 


neck and his quaint 
Holbein cap to protect 
him from the dra Iights 
which always abound 
in the daytime at the 
theatre, sardadou sits 
| ratively calmly 
ning to the 
Next we 
making a remark 
Then we see h 
ing on his feet, 
plav anybody’s role ( 
for verbal observations 
soon irritate the nerv- 
ous author, who pre- 
fers to explain his 
meaning by actually 
icting the part himself. 


q 1? 


We need not be aston- (4) SARDOU TAKES UP HIS CUE: “CE N’EST PAS MOI LE BOURREAU: C’EST vous! 





ACTING AND 


AUTHORS. 


(5) SARDOU AND SARAH, AS HERO AND HEROINE OF THE PIECE, CONTINUE THEIR COLLOQUY. 


I need not say how Musset* ought to be 
played; happily everybody still remem 
his countenance, spreads a rug over the knees of his 
precious heroine. Like Titus, after a rehearsal which 
tires out even Sarah Bernhardt, Sardou may well say 
that he has not lost his day. 

It is scarcely necessary to summarize the careet 
of Victorien Sardou. Born at Paris in 1831, he has 
been one of the most successful and fertile of French 

ramatists during the past thirty years. His best 
cnown pieces are Les Pattes de Vor che (a scrap of 
paper), Vos Intimes, Nos hons Vil laqgeois. Vine i nor 
fon, Rabagas, Patrie, Dora, Fedora, and Théodora 
M. Sardou was elected member of the French Acad 
emy in 1877.—Tu. C. 

* Alfred de Musset, born 1810, died 1857, has 
become a Freneh classic, so that there is no need 
for reminding the reader of his life and writings 
The portrait in our illustration is reproduced from 
a drawing made from life by the painter Eugéne 


bers the creations of Delaunay, who has 
marked all Musset’s pieces with his stamp 
and seal to such a degree that we shall 
long wonder if Musset is possible without 
Delaunay. Nothing proves better than 
this the truth of what I am now endea 
voring to prove, nanely, that each au 
thor demands in a measure special quali 
ties. All the qualities that are neede d to 
play the poet of Le Chandelier and of On 
7e badine pas avec lL’ Amour. Delaunay 


possessed in the ideal degree He was 


Lami, who was an intimate friend of the p 

cident brought this charming drawing into the 
session of M. Alexandre Dumas the vounger, 
made a present of it to the Comédie Francaise, 


where it now hangs.—Tu. C. 
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(6) THEY TAKE A REST. 


Mussetic, as others are Shakespearian. 
But he was not thatalone; he had yet other 
qualities, which enabled him to play Hor- 
ace in the Heole des Femmes and Dorante 
in Le Menteur in a from 
that in which he played the réles of For 

Delaunay did not 
Certain actors have 


different way 
tunio or Perdican. 
Vussetize Molieére. 
not such breadth of reach; and just as one 
finds actors who can play but one role, so 
one finds others who can play but one 
author. 

Two words on MM. Erckmann-Chatri 
an,* who have obtained a special and pe 
culiar situation with their Alsacian pieces. 
In order to render the old manners and 
customs of their dear father-land, they 
have adopted a sort of Biblical and patri- 
archal simplicity, the artlessness of which 

* Emile Ei , and Alexandre 
Chatrian, born 1826, have become widely famous as 
patriotic 


ckmann, born 1822 
novelists, under the joint name of Erck- 
Their dramatic 
works are the Juif Polonais, known in English as 
The Bells, and L Ami 
juced at the Comédie Frangaise in 1876 with im- 
mense Tu. C 


mann-Chatrian most celebrated 


Fritz, which latter was pro 


success 


might sometimes seem just a little puerile 
were it not relieved by a raciness which 
is often delicious. It would be a mistake, 
[ think, to Shakespearize them. Neither 
studied effects nor emphasis are needed 
Erekmann-Chatrian depict, as it were, the 
primitive sentiments of the soul, and they 
must therefore be played, in my opinion, 
very simply, but with very marked sin 
cerity, and the most powerful effects must 
be sought only by the most natural and 
apparently the most involuntary means. 
Hugo* ought to be played lyrically. 
Above everything he is lyrical, and the 
most dramatic situations which he has 
discovered are treated lyrically, and so 
lyrically that many of them seem to be 


* 


Our portrait of the great French poet is taken 
from a plaster bust by Falguiére, executed at the 


time of the fiftieth anniversary of Victor Hugo's 
play Hernani, when this bust was crowned on the 
stage in presence of the living hero, who oecupied 
a stage-box. This vigorous and most truthful por- 
trait of Hugo has taken its place amongst the art 
treasures of the Comédie Frangaise provisional 
lv, until M. Falguitre has a copy cast in lasting 
bronze.—Tu. C. 





ACTING AND 
merely pretexts for magnificent poetic de- 

velopments. No author more than Hugo 
is present in the person of each of his char- 
What is Don César in Ruy Blas ? 
I Can 


acters. 
Is he not a lyrical fantaisiste ? 
not feel the character otherwise, and it is 
thus that I played it. In this respect Vic 
tor Hugo does not seem to me to be the 
equal of Moliére or of Shakespeare, in 
whose characters one feels not the author, 
But from this admission 
not conclude that I side 


but humanity. 

the reader must 
vith the detractors of the poet, or, because 
[ place him as a dramatie author below 
Moliere and Shakespeare, that I therefore 
rank him as a poet after Lamartine and 
Musset. Inferior dramatic 


to his two 


e “Pees, 


(7) FINALE—FROM SHEER EXHAUS 


rivals as a creator of men, Hugo is supe- 
I know of no poet, 
ancient or modern, whom Hugo does not 
contain, and often surpass. In Hugo are 
combined Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, Hor- 
ace, Lucretius, Juvenal, Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné, Ronsard, Chénier. He has the im- 
mense inspiration of the pantheistic epo- 
pees of India, and the heroic and rude sim- 


rior to all as a poet. 
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Middle 


| oes 


of the 
Hugo is the miraculous poet. 


plicity of the Romanceros 
Ages. 
Lamartine or Musset present any such in 
They 


are very great poets, but each one in his 


gilts 


comparable universality of 
sphere. Victor Hugo is the greatest of the 
sphere 
t 
+ 


dicting my self, at least so f 


be [ am contra 
‘ar as concerns 


I 


are 


may objected that 


Moliere and Shakespeare, when I main 


tain on the one hand that they neve 
to be found in their works, while on tli 
other hand I recommend the actor to seek 
their personality in their works in orde: 
to act them in The 
contradiction is more apparent than real 


The at 


a certain manner 


personages created DY these gre 


omen 
— een he 


TION SARAH SINKS INTO A CHAIR 


men have a peculiar and independent life 
of their own. 
do not depict or repeat themselves in 
they are 
we know, whom we 


Shakespeare and Moliére 


these personages; men—men 
are likely to 
meet just now in the street. But when 
we do shall confound 
Shakespeare’s men with Moliére’s? No. 


We shall know very well how to distin 


whom 


meet them, we 
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guish between them, and to attribute t 


one and to the other the pe 


tT nhuman 


neir ires ac 


‘Lalh impuision hienh 
Lie 


heir own 
Moliére has 


broad, frank, 


persona 


De ng a predal 


for 


1 
Phake 


ection 


and positive types 
Y) 


are 


Spe 


VICTOR HUGO.—Fr 


tumultuous ty pes. Not only do they 
choose their figures, but in the thousand 
details by which man reveals his nature 
they select those which seem to them most 
characteristic, and they color the expres 
of manner. 
They dispose of the faculty of creating 
men, and also of the not 


sion them after their own 


less marvellous 
faculty of creating the space in which 
they make these men live. the atmosphere 
that fills this space, the light that bathes 
this atmosphere. This, indeed, is the qual- 
It is this 
choice of types, this choice of expressions, 


ity that is peculiar to them. 


LOng ine 


IS 


manner 


affects exorbitant, passionate, and 
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» this diversity of color and of surround 


ings, the 


whole in conformity with the 
intimate turn and temperament of thi 
genius, Which constitute their stvle 


biel 


an 

r manner; and it is from these points 
of view that we discover their personality 

The 
own 
| the 
actor ought to realize something similai 


matter is universal, the form is the 


n the modest circle of his action 


‘om the bust by Falguiére 


He can set his seal and impress upon the 
roles which he interprets, but this impress 
ought to so harmonize and become one 
with the reality of the personage that the 
spectator will only perceive it after reflec 


When he sees him 
play, the spectator must forget the acto 
and see only the character he imperson 


tion and comparisan. 


ates. Itis an excellent thing, and a proof 
of his superiority, if on reading over tli 
piece, or on seeing it acted by another, the 
spectator remembers the actor, and thinks 
to himself: ‘‘ Ah! So-and-so was the man 
for that part. Jl vy avait que lui!” 





ANANLAS. 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


I 

IDDLE Georgia, after Sherman pass 
\ ed through on his famous march to 
the sea, was full of the direst confusion 
ind despair, and there were many sad 
sights to be seen. A wide strip of country 
with desolate plantations, and here and 
there a lonely chimney standing sentinel 
over a pile of blackened and smouldering 
ruins, bore melancholy testimony to the 
fact that war is a very serious matter 
\ll this is changed now, of course. The 
section through which the grim command 
er pushed his way to the sea smiles under 
the application of new and fresher ener 
vies. We have discovered that war, hor 
rible as it is, sometimes drags at its bloody 
tumbril wheel certain fructifying and fer 
tilizing forces. If this were not so, the 
contest in which the South suffered the 
humiliation of defeat, and more, would 
have been a very desperate affair indeed. 
The troubles of that unhappy time—its 
doubts, its difficulties, and its swift calam 
ities—will never be known to posterity, 
for they have never been adequately de- 
scribed. 

[t was during this awful period—that is 
to say, in January, 1866—that Lawyer Ter 
rell, of Macon, made the acquaintance of 
his friend Ananias. In the midst of the 
desolation to be seen on every hand, this 
negro was the forlornest spectacle of all. 
Lawyer Terrell overtook him on the pub- 
lic highway between Macon and Rock- 
ville. The negro wore a ragged blue 
army overcoat, a pair of patched and mud- 
dy blue breeches, and had on the remnants 
of what was once a military cap. He was 
leading a lame and broken-down horse 
through the mud, and was making his 
way toward Rockville at what appeared 
to be a slow and painful gait. Curiosity 
impelled Lawyer Terrell to draw rein as 
he came up with the negro. 

‘* Howdy, boss ?” he said, taking off his 
tattered cap. Responding to his saluta 
tion, the lawyer inquired his name. ‘* I’m 
name’ Ananias, suh,” he replied. 

The name seemed to fit him exactly. 
A meaner-looking negro Lawyer Terre] 
had never seen. There was not the shad- 
ow of a smile on his face, and seriousness 
ill became him. He had what is called 
a hang-dog look. <A professional over- 


seer in the old days would have regarded 
him as a negro to be watched, and a spec 
ulator would have put him in chains the 
moment he bought him With a good 
deal of experience with negroes, Lawyer 
Terrell had hever seen one whose coun 
tenance and manner were more repulsive 

* Well,” said the lawyer, still keeping 
along with him in the muddy road, ‘* An 
anias Is a good name.” 

‘Yasser,” he replied; ‘‘ dat w’at mam 
my say. Mammy done dead now, but 


she say dat dey wuz two Ananiases. Dey 


wuz ole Ananias en young Ananias. One 
un um wuz de Liar, en de udder wuz de 
Poffit. Dat w’at mammy say. I’m name’ 
atter de Poffit.” 

Lawyer Terrell laughed, and continued 
his cross-examination. 

‘* Where are you going ?” 

“Who? Me? I’m gwine back ter 
Marster, suh.” 

‘What is your master’s name ?” 

‘*Cunnel Benjamime Flewellen, suh.” 

‘*Colonel Benjamin Flewellen; yes; | 
know the colonel well. What are you 
going back there for ?” 

‘““Who? Me? Dat my home,suh. 1 
bin brung up right dar, suh—right ‘long 
side er Marster en my young mistiss, suh.”’ 

‘**Miss Ellen Flewellen,” said Lawyer 
Terrell, reflectively. At this remark the 
negro showed a slight interest in the con 
versation ; but his interest did not improve 
his appearance. 

‘* Yasser, dat her name, sho; but we-all 
call her Miss Nelly.” 

‘A very pretty name, Ananias,” re 
marked Lawyer Terrell. 
‘Lord! yasser.” 

The negro looked up at this, but Law 
yer Terrell had his eyes fixed on the mud- 
dy road ahead of him. The lawyer was 
somewhat youngish himself, but his face 
had a hard, firm expression common to 
those who are in the habit of having their 
own way in the court-house and else 
where. 

‘“Where have you been, Ananias?” 
said the lawyer presently. 

“Who? Me? I bin ‘long wid Sher- 
man army, suh.” 

‘‘Then you are quite a soldier by this 
time.” 

‘**Lord! yasser! I bin wid um fum de 
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' NIGGERS, SUH, NIGGERS, DEY 


time dey come in dese parts plumb tell dey 
vot ter Sander’ville. 


You ain’t never is 
bin ter Sander’ville, is you, boss ?” 


rey Not to 


nias, but [ve been by there a great many 


say right in the town, Ana- 


times Lawyer Terrell humored the 


conversation, as was his habit. 
‘** Well, suh,” said Ananias, *‘don’t you 
never go dar; special don’t you go dar 


wid no army, kaze hit’s de longes’ en de 


nasties’ road fum dar ter yer w’en you er 
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ER DIFFUNT.”’ 


comin’ back dat I ever is lay my two eyes 
on.” 

‘* Why did you come. back, Ananias ?” 

‘“Who? Me? Well, suh, w’en de army 
come ‘long by home dar, look like eve’y 
body got der eye sot on me. Go wha 
I would, look alike all de folks wuz a 
watchin’ me. ‘Bout time de army wuz a 
pilin’ in on us, Marse Wash Jones, wich 
I never is done ‘im no harm dat I knows 
un, he went ter Marster, he did, en he ‘low 








dat ef dey don’t keep mighty close watch 
on Ananias dey’d all be massycreed in 
deir beds. I know Marse Wash tol’ Mars- 
ter dat, kaze Ma’y Ann, wich she wait on 
de table, she come right outer de house en 
tol’me so. Right den, suh, I’gun ter feel 
sorter skittish. Marster had done got me 
ter hide all de stock out in de swamp, en 
I low ter myse’f, I did, dat I'd des go over 
dar en stay wid um. I ain’t bin dar so 
mighty long, suh, w’en yer come de Yan- 
kees, en wid um wuz George, de carriage- 
driver, de nigger w’at Marster think mo’ 
uv dan he do all de balance er his nig- 
gers. En now, den, dar wuz George 
a-fetchin’ de Yankees right whar he 
know de stock wuz hid at.” 

‘‘George was a very handy negro to 
have around,” said Lawyer Terrell. 

‘* Yasser. Marster thunk de worl’ en all 
er dat nigger, en dar he wuz showin’ de 
Yankees whar de mules en hosses wuz hid 
at. Well, suh, soon ez he see me, George 
he put out, en I staid dar wid de losses. 
I try ter git dem folks not ter kyar um 
off, I beg um en I plead wid um, but dey 
des laugh at me,suh. I follered ‘long at- 
ter um, en dey driv dem hosses en mules 
right by de house. Marster wuz stannin’ 
out in de front porch,en w’en he see de 
Yankees got de stock, en me ‘long wid 
um, suh, he des raise up his han’s—so—en 
drap um down by his side, en den he 
tuck ’n tu’n roun’ en go in de house. I 
run ter de do’, I did, but Marster done fas- 
sen it, en den [I run roun’ de back way, 
but de back do’ wuz done fassen too. I 
know’d dey didn’t like me,” Ananias went 
on, picking his way carefully through the 
mud, ‘‘en IL wuz mos’ out’n my head, kaze 
[ ain’t know w’at ter do. “Tain’t wid nig- 
gers like it is wid white folks, suh. 
White folks know w’at ter do, kaze dey 
in de habits er doin’ like dey wanter, but 
niggers, suh—niggers, dey er diffunt. 
Dey dunner w’at ter do.” 

‘Well, what did you do?” asked Law- 
yer Terrell. 

‘““Who? Me? Well, suh, I des crope 
off ter my cabin, en I draw’d un a cheer 
front er de fier, en stirred up de embers, 
en sotdar. I ain’t sot dar long fo’ Mars- 
ter come ter de do’. He open it, he did, 
en he come in. He ‘low, ‘You in dar, 
Ananias ?’ I say, ‘ Yasser.’ Den he come 
in. He stood dar, he did, en look at me. 
I ain’t raise my eyes, suh; Ides look in de 
embers. Bime-by he say, ‘Ain't I allers 
treat you well, Ananias?’ I ‘low, ‘ Yas- 
Vor. LXXVI.—No. 455.—48 
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ser.’ Den he say, ‘Ain’t I raise you up 
fum a little baby, w’en you got no dad 
dy? I ’low, ‘Yasser.’ He say, ‘How 
come you treat me dis a-way, Ananias ? 
Wat make you show dem Yankees whar 
my hosses en mules is ?’” 

Ananias paused as he picked his way 
through the mud, leading his broken- 
down horse. 

‘* What did you tell him ?” said Lawyer 
Terrell, somewhat curtly. 

‘* Well, suh, I dunner w’at de name er 
God come ’cross me. I wuz dat full up 
dat I can’t talk. I tried ter tell Marster 
des zactly how it wuz, but look like I wuz 
allchoke up. White folks kin talk right 
straight ‘long, but niggers is diffunt. 
Marster stood dar, he did, en look at me 
right hard, en I know by de way he look 
dat his feelin’s wuz hurted, en dis make 
me wuss. Eve’y time I try ter talk, suh, 
sumpin’ ne’r kotch me in de neck, en ‘fo’ I 
kin come ter myse’f, suh, Marster wuz 
done gone. I got up en tried ter holler 
at ‘im, but dat ketch wuz dar in my neck, 
suh, en mo’ special wuz it dar, suh, w’en 
I see dat he wuz gwine ‘long wid his head 
down; en dey mighty few folks, suh, dat 
ever is see my Marster dat a-way. He 
kyar his head high, suh, ef I do say it 
myse’f.” 

‘* Why didn’t you follow after him and 
tell him about it ?” inquired Lawyer Ter- 
rell, drawing his lap robe closer about his 
knee. 

‘*Dat des zactly wat I oughter done, 
suh; but right den en dar I ain't know 
wat ter do. I know’d dat nigger like me 
ain’t got no business foolin’ ’roun’ much, 
en dat wuz all I did know. I sot down, I 
did, en I make up my min’ dat ef Marster 
got de idee dat I had his stock run’d off, I 
better git out fum dar; en den I went ter 
work, suh, en I pack up w’at little duds I 
got,en I put out wid de army. I march 
wid um, suh, plum tell dey got ter San- 
der’ville, en dar I ax um w’at dey gwine 
pay me fer gwine wid um. Well, suh, 
you mayn't b'lieve me, but dem w’ite 
mens dey des laugh at me. All dis time 
I bin runnim’ over in my min’ ‘bout Mars 
ter en Miss Nelly, en w’en I fin’ out dat 
dey wa’n't no pay fer niggers gwine wid 
de army I des up en say ter mysef dat 
dat kind er business ain*t gwine do fer 
me.” 

‘Tf they had paid you anything,” said 
Lawyer Terrell, ‘‘I suppose you would 
have gone on with the army ?” 
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‘“Who? Me? DatI wouldn't,” replied 
Ananias, emphatically—‘‘ dat I wouldn't. 
I'd ‘a got my money, en I'd ’a come back 
home, kaze I boun’ you I wa’n’t a-gwine 
ter let Marster drap off en die widout 
No, 


I wuz des ’bleege ter come back.” 


knowin’ who run'’d dem stock off. 
suh. 
‘** Ananias,” said Lawyer Terrell, ‘* you 
are a food man 4 
*Thanky, thanky, Marster!” ex- 
claimed Ananias, taking off his weather- 
beaten cap 


suh! 


‘You er de fus white man 
sence I bin born’d 
Thanky, suh!” 

‘** Good-by,” said Lawyer Terrell, touch- 
ing his horse lightly with the whip. 

‘*Good-by, Marster!” Ananias, 
with unction. ‘‘Good-by, Marster, en 
thanky!” 


dat ever tol’ me dat 


inter de worl’. 


said 


Lawyer Terrell passed out of sight in 
the direction of Rockville. Ananias went 
he made his 


way over the road with a lighter heart. 


in the same direction, but 


If. 


It is to be presumed that Ananias’s ex- 
planation was satisfactory to Colonel 
Jenjamin Flewellen, for he settled down 
on his former master’s place, and _ pro- 
ceeded to make his presence felt on the 
farm as it had felt 
Himself and his army-worn horse were 


never been before. 
decided accessions, for the horse turned 
out to be an excellent animal. Ananias 
made no contract with his former master, 
and asked for no wages. He simply took 
possession of his old quarters, and began 
anew the life he had led in slavery times— 
with this difference: in the old days he 
had been compelled to work, but now he 
was working of his own free-will and to 
The result 
worked much harder. 

It may be here that though Col- 
onel Benjamin Flewellen noted 
planter, he much of a farmer. 
Before and during the war he had in- 
trusted his plantation and his planting 
For 
three hundred dollars a year—which was 
not much of a sum in slavery times—he 
could be relieved of all the cares and 
anxieties incident to the management of 
alarge plantation. His father before him 


please himself. was that he 
said 
was a 


was not 


interests to the care of an overseer. 


had conducted the plantation by proxy, 
and Colonel Benjamin Flewellen was not 
slow to avail himself of a long-established 
custom that had been justified by experi- 


ence. Moreover, Colonel Flewellen had 
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a taste for literature. His father had 
gathered together a large collection of 
books, and Colonel Flewellen had added 
to this until he was the owner of one of 
the largest private libraries in a State 
where large private libraries were by no 
means rare. He wrote verse on occasion. 
and essays in defence of slavery. There 
are yet living men who believed that his 
‘‘Reply” to Charles Sumner’s attack on the 
South was so erushing in its argument 
and its invective 
tive 


particularly its invee 
that it would go far toward putting 
an end to the abolition movement. Col 
onel Flewellen’s ‘‘ Reply” filled a page of 
the New York Day-Book, and there is no 
doubt that he made the most of the limit- 
ed space placed at his disposal. 

With his taste and training it is not 
surprising that Colonel Benjamin Flewel 
len should leave his plantation interests 
to the care of Mr. Washington Jones, his 
overseer, and devote himself to the liberal 
arts. He not only wrote and published 
the deservedly famous “Reply” to Charles 
Sumner, which was afterward reprinted 
in pamphlet form for the benefit of his 
friends and admirers, but he collected his 
fugitive verses in a volume, which was 
published by an enterprising New York 
firm ‘‘for the author’; and in addition 
to this he became the proprietor and ed- 
itor of the Rockville Vade-Mecum, a 
weekly paper devoted to “literature, sci- 
ence, politics, and the news.” 

When, therefore, the collapse came, the 
colonel found himself practically strand 
ed. He was not only land-poor, but he 
had no experience in the management of 
his plantation. Ananias, when lie re- 
turned from his jaunt with the army, was 
of some help, but not much. He knew 
how the plantation ought to be managed, 
but he stood in awe of the colonel, and he 
was somewhat backward in giving his 
advice. In fact, he had nothing to say 
unless his opinion was asked, and this was 
not often, for Colonel Flewellen had come 
to entertain the general opinion about 
Ananias, which was, in effect, that he was 
a sneaking, hypocritical rascal who was 
not to be depended on; a good enough 
worker, to be sure, but not a negro in 
whom one could repose confidence. 

The truth is, Ananias’s appearance was 
against him. He was ugly and mean- 
looking, and he had a habit of slipping 
around and keeping out of the way of 
white people—a habit which, in that day 
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and time, gave everybody reason enough 
to distrust him. Asa result of this, An- 
anias got the credit of every mean act 
that could not be traced to any responsi- 
ble souree. If a smoke-house was broken 
open in the night, Ananias was the thief. 
The finger of suspicion was pointed at 
him on every possible occasion. He was 
thought to be the head and front of the 
Union League, a political organization set 
in motion by the shifty carpet-baggers for 
the purpose of consolidating the negro 
vote against the whites. In this way preju- 
dice deepened against him all the while, 
until he finally became something of an 
Ishmaelite, holding no intercourse with 
any white people but Colonel Flewellen 
and Miss Nelly. 

Meanwhile, as may be supposed, Colonel 
Flewellen was not making much of a suc- 
cess in managing his plantation. Begin- 
ning without money, he had as much as 
he could do to make ‘‘ buckle and tongue 
meet,’ as the phrase goes. In fact he did 
not make them meet. He farmed on the 
old lavish plan. He borrowed money, 
and he bought provisions, mules, and fer- 
tilizers on credit, paying as much as two 
hundred per cent. interest on his debts. 

Strange to say, his chief creditor was 
Mr. Washington Jones, his former over- 
seer. Somehow or other Mr. Jones had 
thrived. He had saved money as an over- 
seer, being a man of simple tastes and 
habits, and when the crash came he was 
comparatively a rich man. When affairs 
settled down somewhat, Mr. Jones blos- 
somed out as a commission merchant, 
and he soon established a large and prof- 
itable business. He sold provisions and 
commercial fertilizers, he bought cotton, 
and he was not above any transaction, 
however small, that promised to bring 
him a dime where he had invested a thrip. 
He was a very thrifty man indeed. In 
addition to his other business he shaved 
notes and bought mortgages, and in this 
way the fact came to be recognized, as 
early as 1868, that he was what is known 
as ‘‘a leading citizen.”” He did not hesi 
tate to grind a man when he had him in 
his clutches, and on this account he made 
enemies; but as his worldly possessions 
grew and assumed tangible proportions, 
it is not to be denied that he had more 
friends than enemies. 

For a while Mr. Washington Jones's 
most prominent patron was Colonel Ben- 
jamin Flewellen. The colonel, it should 
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be said, was not only a patron of Jones, 
but he patronized him. He made his pur- 
chases, chiefly on credit, in a lordly, supe- 
rior way, as became a gentieman whose 
hireling Jones had been. When the col 

onel had money he was glad to pay cash 
for his supplies, but it happened somehow 
that he rarely had money. Jones, it must 
be confessed, was very accommodating. 
He was anxious to sell to the colonel on 
the easiest terms, so far as payment was 
concerned, and he often, in a sly way, 
flattered the colonel into making larger 
bills than he otherwise would have made. 

There could be but one result, and 
though that result was inevitable, every- 
body about Rockville seemed to be sur- 
prised. The colonel had disposed of his 
newspaper long before, and one day there 
appeared in the columns which he had 
once edited with such care a legal notice 
to the effect that he had applied to the or- 
dinary of the county, in proper form, to 
set aside a homestead and personalty. 
This meant that the colonel, with his old 
fashioned ways and methods, had sue 
cumbed to the inevitable. He had a house 
and lot in town, and this was set apart 
as his homestead by the judge of ordinary. 
Mr. Washington Jones, you may be sure, 
lost no time in foreclosing his mortgages, 
and the fact soon came to be known that 
he was now the proprietor of the Flewel- 
len Place. 

Just at this point the colonel first be 
gan to face the real problems of life, and 
he found them to be very knetty ones. 
He must live—but how? He knew no 
law, and was acquainted with no busi- 
ness. He was a gentleman and a schol- 
ar; but these accomplishments would not 
serve him; indeed, they stood in his way. 
He had been brought up to no business, 
and it was a little late in life—the colonel 
was fifty or more—to begin to learn. He 
might have entered upon a political ca- 
reer, and this would have been greatly to 
his taste, but all the local offices were filled 
by competent men, and just at that time a 
Southerner to the manner born had little 
chance to gain admission to Congress. 
The Republican ‘“‘reconstructionists,” head- 
ed by Thaddeus Stevens, barred the way. 
The outlook was gloomy indeed. 

Nelly Flewellen, who had grown to be 
a beautiful woman, and who was as ac- 
complished as she was beautiful, gave mu- 
sic lessons; but in Rockville at that time 
there was not much to be made by teach- 
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It is due to the colonel to 
say that he was bitterly opposed to this 
project, and he was glad when his daugh- 
ter gave it up in despair. 


ing music. 


Then she took 
in sewing surreptitiously, and did other 
things that a girl of tact and common- 
sense would be likely to do when put to 
the test. 

The colonel and his daughter managed 
to get along somehow, but it was a mis- 
erable existence compared to their former 
estate of luxury. 


Just how they man- 
aged, only one person in the wide world 
Ev- 
erybody around Rockville said it was very 


knew, and that person was Ananias. 


queer how the colonel, with no money and 
little credit, could afford to keep a servant, 
and a that. But there 
was nothing queer about it. Ananias re- 
ceived no wages of any sort; he asked for 
A child of mis- 
fortune himself, he was glad to share the 
master. He 
washed, he ironed, he cooked, he milked, 
and he did more. He found time to do 
little odd jobs around town, and with the 
money thus earned he was able to supply 
things that would otherwise have been 
missing from Colonel Flewellen’s table. 
He was as ugly and as mean-looking as 
Even the col- 
onel mistrusted him, but he managed to 
tolerate The daughter often had 
words of praise for the shabby and forlorn 
looking negro, and these, if anything, 
served to lighten his tasks. 

But in spite of everything that his 
daughter or Ananias could do, the col- 
To all 
and he managed to keep up 
appearances to the last richer 
than many of his neighbors, for he had a 
comfortable house, and he still had credit 
in the town. Among the shopkeepers 
there were few that did not respect and 
admire the colonel for what he had been. 
But the colonel, since his experience with 
Mr. Washington Jones, looked with sus- 
The result 
was that he and his daughter and Ana- 
nias lived in the midst of the ghastliest 
poverty. 

As for Ananias, he could stand it well 
enough; so, perhaps, could the colonel, 
he being a man, and a pretty stout one; 
but how about the young lady? This 
was the question that Ananias was con- 
tinually himself, and cireum- 
stances finally drove him to answering it 


man-servant at 


none; he expected none, 


misfortunes of his former 


ever, and as unpopular. 


him. 


onel continued to grow poorer. 
appearances 


he was 


picion on the credit business, 


asking 
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in his own way. There was this much 
to be said about Ananias; when he made 
up his mind, nothing could turn him, 
humble as he was; and then came a pe 
riod in the career of the family to whiel: 
he had attached himself when he was 
compelled to make up his mind or see 
them starve. 
Il. 

At this late day there is no particular 
reason for concealing the facts. Ananias 
took the responsibility on his shoulders, 
and thereafter the colonel’s larder was 
always comparatively full. At night An- 
anias would sit and nod before a fire in 
the kitchen, and after everybody else had 
gone to bed he would sneak out into the 
darkness, and be gone for many hours; 
but whether the hours of his absence were 
many or few, he never returned empty 
handed. Sometimes he would bring a 
‘“‘turn” of wood, sometimes a bag of meal 
or potatoes, sometimes a side of meat or 
a ham, and sometimes he would be com 
pelled to stop, while yet some distance 
from the house, to choke a chicken that 
betrayed a tendency to squall in the 
small still hours between midnight and 
morning. The colonel and his daugh 
ter never knew whence their supplies 
came. They only knew that Ananias 
suddenly developed into a wonderfully 
good cook, for it is a very good cook in 
deed that can go on month after month 
providing excellent meals without calling 
for new supplies. 

But Ananias had always been peculiar, 
and if he grew a trifle more uncommuni 
cative than usual, neither the colonel nor 
the colonel’s daughter was expected to 
take notice of the fact. Amnanias was a 
sullen negro at best, but his sullenness 
was not at all important, and nobody 
cared whether his demeanor was grave or 
gay, lively or severe. Indeed, except that 
he was an object of distrust and suspicion, 
nobody cared anything at all about Ana 
nias. For his part, Ananias seemed to 
care nothing for people’s opinions, good, 
bad, or indifferent. If the citizens of 
Rockville thought ill of him, that was 
their affair altogether. Ananias 
sneaking around, attending to what he 
conceived to be his own business, and there 
is no doubt that, in some way, he man 
aged to keep Colonel Flewellen’s larder 
well supplied with provisions. 

About this time Mr. Washington Jones, 
who had hired a clerk for his store, and 


went 
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who was mainly devoting his time to 
managing, as proprietor, the Flewellen 
Place, which he had formerly managed 
as overseer, began to discover that he was 
the victim of a series of mysterious rob 
beries and burglaries. Nobe dy sutfered but 
Mr. Jones, and everybody said that it was 
not only very unjust, but very provoking 
also, that this enterprising citizen should 
be systematically robbed, while all his 
neighbors should escape. These myste 
rious robberies soon became the talk of 
the whole county. Some people sympa 
thized with Jones, while others laughed 
at him. Certainly the mystery was a very 
funny mystery, for when Jones watched 
his potato hill, his smoke-house was sure 
to be entered. If he watched his smoke 
house, his potato hill would sutfer. If 
he divided his time watching both of these. 
would be robbed. There 
was no regularity about this; but it 
generally conceded that the more 
watched, the more he was robbed, and it 
finally came to be believed in the county 
that Jones, to express it in the vernacular, 
‘*hollered too loud to be hurt much.’ 

At last one day it was announced that 
Jones had discovered the thief who had 
been robbing him. He had not caught 


his storeliouse 
was 


Jones 


him, but he had seen him plainly enough 


to identify him. The next 
Rockville knew, a warrant had been is 
sued for Ananias, and he was arrested. He 
had no commitment trial. He was lodged 
in jail to await trial in the Superior Court. 
Colonel Flewellen was sorry for the ne- 
gro, as well he might be, but he was afraid 
to go on his bond. Faithful as Ananias 
had been, he was a negro, after all, the 
colonel argued, and if he was released on 
bond he would not hesitate to run away, 
if such an idea should occur to him. 
Fortunately for Ananias he was not 
permitted to languish in jail. The Supe- 
rior Court met the week after he was ar- 
rested, and his case was among the first 
called. Itseemed to be a case, indeed, that 
needed very little trying. Buta very cu- 
rious incident happened in the court-room. 
Among the lawyers present was Mr. 
Terrell, of Macon. Mr. Terrell was by all! 
odds the greatest lawyer practising in that 
circuit. He was so great, indeed, that he 
was not called ‘‘ major,” or ‘‘ colonel,” or 
“judge.” He ranked with Stephens and 
Hill, and like these distinguished men his 
title was plain ‘‘Mr.” Mr. Terrell prac- 
tised in all the judicial circuits of the 


thing that, 
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State, and had important cases in all of 
them. He was in Rockville for the pur 
pose of arguing a case to be tried at that 
term, and which he knew 
ried to the Supreme Court of the State, 
matter what the verdict of the 
might be. 


would be ear 
no 
iower court 
He was arranging and verify- 
ing his authorities anew, and he was very 
busy when the sheriff came into the court- 
house bringing Ananias. The judgeon the 
bench thought he had never seen a more 
rascally-looking prisoner; but even ras 
eally-looking prisoners have their rights, 
and so, when Auanias’s case was called, 
the judge asked him in a friendly way if 
if he had engaged a law- 
yer to defend him. 

Ananias did not understand at first, but 
when the matter was made plain to him 
W here 
upon he walked over to W here Mr. Terrell 


he had counsel 


he said he could get a lawyer. 


sat immersed in his big books, and touched 
him on the shoulder. 
up. 
Tm 
negro. 


The law yer looked 


name’ Ananias, sul,” said the 

‘IT remember you,” said Mr. Terrell. 
‘* What are you doing here ?” 

‘*Dey got me up fer my trial, suh, en I 
‘ain't got nobody fer ter speak de word fer 
me, suh, en I*low’d maybe—” 

Ananias paused. He knew not what 
else to say. He had no sort of claim on 
man. He saw everybody around 
him laughing. The great lawyer himself 
smiled as he twirled his eve-glasses on his 


fingers. 


this 


Ananias was embarrassed. 

‘*“You want me to speak the word?” 
said Mr. Terrell. 

‘* Yes, suh, if you please, suh.” 

‘“You need not trouble yourself, Mr. 
Terrell,” said the judge, atfably. ‘‘I was 
about to appoint counsel.” 

‘*May it please your honor,” said Mr. 
Terrell, rising, ‘‘I will defend this boy. 
I know nothing whatever of the case, but I 
happen to know something of the negro.” 

There was quite a little stir in the court 
room at this announcement. The loafers 
outside the railings of the bar, who had 
seen Ananias every day for a good many 
years, leaned forward to another 
look at him. The lawyers inside the bar 
also seemed to be interested in the mat- 
ter. Some thought thaf the great lawyer 
had taken the negro’s case by way of a 
joke, and they promised themsely¥es a good 
deal of enjoyment, for it is not every day 
that a prominent man is seen at play. 


take 
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Others knew not what to think, so that 
between those who regarded it as a prac- 
tical joke and those who thought that Mr. 


Terrell might be in a serious mood, the 
affair caused quite a sensation. 

‘* May it please the court,” said Mr. Ter 
rell, his firm voice penetrating to every 
‘I know nothing 
will ask half an 


look over the papers and 


part of the large room, 


of this case; therefore I 


hour's de ay to 
to consult with my client.” 

‘Certainly,’ said the judge, pleasant 
ly. ‘Mr. Sheriff, take the prisoner to the 
Grand Jury room, so that he may consult 
with his counsel.’ 

The sheriff locked the prisoner and the 
lawyer in the Grand Jury room, and left 
his deputy there to open the door when 
Mr. Terrell announced that the conference 

In the mean time the court 
with Cases 
were settled, dismissed, or postponed, A 
fell into a tu- 
an immaterial 


was over 


proceeded other business. 


couple of young lawyers 


multuous v 
point, which the judge disposed of with a 


rangie over 


f his hand. 
e Grand Jury room Ananias was 
a strange 


wave O 
volunteer counsel 


1\ 

‘*And do you mean to tell me that you 
really stole these things from Jones ?” said 
Mr. Terrell, had talked a little 
with his client. 

‘* Well, suh,” replied Ananias, unabash- 
ed, “I didn’t zackly steal um, suh, but I 
tuck [ des tuck um, suh.”’ 

‘What call had you tosteal from Jones ? 
Weren't you working for Colonel Flew- 
Didn't he feed you? 

Ananias shifted about from one 


after he 


ellen ? * inquired the 
lawyer. 
foot 
with his shabby hat, which he held in his 


to the other, and whipped his legs 
hand. Lawyer Terrell, seated in a com- 
fortable chair, and thoroughly at his ease, 
regarded the negro curiously. There ap- 
peared to be a pathetic element even in 
Ananias’s manner. 

‘* Well, suh,” he said, after a while, see- 
ing that he could not escape from the con- 
fession, ‘‘ef I hadn't a-tuck dem things 
fum Marse Wash Jones, my Marster en 
my young mistiss would ’a sot dar en bo 
daciously starve deyse’f ter deff. I done 
seed dat, suh. Dey wuz too proud ter tell 
folks dey wuz dat bad off, suh, en dey’d 
‘a sot dar, en des bodaciously starve dey- 
se’f ter deff,suh. All dey lifetime, suh, 


dey bin use ter havin’ d-ir vittles put right 
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on de table whar dey kin git it, en w’en 
de farmin’ days done gone, sul, dey wa’n’t 
nobody but Ananias fer put de vittles 
dar; en I des hatter scuffle ’roun’ en git it 
de bes’ way I kin. 
went on, his countenance brightening up 
a little, ‘‘dat ef de wuss had a-come ter 
de wuss, I'd ’a stole de vittles; but I ‘ain't 
had ter steal it, suh; I des went en tuck 
it fum Marse Wash Jones, kaze it come 
off'n Marster’s lan’, suh,.” 

‘Why, the land belongs to Jones,” said 
Lawyer Terrell. 

‘Dat w’at dey say, suh; but eve’y foot 
er dat lan’ b'longded ter de Flewellen 
fambly long ’fo’ Marse Wash Jones dad 
dy sot up a hat-shop in de neighborhoods. 
I dunner how Marse Wash git dat lan’, 
I know it blongded in de Flewellen 
fambly sence ’way back, en dey got deir 
graveyard dar yit.” 

Lawyer Terrell’s unusually stern face 
softened a little. He saw that Ananias 
was in earnest, and his sympathies were 
aroused. He had some further conversa 
tion with the negro, questioning him in 
regard to a great many things that as 
sumed importance in the trial. 

When Lawyer Terrell and his client re 
turned to the court-room they found it 
filled with spectators. Somehow it be 
came generally known that the great ad 
vocate was to defend Ananias, and a large 


I speck, suh,” Ananias 


suh; 


crowd of people had assembled to watch 
developments. In some way the progress 
of Ananias and the deputy-sheriff through 
the crowd that filled all 
doorways had been delayed; but when 
the negro, forlorn and wretched-looking, 
made his appearance in the bar for the 
purpose of taking a seat by his counsel, 
there was a general laugh. Instantly 
Lawyer Terrell was upon his feet. 

‘* May it please your honor, what és the 
duty of the sheriff of this county if it is 
not to keep order in this court-room ?” 

The ponderous staff of the sheriff came 
down on the floor with a thump; but it 
was unnecessary. Silence had fallen on 
the spectators with the first words of the 
lawyer. The crowd knew that he was a 
game man, and they admired him for it. 
His whole attitude, as he gazed at tle 
people around him, showed that he was 
full of fight. His heavy blond hair, swept 
back from his high forehead, looked like 
the mane of a lion, and his steel-gray eyes 
glittered under his shaggy and frowning 
brows. 


the aisles and 
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The case of the State versus Ananias 
Flewellen, alias Ananias Harper—a name 
he had taken since freedom—was called in 
due form. 
Terrell was very particular to strike cer- 


It was observed that Lawyer 


tain names from the jury list, but this 
cave no cue to the line of his defence. 
The first wituess was Mr. Washington 
Jones, who detailed the circumstances of 
the various robberies of which he had 
been the victim as well as he knew how. 
He had suspected Ananias, but had not 
made his suspicions known until he was 
sure—until he had caught him stealing 
sweet-potatoes 

The cross-examination of the witness 
yy Ananias’s counsel was severe. The 
fact was gradually developed that Mr. 
Jones caught the negro stealing potatoes 
at night; that the night was dark and 
cloudy; that he did not actually catch the 
negro, but saw him; that he did not real 
ly see the negro clearly, but knew “in 
reason” that it must be Ananias. 

The fact was also developed that Mr. 
Jones was not alone when he saw Ananias, 
but was accompanied by Mr. Miles Cot 
tingham, a small farmer in the neighbor 
hood, who was well known all over the 
county as a man of undoubted veracity 
and of the strictest integrity. 

At this point Lawyer Terrell, who had 
been facing Mr. Jones with severity paint 
ed on his countenance, seemed suddenly 
He turned to the 
listening crowd, and said, in his blandest 
tones, ‘‘Is Mr. Miles Cottingham in the 
room ?”” 


to recover his temper. 


There was a pause, and then a small 
boy perched in one of the windows, 
through which the sun was streaming, 
cried out, ‘* He’s a-standin’ out yander by 
the horse-rack.”’ 

Whereupon a subpoena was promptly 
made out by the clerk of the court, and 
the deputy-sheriff, putting his head out 
of a window, cried: 

“Miles G. Cottingham! Miles G. Cot- 
tingham! Miles G. Cottingham! Come 
into court.” 

Mr. Cottingham was fat, rosy, and 
cheerful. He came into court with such 
a dubious smile on his face that his 
friends in the room were disposed to 
laugh, but they remembered that Lawyer 
Terrell was somewhat intolerant of these 
manifestations of good-humor. As for 
Mr. Cottingham himself, he was greatly 
puzzled. When the voice of the court 


crier reached his ears he was in the act of 
taking a dram, and, as he said afterward, 
he ‘‘come mighty nigh drappin’ the tum 


beler.”” But he was not subjected to any 


such mortification. He tossed 

dram in fine style, and went to the 
house, where, as soon as he had pushed 
his way to the front, he was met by Law- 
yer Terrell, who shook him heartily by 
the hand, and told him his testimony was 
needed in order that justice might be done. 

Then Mr. Cottingham was put on the 
stand as a witness for the defence 

‘*How old are you, Mr. Cottingham ?” 
said Lawyer Terrell] 

‘Ef I make no mistakes, ’m a-gwine 
on sixty-nine,” replied the witness. 

** Are your eyes xood ?” 

‘* Well, sir, they er about ez good ez 
the common run; not so good ez they 
mought be, en yit good enough fer me.” 

‘Did you ever see that negro before?” 
The lawyer pointed to Ananias 

“Which nigger? That un over there ? 
Why, that’s thish yer God-forsakin’ Ana- 
nias. Ef it had a-bin any yuther nigger 
but Ananias I wouldn’t ’a bin so certain 
and shore; bekaze sence the war they er 
all so mighty nigh alike I can’t tell one 
from t’other sea’cely. All eckeeppin’ of 
Ananias; I'd know Ananias ef I met ‘im 
in kingdom come wi’ his hair all swinjed 
off.” 

The jury betrayed symptoms of enjoy 
ing this testimony; seeing which, the 
State’s attorney rose to his feet to protest. 

‘** May it please the court 

‘One moment, your honor!” exclaim- 
ed Lawyer Terrell. Then, turning to the 
witness: ‘‘ Mr. Cottingham, were you with 
Mr. Jones when he was watching to cateh 
a thief who had been stealing from him ?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Mr. Cottingham, 
‘IT sot up wi’ him one night, but I disre- 
member in pertickler what night it wuz.” 

‘*Did you see the thief?” 

‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Cottingham, in 
his deliberate way, looking around over 
the court-room with a more judicial air 
than the judge on the bench, ‘‘ef you 
push me close I'll tell you. 
consid’able flutterment in the neighbor- 
hoods er whar we sot, an’ me an’ Wash 
done some mighty sly slippin’ up en sur 


The’ wuz a 


rounderin’; but ez ter seein’ anybody, we 

didn’t see ‘im. We heerd ‘im a-scufflin’ 

an’ a-runnin’, but we didn’t ketch a 

glimpse un ‘im, nuther har ner hide.” 
‘*Did Mr. Jones see him ?” 


Sayer HT MR 
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sé No 
W ash’s 
a-runnin’, 


did. I wuz right at 
We heerd the villyun 
Atter 


vot back ter the house, 


more’n I 
elbow. 
but we never seed ‘im. 
wards, when we 
Wash he ‘lowed it must ’a bin that nigger 
Ananias thar, an’ I ‘lowed it jess mought 
ez well be Ananias ez any yuther nigger, 
bekaze you know yourself 

‘That do, Mr. Cottingham,” said 
Lawyer Terrell, blandly. The State’s at 
to cross-examine Mr. 


1} 
Will 


undertook 
but he blundering 
man, and the result of his cross-examina- 
tion was simply a stronger and more Im- 
Mr. Cottingham’s 


torney 


Cottingham, was a 


pressive repetition of 
testimony 

After this the solicitor was willing to 
submit the case to the jury without argu- 
ment, but Mr. Terrell said that if it pleased 
the Court he 
the jury in 


had a few words to say to 
behalf of client. The 
speech made by the State’s attorney was 


his 


He was not interested in 
the case; but Lawyer Terrell’s appeal to 
the jury is still remembered in Rockville. 
It was not only powerful, but inimitable; 


flat and stale 


it was humorous, pathetie, and eloquent. 
When he concluded, the jury, which was 
composed mostly of middle-aged men, was 
in tears. The feelings of the spectators 
were also wrought up toa very high pitch, 
and when the jury found a verdict of *‘ not 
guilty,” without retiring, the people in the 
court-room made the old house ring again 
with applause 
And then 


something else occurred. 


IN 
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Pressing forward through the crowd came 
Colonel Benjamin Flewellen. His clothes 
were a trifle shabby, but he had the air 
of a prince of the blood. His long white 
hair fell on his shoulders, and his move 
ments were as precise as those of a grena 
dier. The spectators made way for him 
Those nearest noticed that his eyes were 
moist, and that his nether lip was a-trem 
ble, but no one made any remark.  Col- 
onel Flewellen pressed forward until he 
reached Ananias, who, scarcely compre 
hending the situation, was sitting with 
his hands folded and his head bent down 
The colonel placed his hand on the ne 
gros shoulder. 

‘Come, boy,” he said, ‘‘let’s go home.’ 

‘** Me, Marster ?” said the negro, looking 
up with a dazed expression. It was the 
tone, and not the words, that 
heard. 

‘‘ Yes, old fellow, your Miss Nelly will 
be waiting for us.” 

*“Name er God!” exclaimed Ananias, 
and then he arose and followed his old 
master out of the court-room. Those who 
watched him as he went saw that the tears 
were streaming down his face, but there 
was no rude laughter when he made a 
futile attempt to wipe them off with his 
coat tail. This display of feeling on the 
part of the negro was somewhat surpris 
ing to those who witnessed it, but nobody 
was surprised when Ananias appeared on 
the streets a few days after with head 
erect and happiness in his face. 


Ananias 


DAYS. 


SPOFFORD. 


JHEN first the blush of the sweet earth, because the sun has turned her way, 
W Suffuses light and lofty skies, and hides in veils of rosy gray; 

When winds come blowing out of heaven, faint with a breath of unknown bliss, 
The bloom of shores the soul has known in some far other morn than this; 
When life is gushing everywhere in pulses from the primal source, 

And all the answering planet thrills and trembles to the quickening force; 


When silver showers are rent in twain by sunbeams in their arrowy drive, 
And grassing all the woody ways, the dark mould fain would be alive; 
When down the happy orchard aisles the apple-trees begin to blow, 

And wrap their rugged being round with brooding wings of blushing snow; 
When children wild with Jaughter snatch the first-born violets of the year, 
And smouldering, flashing, beauty breaks a flame of blossom far and near; 


When bees are humming, swallows darting, leaves are rustling, brooks foam white; 
When birds to music shake the air, and just to breathe is sheer delight— 

Oh, then the poet feels him part of all the lovesome stirring thing, 

Thrills, as the mighty mother thrills, to the great impulse of the spring, 

Wild joyous motions bubble where the pool lay dark and silent long, 

The fount of singing overflows, his soul is nothing but a song! 
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JAPANESE 
BY 


_ first thought there seems little con- 


WILLIAM 


nection between tobacco and decora- 
tive art, yet in Japan the filthy weed has 
been influence in art. Before 
tobacco was introduced by the Portuguese 


a potent 


in the sixteenth century there were ivory 
cutters and ivory; but the national use of 
tobacco made ivory carving a branch of 
the fine arts. The special artistic prod 
ucts resulting from the national use of 
the weed are the nétsuké and the tobacco- 
bon. The tobacco-bon, or smoker's tray, 
is a little cabinet with silvered fire-bow] 
and ash-pot with perforated covers. On 
two hooks in front is hung an inviting 
pipe with brass bowl the size of a half 
thimble. Then there are sliding drawers 
full of mild Shikibu tobacco cut into 
threads as fine as a hair. Other equip 
ments are tube-cleaners, matches, and a 
complete smoker's outfit. 

The visitor at a Japanese house, after 
being regaled with tea and cake in tiny 
dishes, next sees the rosy-cheeked maid 
enter with the tobacco-bon. On a mimic 
mountain of white ashes reposes a red 
cone of glowing coal like a voleano peak. 
A pinch of fine-cut rolled into a pill is 
put into the brass pipe-bowl, and a light 
is had by touching it to the coal. Then 
sitting back on one’s heels, elbow in palm 
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and pipe in mouth, sociability and smoke 


Pendent 
from the girdle of the visitor one will see 


become the order of the hour. 


a long narrow, an oblong, and perhaps a 
small oval, bag of leather, or of fine plait 
ed bamboo thread, or of paper, stamped 
so as to closely imitate leather. These 
three pouches contain the pipe, fine-cut 
flint and 


of the pouch will usually be a piece of 


tobaeeo, and steel. The clasp 
elaborate art in gold, inlaid or 
metal, 


repousse 
Connecting these utensils of the 
smoker by a silken cord, like a ganglion 
knob or mass of carved 
ivory called a nétsuke. 
to use 1s a button; as to art it is a statu 


its nerves, is a 


The nétsuké as 
ette, portrait, bust, figure, group, pun, or 
To 


the production of this one article nearly 


riddle, carved with exquisite skill. 


all the ivory imported into Japan during 
the last three centuries has been applied. 
On a Japanese dress of the old style nei 
ther pins, hooks and eyes, nor buttons (in 
our All 


varments, whose weight fell on shoulders 


sense) were used. the flowing 


or waist, were held in order by the wide 
and many-folded girdle. Fashion, the 
real Tycoon of Japan, decreed the use, 
not of the ponderous clay pipes or china 
bowls of the Dutchman, but of Lilliputian 
pellet-holders of brass the size of a chin- 
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shell This constant re 
filling, and fire at hand to relight. This 


ye done either at the glowing char- 


capin requires 


may 
coal in the house hibachi (fire brazier), or 


the 


with a line of smoking tow held in 
hand as one walks. 

The 
is to dump the spent and smoking wad, 
that the 


most common method, however, 


and borrow fire from Hence 


need of a fire-holder « hand 
By a happy thought the 


button holding the pouches to the girdle 


‘ver ready at 
and portable 


was hollowed out on the upper side and 

At first this button 
wood selected from 
brier and other roots, as being less likely 
illustrated in 


pipes of the 


made the receptacle 


was cut from hard 


modern 
material. 
The Japanese word for root is né, and 
that meaning to hold, or i 
tsuké. hence the origin of the name né- 


to burn—an idea 


American same 


fix, hang, is 


tsuké. Even now the Japanese bimbo, or 
poor man, uses only a wooden button and 
wad - holder—a while the 
rich and well-to-do sport their ivory carv- 
which 


true nétsuké 


ines, value from a bu 
(quarter-dollar) to five hundred dollars. 
The button up under the light 
cirdle holds pipe and pouch snugly and 
gracefully. 


range in 


tucked 


The use of the weed, in spite of restric 
tive law and violent pamphleteering, be 


came very general among all classes in 
the seventeenth century, until at last 
even the Mikado, the son of heaven, sat 


on the invisible throne in a halo of smoke. 
A demand for elegant nétsuké grew up, 
and ivory carving developed into a steady 
and luerative trade, in which some of the 
nimblest fingers of the best artist-carvers 
won fame, riches, and, sweeter than all, 
rewards. The of famous 
Japanese ivorists of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
are household words among native con- 


social hames 


noisseurs and collectors. 

The term for ivory in Japan, as in near- 
ly all nations, is associated with its chief 
producer, the elephant. It is called zogé 
The term zo is Chinese, 
and is itself perhaps a corruption of the 
Sanserit ibhas. A common Japanese 
proverb, which the artist has illustrated 
on paper, and the ivorist in a nétsuké, is 
a satire on bigots and narrow - minded 
people, who solve all problems or discuss 


(elephant tusk). 


mighty questions in the blindness of their 
own limited capacity. To all such is ap- 
plied the proverb, *‘ Bo-jin zo-wo saguru” 
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(A blind man finding out how an ele 
phant is made). of the shaven 
pates who go about staff in hand have 
met together to study an elephant. Af 
ter singly exploring ear, tail, toe, trunk, 
and skin of the patient colossus, they 
will compare notes, and each one with a 
different impression, vet certain that he 
has exhausted the subject. The resulting 
Babel of dispute and chaos of ideas may 
be imagined, 


Seven 


Of late years, since Japanese sailors and 
seal hunters have roamed through the 
Northern seas, the white spoils of the wal- 
rus and narwhal have served the carver’s 
purpose. Even the hippopotamus’s teeth 
have utilized, and ivory brought 
from the frozen remains of the Siberian 
mastodons, kept in ice for ages, has found 
its way through China and Corea to Japan. 
In many an ancient temple nestling away 
under venerable tall erypto 
meria, or beside glossy-leaved camphor 
trees, the curio hunter who by hook of 
tact or 


been 


groves of 


crook of silver can secure en- 
trance to crypt or reliquary, will some 
times see fine ivory statuettes of Buddha 
or his propagating apostles, called Rakan. 
Many of these were carved by famous men 
of saintly renown, monks or priests, who 
were incinerated centuriesago. It makes 
the pious grieve to think that every year 
many of these nearly black and very 
brownish-yellow masses of sacred ivory 
gravitate to the base uses of the nétsuké, 
the price of ivory continually increasing 
the attraction of gravitation. Already 
the finer and harder varieties of ivory have 
the value of gems. Scores and hundreds 
of ivory pieces, in the hands of native 
collectors or in museums abroad, are as 
worthy monuments of history as ceramic 
medallions or tapestry made to commem 
orate notable events; for Japanese art, in 
ivory as in ceramics, is an excellent inter 
preter of history. In many instances the 
special characteristics of Indian, Persian, 
and even Assyrian art in ivory have been 
imitated by the Japanese ivory carvers. 
Many of their pieces are tinted, or inlaid 
with jewels and .precious stones. Many 
of their bass-relief pictures or sculptures 
are of wood and ivory or of ivory and gold. 

The most expert carvers congregate in 
the three imperial cities of Tokio, Ozaka, 
and Kioto, the greater number being in 
Tokio, which has always enjoyed the 
greatest reputation for fine-art works in 
ivory. 
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The sketch on page 709 of a 
roge-ya, Or ivory lapidarium, 
in Tokio, illustrates forcibly 
the extreme simplicity of the 
Japanese artist’s methods, by 
which the exquisite works that 
adorn our homes are produced. 
On the left is the raw material 

fragments of tusks and ivory 
stock in slices and sections. A 
fine and very thin steel saw, set 
in a bamboo handle, tied with 
rattan withes, and shaped like 
a small cleaver, is made use of, 
the tusk being laid on a heavy 
kéyaki wood bench. The great 
difference between an Oriental 
and a Western artisan is that 
one invariably sits, the other 
stands up to his work. For 
delicate manipulation requir 
ing vast skill and patience, the 
sedentary method is perhaps 
the better. Beside the sawyer 
ishisfoot-rule. In Japan there 
isa ‘‘cloth-foot” and a ‘‘ whale 
foot” measure. The ivorist 
uses the whale-foot. The sawed slabs, or 
measured lengths, still in the rough, are 
now handed over to the ‘* dresser,” on the 
right, who hews or shaves the blocks into 
the squares, cubes, cylinders, or other de- 
sired special shapes. The amorphous or 
defective pieces, after being polished, are 
reserved for nétsukés, for out of the pro 
lific faney of the artist-carver any form 
may be selected or adapted to the odd 
shapes of the pieces. 

All the dresser’s tools are contained in 
a little cabinet, which verves also for a 
work-bench. They consist of knives,chop 
pers, rasps, files, chisels, ete. His first step 
is to level the outside rough surface, and 
then to shape the piece. Ina tray on his 
left are a number of slabs ready for the 
polisher. 

This last personage is usually a ‘*’pren 
tice hand,” who squats on the floor with 
out even the luxury of a mat. He binds 
up his wide, bothering sleeves with a 
string round his shoulders, and sits with 
a board set in a block of wood and held 
over a tub of water. His polishing mate 
rials are slabs of pumice-stone, scrubbers 
made of a peculiar silicious scouring rush, 
cloths, and trays full of pulverized pum- 
ice in various degrees of coarseness. 

The ivory when it leaves his hands is 
ready for the carvers. These are the 
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BLIND MEN STUDYING AN ELEPHANT 


artists (horimono), and usually the pro 

prietors of the shop. They indulge them 

selves, as the picture truthfully shows us, 
in cushions of fine stuff. Long use of the 
eye in delicate work makes them very 
careful of that organ, and at middle age 
most of the horimonos enclose their eyes 
with huge horn-rimmed magnifiers. As 
the Japanese have no bridge on the nose 
worth speaking of, the ponderous optical 
helps must be cuyed in by cables of twine 
slung round the ears. Foreign spectacles, 
of which the Japanese sprigs are now so 
fond, must, before fitting the noses of the 
Mikado’s subjects, be halved in depth and 
doubled in width. 

Pencil-tracing of the design is some 
times practised, but in general the carver 
depends upon his head alone, and in all 
routine work rarely errs. Original de 
signs and work make of course the fame 
and sometimes the fortune of the carvers. 
It is among the list of original designers 
that the famous names are found. 

Let us glance at some of the finished 
articles all ready for the Japanese tokono 
ma (bric-a-brae alcove), or for the foreign 
market. There is a four-legged dai, or 


stand, to hold a sphere of crystal. Beside 
it is another, a tripod with a brush-pen 
holder, the decoration being bamboo 
leaves. A small vase, in shape like a 
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saké (beer made of rice) jar, is carved with 
grapes and leaves—a modern idea, no 
doubt, though the Japanese have long 
known of buddho-shu (grape-vine). Near 
the stand, on the floor, are a cylinder dec 
orated with cherry blossoms, a crane fly- 
ing landward over ocean waves—the em- 
blem of rectitude—and beside it another 
cylinder carved to represent a bamboo 
reed with joints and shoot stumps com- 
plete. On the stand isa basket beautiful 
ly cut out of ivory, with flowers of tl 


" 
same materint und on a rock made of 
bronze, with silver bamboo leaves, a bird 
cut from ivory. Pieces which are to be 
gold lacquered or set in bronze are usuaily 
sent out to the specialist, but inlaying 
with precious stones or metal, and the fit- 
ting of the ivory to its base, are done in 
the ivorist’s own shop. 

The nétsuké carver must have an ex- 
quisite touch, good eyesight, and a lively 
imagination. His drills, chisels, and 
knives are usually the size of jewellers’ 
tools. The man at work before us is 
carving a set of nétsukés representing 
the masks which are used in the No 
dances—a sort of classic operatic 
pantomime which from very an 
cient times has been and still is 
in great favor with the court no 
bility and cultivated classes in 
Japan. 

With the political and social 
revolution which cuiminated in 
Japan in 1868—and which was 
in reality more remarkable than 
the outward tendency to adopt 
the externals of modern eciviliza 
tion—there came a radical change 
in dress, and hence over the spirit 
of the artist’s dreams. The cast 
ing off of girdles and loose flow 
ing robes, which made the Japa 
nese look classic and manly, for 
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the modern dress of jacket 
and unmentionables, which 
makes him resemble an em 
broidered clothes-pin, trans 
formed the nétsuké, except to 
those who still cling to the 
old costume, into a curiosity 
of the past. The current of 
modern production in ivory 
now sets steadily toward cy 
lindrical pieces of large size, 
statuettes, figures, cabinets, 
sleeve-buttons, and articles to 
meet alike the foreign and the 
changed native demands. Gold lacquer 
and metal mosaic are also more applied 
than formerly. Old nétsukés will become 
more rare, and indeed may now be said to 
rank with Old Satsuma, swords and thei 
orhaments, inros,armor, saddles, and othe: 
articles made in the old style no more. 
3ut who ean forget the world of hu 

mor, pathos, horror, history, imagination, 
fancy, that lies embalmed in a collection 
of nétsukés, especially if one can see the 
points of the puns and jokes, and sound 
the full depth of thought and motive with 
the plummet of familiar knowledge? The 
legendary art of Japan is a sealed book to 
most of the possessors of its masterpieces 
In a collection like that of Hon. Robert 
H. Pruyn, the finest in the world, what 
books of fun and fancy, not written, but 
carved by the Mark Twains and A. Wards 
of Japan! Puns and puzzles, jokes and 
riddles, stories and dreams, suggestions 
and studies, and classic lore oft told, are 
here in ivory carved with a touch as deli 
cate as Cellini’s. Here isa lovely virgin, 
radiant in the dew of life’s morning. She 
is playing on a three-stringed instrument. 
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Behind and above her stands a grim skele 
ton. To this she must come soon. How 
sad! But See that even Death 
holds in his hand a thing of hope. — It 
the lotus bud 
The ivory carver has told his story. 


stay. 


S 
symbol of the next life. 
He 
means to picture the cycle of man’s des 
tiny 
is with grief, then cheer us with joy out 
of mourning. Maiden, skeleton, and lotus 
bud symbolize life, death, resurrection. 
Here is a radiant lady in flowing robes 
lined with the pink-tinted nacre of deep- 


to charm us with joyous life, sadden 
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himself a withered old man, and speedily 
dies. The ivory tells the story. 

Here are a few subjects noted at random 
from a collection. ** The frog in the well 
knows not the great ocean,” but is often 
frichtened by the daily splash of the buck 
et—the only thing he fears. At last the 
bucket loses its bottom and is cast away. 
He 
mounts the bucket, his old enemy, but re 
venge is so sweet that he 
not to travel. The grain of 
wood, even the wooden 


The frog ascends to see the world. 


is satisfied, and 
concludes 


the nail heads, 





KATO 


sea shells, with tiara of rarest pearls and 
gems of ocean, with winged fan such as 
she only wears in hand. <A youth kneels 
at her feet while she bestows on him a 
casket which he is never to open. One 
of the attendant maids at her side holds a 
basket of apricots, which symbolize mar- 
riage and confer immortality. It is the 
story of the fisher’s boy, Urashima Taro, 
who visited the realms of the Queen of the 
World under the Sea. He now goes back 
to visit his home, to find all his friends 
dead for seven generations back. Instead 
of a few days, as he supposed, spent with 
the queen, he has been absent hundreds of 
years. Overcome with sorrow and goad- 
ed by curiosity, he opens the forbidden 
casket in front of the lichen-covered tomb 
of his fathers. In an instant he finds 


AND THE 


TIGER. 


the expression of the frog’s face, are inim 
itable. In another nétsuké a frog medi- 
tates with full-bellied contentment from 
the top of a cast-off and overturned sandal 
evidently a true sketch from real life 
In another,an old toper grasps his jug, 
but 
cup, which he is draining, covers his fea 
tures entirely. In another, a cuttle-fish 
grasps a tablet having on it the name of 
the carver—an anomalous 
lack of artistic modesty. 


his face is invisible, for his darling 


instance of 


According to Japanese theories of nee 
romancy, the snail is eaten by the frog, 
and the frog by the serpent; but the snail 
overcomes the snake, which is poisoned 
by the snail. Long-spun novels and fairy 
stories have been written illustrating this 


idea. One of my nétsukés shows a frog 
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SPARROWS IN DEMON’S MOUTH. 


on a tile, beneath which is a snail, while a 
serpent is coiled near by. What natural- 
ists call a ‘‘ chain of destruction” is here 
finely illustrated. A great favorite of the 
ivory cutters is Kato,the famous Japa- 
nese invader of Corea in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who, among other doughty deeds, 
slew a tiger after the beast had bitten his 
hand in two. 

An oval button represents an egg, from 
which a tengu squab is just clambering 
out of its shell. The male tengu has hu- 
man lineaments, with exaggerated pro 
boscis. The female tengu has a bird-like 
beak and head. 

The impious badger is said to swell out 
the skin of his body like a drum, and then 
to beat on it, in opposition to the bonzes’ 
drum beaten to mark intervals of prayer, 
and thus to annoy them. The nétsuké 
shows how it is done. 

Mischievous small boys will eatech a 
catfish, eel, or sucker, and run a string 
through the body, attaching it to a gourd. 
The fish cannot sink, and soswims around 
carrying the gourd with him. The cruel 
fun over—which reminds us of a cat play- 
ing with a mouse—-the fish is eaten. The 
picture of this is in ivory. 

Many of the nétsukés are real sketeh- 
es direct from nature, and a good ivory 
carver carries around with him on his 
daily walks pencil and note-book, finding 
subjects in daily life in street or canal to 
be finished inivory. One of these scenes 
transferred to ivory is full of beauty and 
poetry. On the gable ends of large store- 
houses a great peak or projection like a 
gargoyle is worthily termed the oni-gash- 
ira, or ‘‘devil’s-tile.” But the birds, ig- 
norant of demonology, sport and flutter 
in the very jaws of the monster, and hop 
and perch on his horns. ‘‘ Fighting spar- 
rows fear not man,” says the native prov- 
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erb; but these fear not the devil— 
in baked clay. Asan instance of 
a pun and puzzle in ivory the fol 
lowing isa good one. The nétsu 
ké is cut into the shape of a Japa- 
nese rice scoop, which is itself the 
symbol of mercantile industry 
and solid pecuniary gain. On 
this scoop lie a mask of the laugh 
ing goddess Uzumé, the sym 
bol of mirth and joy (fuku), a 
stag’s horn (fuku), a roll of pa 
per for an account-book (roku 

which word roku also means 
‘*permanent income” or ‘‘ accu 
mulated wealth”—and some disks (jiw)- 
which word also means ‘‘ long life.” Put 
them together, and we get a compound 
pun, or Fuku-roku-jiu, which means para 
dise and bliss. It is also the name of a 
saint in paradise, and hence is the sum of 
joys. 

There is another carving which repre 
sents a fisherman’s daughter who, for the 
sake of her lover, a nobleman, has dived 
into the sea depths to secure a precious 
jewel guarded by dragons in the shrine of 
the King of the Under-world. She is 
about to plunge the knife into her body 
to conceal the jewel from the sight of the 
guardian monsters. The dead body, ab 
horred by the under-world king and his 
dragons, floats to the surface, and from the 
warm corpse of his concubine the noble 
man secures the precious gem. The story 
in Japanese is a long and beautiful one. 

It may be here said, in passing, that 
many of their classic romances are illus 
trated in the bronze, porcelain, and lac 
quer work of the Japanese. Were Amer- 
icans and Europeans more familiar with 
the legendary and historical background 
of Japanese art, it would not soon become 
a thing of the past, as some think it al- 
ready is, but would take a new lease of 
life. All artists of high grade in Japan 
detest the cheap, unmeaning, 2” stereo 
typed figures now in vogue on dogener 
ate and hastily made work for foreign 
markets, and cling to the old traditions 
and designs in decoration. They have to 
keep the rice-pot boiling, however, and 
they will make what will sell, and for 
which orders come. He who will unlock 
the treasures of Japanese mythology and 
legend will open a new avenue of beauty 
to the lovers of the quaint and curious 
art works of this far-off Orient that lies 
nearest to our West. 
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THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
BY DESHLER WELCH. 

|" any one supposes that Amerigo Ves- 
pucci usurped all the honors belonging 
to Christopher Columbus, a glance at the 
atlas will show the mistake. That truth- 
teller, or even a school geography, offers 
abundant tribute to Columbus in teach- 

ing us that there are seventy-five towns, 
: villages, and post-offices in the United 
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States for which the immortal discoverer 
is sponsor. You will find them seattered 
to every point of the map; and large tracts 
of land in Oregon, Georgia, Pennsylva 

nia, Arkansas, New York, Ohio, and Wis 

consin are known as Columbia Counties. 
Columbus, the capital of the third largest 
State in the Union, is the most important 
and doubtless the most enduring estab 

lishment of the name. The city was laid 
out in 1812, and was incorporated as a 
borough in 1823, when it became the cap- 
ital of the State. It was not incorporated 
as a city until 1834. The completion of 
the Erie Canal in 1825 had prepared the 
way for its rapid development. That 
canal revolutionized the course of trade. 
As if by magic, commerce swarmed on the 
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Lakes, and lifted a tide of settlers to the 
farthest woodland and prairie. 

No striking features of natural scenery 
The 
Scioto is a muddy stream which serves the 


make Columbus a picturesque city. 


city only as a conduit for its sewage and 
But though 


the factories. 
unambitious in its appearance, Columbus 


refuse of its 
is built on one of the fairest spots of a rich 
alluvial plain, and is in itself a ‘‘ solid” 
city, prosperous, wealthy, and conserva- 


tive. Since the war it has had a develop- 


PRESIDENT MONROE'S JOURNEY 


ment which, if slow when compared with 
that of Western 
been sure and substantial. 


many other cities, has 
It has now a 
population of over 80,000, an increase of 
30,000 since the census of 1880. It is laid 
out in regular squares; the streets are 
broad and beautiful. In 1871 the area of 
the city was extended to cover nearly 
eleven square miles. One of the disad- 
vantages of the city has been the disagree- 
able effects of the smoke from the burn- 
coal; the advent of natural 
gas, however, and the recent resolutions 


ing of soft 
of the younger and more ambitious ele 


ment, formed into a ‘‘ Board of Trade,” 
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promise a change of the most agreeable 
character. 

The manufacturing interests of Colum 
bus are very large and constantly increas 
ing; the banks are heavy exchanges and 
depositories; and there is no Western city 


of its size that has a larger or sounden 
financial responsibility, and none whose 
citizens have more publie spirit or enthu 
siastic enterprise. 

In 1817 
passed 


President Monroe and 
through Franklin 


suite 


County, in 





WEsT, 1817. 


which Columbus is situated, on his return 
to Detroit, after his northern tour of in 
spection of fortifications. They travelled 
on horseback, ‘‘ generally escorted from 
one town to another by the military and 
distinguished citizens.” They rode fast, 
and, as recorded, ‘“‘in a canter.” Mr 
Monroe wore the old-fashioned three-cor 
nered cocked hat, but otherwise in plain 
citizen dress, and his face was observed to 
be very much sunburnt from exposure. 
At this time the number of people living 
in Columbus did not exceed 700, but the 
Franklin Bank had been incorporated, and 
the State offices had been removed from 
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LYNE STARLING. 


Chillicothe to Columbus, and on the first 
Monday in December, 1816, the Legislature 
iad held its initial session in a State-house 
vhich cost $83,000, including the necessary 
idjunct of a penitentiary. Columbus had 
much to contend with, as it was thought to 
a rough spot in the woods, and not near 
he important public roads; but settlers 
came from everywhere, and it grew with 


+ 


istrength that was of permanent value. 
\bout 1822 there 
vas the usual re 
sult of hasty spec- 
ilation, depres- 
sion, and Henry 
Clay, who was 
then practising 
aw, had his hands 
full in the defence 
of suits. But when 
the National Road 
vas located, Co 
lumbus put on a 
cheerful face, and 
contrived a big im- 
petus by a ‘‘ feed- 
er’ to the Ohio Ca- 
nal. Yet the peo- 
ple were like the 
fishes in the sea, 


living off one an- 
other, and it was 
not until serious 
attention was giv- 


Vou. LXXVI.—No. 455.—50 





en to manufacturing of lumber, spinning, 
ete., that the town began to show reason 
for existence. The men who worked then 
were hardy and industrious; doubtless 
few of them saw how great a town they, 
were founding : for, like the diamond 
hunters, they subsequently seattered their 
accumulated wealth elsewhere Of the 
four original projectors, Lyne Starling 
accomplished the mos wood : he lived a 
bachelor, but when he died, in the fall of 
1848, at the age of sixty-five years, he left 
$35,000—which was considered a large 
sum at that time—for the erection of the 
Starling Medical College—a noble and 
well-equipped institution, which has now 
a large museum and a first-class chemical 
laboratory, and has also associated with 
it an excellent hospital. 

July 4, 1825, the celebration of the open 
ing of the Ohio Canal took place at ‘* Lick 
ing Summit,” and Governor Clinton, of 
New York, accompanied by Solomon Van 
Rensselaer, and Messrs. Rathbone and 
Lord, who made the first loan to the State 
for the purposes of the canal, were present. 
Afterward, in Columbus, Governor Clin 
ton declared that ‘‘ ten years after the con 
summation of this work it will produce an 
annual revenue of at least a million dol 
lars”; but the results were not as he pre 
dicted they would be. The history of the 
city from this time up to 1846 was un 
eventful, but then came an increased im 
provement. Speculation was not so wild 
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and foolish. Many new and substantial 
buildings were erected, and a great deal 
of capital was invested in railroads and 
banking concerns. The Columbus and 
Xenia Railway was construeted, and trav 
el was opened to Cincinnati in 1850. In 
1851 the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cin 
cinnati Railroad was finished, and in 1852 
the Central road to Zanesville; and the 
Columbus, Piqua, and Indiana was opened 
to Piqua in 1853 At this period the only 
prominent newspaper was the Ohio States 
man, which was founded by Samuel Me- 
dary in 1837, and was the leading organ 
of Democracy in the West. S.S. Cox was 
for many years 1ts associate editor. 

So much for the early history of a West 
ern town. In these days the soil of prog- 
ress of such cities is not turned over by 
any Pompeys, Ciceros, or Czeesars, and 
there are no remnants of early existence 
worth the trouble of handing down, ex 
cept through the medium of the city’s ree 
ords on the public library shelf, and even 
there the dust is likely to remain undis 
turbed jut the pluck of the early set 
tlers of Columbus was not especially in- 
spired by any evidence of future great 
ness In fact the location was selected in 
a rather hap-hazard way, without much 
reference to whether nature would do 
anything to assist; but in this particular 
the people builded better than they knew, 
for the seemingly inexhaustible coal-fields 
of the Hocking Valley were subsequently 
discovered at their very doors, and in 
stantly made Columbus the entrepdét for a 
creat distributing centre. Its position is 
in the midst of three great valleys, the 
Scioto, Muskingum, and Hocking, whose 
harvestings are in wonderful variance and 
abundance. The region of coal and iron 
has aroused and fed immense manufactur- 
ing interests, which have given employ- 
ment and fortunes to thousands; its agri 
cultural resources have stretched over a 
magnificent country of 8000 square miles, 
and the development, rapid as it has 
been, is really in itsinfancy. The cities, 
towns, and villages near it, such as Zanes- 
ville, Newark, Portsmouth, Chillicothe, 
Circleville, Ironton, Gallipolis, Logan, 
Lancaster, Athens, London, Washington 
C. H., Zenia, Springfield, Urbana, Piqua, 
Bellefontaine, Marion, Delaware, Akron, 
and Mount Vernon, help to sustain it by 
direct railroad communication, and are in 
a large measure dependent upon it for 
their supplies. Of course all this gives 


employment to the railroads, and a con 
tinually increasing interchange of traffic 
which has excited such competition that 
now there are fourteen lines of railway 
which enter the city. It is very likely 
that Columbus may in time surpass bot} 
Cleveland and Cincinnati in the magni 
tude of its demands and supplies as a rai 

road centre. Fuel is cheap, freights ar 
extremely low, and these, with many other 
advantages, offer unusual opportunities to 
merchants and manufacturers. 

The records for the year 1886 show the 
value of real estate by tax duplicate to 
be nearly twenty-seven millions of dol 
lars. The assessed value of new struct 
ures of the year is nearly a million and 
a half, and the rate of taxation on the 
$100 of valuation, $2 17. In the real estate 
sales the increase over the preceding year 
amounted to nearly two million dollars 
Columbus now claims to be the wealth 
iest city of its size in the country, and 
has at least $190,000,000 of capital in 
vested; about $18,000,000 is invested in 
incorporated manufacturing companies, 
$8,000,000 in individual manufacturing 
$20,000,000 in the coal business, a like 
amount in the iron business, $35,000,000 
in railroads, and the balance in real es 
tate and wholesale and retail business and 
miscellaneous enterprises. The amount 
of business done last year in Columbus 
aggregated nearly $60,000,000, and it is 
stated by the local statisticians that the 
losses amounted to exactly $11,022 18. 

Columbus has three great interests 
coal, iron, and ‘‘ buggies.” On_ these 
three the city has shaped its ends and 
fashioned its hopes. The work of min 
ing, selling, and shipping of coal gives 
employment to over ten thousand men. 
It is now the most important industry in 
the State. The report of the inspector 
indicates that 9,000,000 tons of coal were 
mined in Ohio last year, of which consid 
erably over 2,000,000 tons were used by 
the city’s own consumption. There are 
twenty-two firms and corporations en 
gaged in mining and shipping coal. 

The quality of the iron ore found in 
the Hocking Valley is said to be supe 
rior to even the Pennsylvania materia! 
There are sixty-seven firms engaged in 
the business of buying the iron as it 


leaves the furnaces. The annual output 
averages 200,000 tons. This consumes 
about 400,000 tons of ore, and about 


600,000 tons of coal, and 400.000 tons of 
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limestone. 
Last year 
the busi 
ness reach 
ed nearly 
84,000,000 The railroad facilities enable 
Columbus to place iron anyw here at such 
prices and with such despatch as to dis 
el fear of annoying competition ; and 
this, added to the fact that the coal and 
imestone used in the reduction of iro1 
ore are found in the same soil, enables the 
manufacturer to produce iron cheaper 
In con 
junetion with this the lumber trade is a 
very important factor in the interests of 
the city, reaching over 80,000,000 feet per 


han 1b can be done elsewhere. 


vear, and employing about fifteen him 
dred people in its handling. But the 
rd principal industry of Columbus is 
the mmanufacture of ‘‘buggies” and car 
riages, which find their way not only to 
il] parts of this country, but to some of 
the most obscure foreign places. There 
ire eighteen manufacturers, employing 
bout 2500 men and 300 women. Over 
three million feet of lumber and three 
thousand tons of iron are used annuaily 
in the construction of vehicles. It is also 
estimated that of other material used there 
are nearly four million feet of leather, 
equal to about seven thousand hides, and 








about 75.000 yards of cloth, and 21,000 
These heures 


and to the reader 


yards of Brussels carpet. 
seem almost incredible, 
who has up to this time wondered why 
Columbus is chiefly known as the resi 
dence of politicians and the seat of a very 
ney will 


cause no little surprise. Last vear the 


interesting State government. t 


f 


sale of over 20,000 carriages (1 


ugaies, ete, ) 
indicates that, by counting ten hours to a 
day of work, one must have been made 
every nine minutes. One of the manu 
facturers made the statement that in the 
consumption of hides alone for this pur- 
pose, if the number of cattle killed w ere 
seen marching four abreast toward Co 
a 
procession over fifty miles long. The 


lumbus, there would be every year 


amount of capital employed is $2,500,000, 
and a yearly expenditure of $1,200,000, 
not including $825,000 for wages. Last 
year the receipts were about $3,000,000 
There are also in Columbus various 
other manufacturing enterprises — there 
are 365 in all—the most important of 
which is the making of machinery and 
agricultural implements. . There are thir 
teen iron-founderies, two malleable-iron 
works, a steel-rail mill, a rolling -mill 
and twelve galvanized-iron works Al 
most every convenience of ordinary use 


4 


to be obtained can be found of home 
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The facilities for this are almost 
unequalled, and the trade has extended 
largely abroad. 


make. 


There are 212 jobbing 
houses in Columbus, whose business last 
year exceeded 850,000,000. It is claimed 
that there are very few cities where the 
maxim * 
hered to 


“pay as you go” is so rigidly ad 

There are not many pieces of 
property mortgaged to outside capitalists, 
and speculation is chiefly confined to the 
legitimate changes in the value of land 
and buildings 


VIEW OF THE 


Most of the business buildings are large 
and substantial, ornamenting the streets 
In this 
conservatism is gener 
Co 
provincial” in that it is one of 
the most conservative cities in the land. 
Its upper ten thousand follow no fashions 
but Things that are ‘‘ New- 


upon which they are located. 
country, at least, 
ally looked upon as provincialism. 
lumbus is ‘ 


their own. 


Yorkish” have no following, except where 


they may aid for good and direct ends. 
The people are cultivated by refined in- 
stincts which do not lead to extravagance 
or display. 


quietly 


The richest among them live 


in comfortable homes, and in 


Y 
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houses which are solidly built, and wit} 
out pretentious architecture. The prince 
pal residence street is Broad Street, whic] 
does not belie its name, and is one of thy 
most beautiful thoroughfares to be four 

in an American city. It extends for 

distance of several miles, and in the sun 
mer-time the four of shade tre¢ 
form a bower of foliage which, while 

may give to the avenue a rural beauty 
quite different from what a city street 
ought to 


rows 


be, according to the cold an 


FROM THE RIVER. 


uninteresting style of a Fifth Avenue 
resident, it is nevertheless a very lovely 
characteristic of Columbus, to which th 

householders are much attached. It runs 
at an angle with High Street, the leading 
business street, and at the juncture are 
formed the two sides of a huge square, 
in the centre of which stands the Capito! 
building, a bold and impressive structure 
built of gray limestone quarried within 
four miles of the city. It is Dorie in its 
style, and the time occupied in building 
was nearly fifteen years, by convict la 
bor. This, of course, includes several sus 
pensions of work. The cost when com 
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pleted amounted to $1,441,675. It is sur- 
rounded by immense colonnades and ter 
races, and the four porticoes are mounted 
by huge columns, 36 feet high and of 6 
The height 
of the building to the pinnacle of the cu 
pola is 158 feet. The interior of the build- 
ing is elaborately fitted in different mar 
bles, and the many rooms and offices open 
into a rotunda some 65 feet in diameter. 
The height from the floor to the eye of 
the dome is 120 feet. The first floor is 
devoted to State offices; the second, to the 
large chambers—the Senate, the State Li- 
brary, the House of Representatives, and 
the Supreme Court Room. There are 53 
rooms in the building, and 4892 pieces 
of American and foreign marbles were 
used in its construction. The rotunda 
floor is a mosaic of 4957 pieces of marble 
from Vermont and Portugal. The centre 
is a star of thirty-two points, formed 
by black, green, red, and white marbles. 
There are several pieces of art in the ro- 
tunda, and conspicuous among them are 
W.H. Powell’s famous painting of ‘‘ Com- 
modore Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie,” 
owned by the State; four statues, import- 


feet 2 inches base diameter. 


1e 


COLUMBUS 


ed from Italy, representing *‘ A Prophetess 
of the Future,” ‘‘The Muse of History,” 
‘* The Priestess of Bacchus,” and the figure 
The Lincoln Memorial 
is a historical group, cut from Italian mar- 
ble, in alto-rilievo, the surface on which 
the figures are carved being 5 feet 2 inches 
in length, the height and width each be- 
ing 3 feet The colossal bust 
surmounting the monument is of Carrara 
marble, and an exquisite piece of work- 
manship. 


of ‘‘ Innocence.” 


2 inches. 


The celebration of the opening 
of this building occurred January 1, 1856, 
and was made a great social event by Ohio. 
It was attended by the State Legislatures 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, and an old 
resident declares that the ‘‘ house-warm 
ing’ was made notable by the largest 
gathering of beauty and chivalry ever 
seen in the West. 

It has always been said that if one 
Wishes to meet creditor, it 
was only necessary to take a position on 
the floor of the Capitol rotunda at noon 
time, for it would seem as if nearly ev 
erybody in Columbus made it a thor- 
oughfare, connecting with one of the four 
streets. 


a debtor or 


It has always been a great po- 
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IAVID W. DESHLER 


litical exchange If the marbles of the 
walls and floors could speak, they would 
call forth the names of many whose rem 


iniscences of Columbus 
a good-sized world. Sal 
Chase, John Sherman, William 
Allen G. Thurman, and Chief 
Justice Waite have here fought their po- 
litical battles. <A 


was Rutherford B. Hayes, who in his qui 


early days in 


would interest 
mon P 
Dennison, 
silent listener often 
et home a few rods away never dreamed 
of being a future President of the United 
States. Perhaps no man in Ohio exhib- 
ited more of the true Northern grit and 
had more influence in Columbus affairs 
during the war than Salmon P. Chase, 
and his antislavery advocacy frequently 
brought him in contact with people who 
tested his bravery to no little extent. It 
is related that on one occasion, when he 
was announced to speak in a school-house 
somewhere between Columbus and Cin- 
a notice was served on him that 
he would be mobbed if he attempted to 
utter But he determined to fill 
his appointment. 


cinnati, 


a word. 
A crowd of his friends 
attended the meeting fully armed, but the 
enemies of the abolitionists startled the 
audience by a wild yell and a storm of 
The pistols put them to flight, but 
Mr. Chase, after quietly wiping a rotten 


eggs. 
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egg from his shirt bosom, proceeded in 
the most unruffled way, amid the cheers 
Mr 
Chase was one of the leaders in organiz 
ing the Liberty Party in Columbus in De 
cember, 1841. He subsequently prepared 
an edition of the Statutes of Ohio. and 
was Governor 1855 to 1859. His 
successor in this office was William Den 
nison, who afterward Postmas- 
ter-General. Mr. Dennison held a sway 
which had a strong political effect, and 
some of his most earnest efforts were di- 
rected against the rebellion. The influ 
ence which such men as Chase, Dennison. 
and Thurman, with their families, exerted 
in the home affairs of Columbus had much 
to do, as can readily be imagined, in mod 
elling all matters relative to social life. 
The constant interchange of hospitalities 
between the private citizens and states 
men who were drawn to the political 
centre fashioned its society, and made it 
not unmindful of 


science. 


of what was now a crowd of people. 


from 


became 


its needs in education 
This was followed by the 
establishment of a free public library, cir 


and 


culating libraries, a scientific association 

and an art gallery. The Columbus Art 
Gallery was formed in 1879, and has now 
an average of about 200 scholars. It has 
had since its start about 1600 pupils. Thi 
studies pursued are in drawing from life 

water-color, oil-painting, and decoration 
The people have been slow, however, in 
expending any money for outward dis 
play in this direction, and doubtless it 
will not be until the rising generation are 
fully grown that there will be any elab 
orate architecture covering those things 
which mark the progress of thought. It 
was in Columbus that the novelist Wil 
liam D. Howells marked out a political 
career, first as an editor of the Ohio State 
Journal, and afterward as consul to Ven- 
ice, where his literary abilities were de 
veloped with the strength that has since 
made him famous. Whitelaw Reid, now 
editor of the Tribune, although born and 
reared in Xenia, here first drew the en 
couragement which sent him to Virginia 
as a war correspondent. Nor has Colum 


bus been wanting in other individuals 


who can lay claim to world-wide reputa 


tions outside of politics. The late Wil 
liam S. Sullivant made valuable contri 
butions to botany; Professor Leo Lesque 
reux won considerable renown as a ge 
ologist; and Professor Dr. Theodore G 
Wormley, now of the University of Penn 
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sylvania, has been 
placed in the front 
of special 
chemists through 


rank 


11S microscopical 


nvestigations in 


toxicology (his 
work on poisons, 
llustrated with 
steel - engravings 
by his wife, has ex- 
cited 
ration 


much admi- 
and atten- 
tion); Dr. James 
Hoge, father of the 
Presbytery, 
Co- 
more 


Qnio 
in 
lumbus for 
fifty years, 
and was a man of 


preached 
than 
great eloquence ; 


Michael Sullivant 


but 


resided in Columbus, 
his Illinois farm was known as the 
in the world; David W. Deshler, 
at one time president of three banks, was 


largest 


the head of one of the oldest families in 
the State, and deeply interested himself 
in the good of the municipality and its pri- 
Dr. Samuel Mitchell Smith 
was Surgeon-General of Ohio during the 


vate Citizens; 
war, for thirty years a professor in the 
Starling Medical College, and during the 
last twenty years of his life President of 
the Central Ohio Lunatie Asylum; Dr. Lin- 


VIEW ON THE RIVER, 


coln Goodale gave to the city a beau- 
tiful park. During the war Columbus 
was in the midst of muck activity as 


COLUMBUS. 


VIEW IN THE CITY PARK 

a place of enlistment and general rendez 
In 1864 the United States barracks 
for that vicimity were established there, 
and the who went out from 


Columbus and the massing of State com 


vous. 
volunteers 


panies rendered the city’s streets an ac 
tive military scene which will never be 
forgotten. It was here also that the cele 
brated rebel John Morgan was confined, 
and from here that he made his escape 
The barracks were occupied as an arsenal 
until 


November, 1875, when they 


changed into a station for receiving and 


were 
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organizing recruits, which are sent there 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cin 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, and Detroit, and 
there several months. 


re- 
main 


The expen 
ditures amount to nearly $70,000 a year, 


and the buildings have cost in the neigh 
borhood of $400,000. 

Columbus does much for charity. In 
its organized work there are already the 
Female Benevolent Association, the In 
dustrial School, the Hannah Neil Mission, 
the Women’s Home, the Soldiers’ Home, 
the Hare Orphans’ Home, the St. Francis 
Hospital, and the House of the Good 
Shepherd During last year two gifts of 
were made to the Women’s Asso- 
ciations by 


money 
William G. Deshler, amount- 
ine to $133,000. One of these donations 
consisted of $33,000 for the establishment 
The al- 
liance of charity and religion has always 
The 


various religious denominations have for 


of a Protestant lying-in hospital. 
been singularly strong in Columbus. 


each other a praiseworthy regard. The 


chureh edifices are not extravagant, but 


they their work is 
carried on quietly and effectively. 
The State buildings located in Colum 


bus 


are substantial, and 


are all architecturally beautiful, and 


with the exception of Washington, no 
other city can boast of larger structures 
many. The State Insane Asylum 
$2,000,000, and will 
It has in connection with 
it a farm of 300 acres. It is constructed 
of cut brick, and is situated 
three miles west of the city, on rising 


or so 
cost accommodate 
1300 patients. 
stone and 
vround commanding a fine view of the 
country. It has a complete armament 
for its own use in private gas-works, wa- 
ter-works, engine-house, ete. There is 
also an institution called the Idiot Asy- 
lum, which contains on the average about 
800 inmates, and employs about 150 per- 
sons. The cost of this to the State is 
$125,000 a year. The Ohio Penitentiary 
was begun in 1833 and finished in 1835, 
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entirely by convict labor, and has cost 
$800,000. The buildings are composed of 
brick and stone, and now contain ove 
1300 prisoners. It is a model institu 
tion of the kind, with excellent systen 
and discipline. The prison shops are 
large and commodious, and the convicts 
are employed by manufacturers. Thi 
annual expense of the prison maintenance 
reaches on an average now to $250,000 
The Blind Asylum is of old English char 
acter in design, built of cut stone and 
brick, and cost 
$600,000. 


in the neighborhood of 
It will accommodate about 1000 
The grounds surrounding. th: 
asylum are beautiful, and tended with 
jealous care. 


people. 


There are on an average 
about 300 pupils being educated by the 
State, employing about seventy persons as 
instructors and help. 


The annual expen 
ditures 


$50,000. The 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum was erected at a 
cost of $800,000. It is built of brick, and 
elaborately trimmed with limestone and 
sandstone. ' It is one of the finest struc 
tures in the State, and is surrounded by 
extensive grounds. 


amount to about 


It has an average of 
about 400 pupils, and the expenses reach 
nearly $80,000 a year. A most important 
and valuable adjunct to the business pur 
poses of the city—because its ramifications 
tend so largely to develop the resources 
of the State—is the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, which was founded by an act of 
1862. The United States 
made a grant of 630,000 acres of public 
land for the establishing of a college 
‘where the leading objects shall be to 
teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts’; this without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics. The total income of the 
University has been over $60,000 a year 
for some time past, and the value of the 
endowment and property is estimated to 
be about $1,200,000; this has been brought 
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ibout by the sale of land held in ivust by 
the State, and the receipt of $300,000 from 
Franklin County, and $28,000 from the 
Columbus citizens. The University is 
located within the limits of the city, about 
three miles north of the ‘* State-house,” 
which seems to be the starting-point for 
local measurement. It is now surround- 
ed by some 325 acres of land for agricul- 
tural uses, and a ‘‘ campus” of forty acres 
is under constant improvement. There 
are four buildings; one containing the 
geological museum, art hall, laboratories, 
library, President's room, and chapel, and 
the office of the State meteorological bu- 
reau. Another contains the department 
of botany and horticulture, in conjunc- 
tion with greenhouses and experiment 
ing rooms. There are also in the other 
buildings the mechanical, chemical, and 
mining engineering; two dormitories for 
students, and the various rooms for class 
purposes. In the library are about 8000 
books, which, with the convenience of the 
State library of over 60,000 volumes, gives 
the scholar all possible opportunity. Cer- 
tain it is that Ohio is pursuing a most 
thorough and magnificent system, not 
only for the development of its natural 
resources, but for the education of its peo- 
ple. Opposite the southeast corner of the 
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State-house is the government building 
for the uses of the Post- office, United 
States courts, Signal Service Office, In- 
ternal Revenue Division, and the Pen- 
sion Office. This building, recently com 
pleted, is one of the handsomest in Colum- 
bus; of modern style of architecture, and 
built of cut stone. Its cost was half a 
million dollars. It is perhaps worth say 
ing that the Pension Office is the largest 
in the United States, paying out $1,675,000 
a month. This provides for all the Ohio 
pensioners excepting those known as 
Navy pensioners, who draw from the Chi 
cago agency. There are also nearly three 
thousand pensioners who reside in other 
States and Territories. The citizens of 
Columbus point with much pride to this 
new government building, because it was 
erected without any ‘‘ jobbing”’ or corrup 
tion. The City Hall is an imposing build 
ing in Amherst stone. It is situated di 
rectly opposite the south side of the Capi 
tol, and contains, besides the city offices, 
a public library, and at present the rooms 
of the Board of Trade. This organization 
has, however, arranged for an elaborate 
new building, a plan which was consum 
mated by the more active young business 
men of the city as soon as the Columbus 
Club was formed. The Board of Trade 
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now consists of about 500 active members. 
One of its aims is to offer and provide en 


tertainment for strangers, especially for 


members of the Legislature, who are for a 
time residents in the city. It has already 
accomplished much good by its strong co 
operation of influential citizens in the fm- 
provement of streets and lighting the city. 
Building operations in Columbus recent 
ly have been so numerous as to prevent a 
detailed mention here. It is said no city 
of less than twice its size can show such a 
building record 

In regard to its municipal matters, Co 
lumbus is fully abreast with the times. 
Its police and fire departments are thor- 
oughly adequate, and its public-school 
build 
education 
hands of 
The 
sanitary condition of the city is excellent. 
It is supplied with from living 
springs through the“ Holly” engine-works. 


system, numbering twenty-two 
the 
the 


thoughtful and progressive people 


ings, and providing for 


of 10,000 children, is in 


water 


The sewerage is particularly good, as Co 
lumbus is built on high rolling ground, 
that 


There are 


makes desirable surface drainage. 


two very handsome parks. 


Goodale Park was presented to the city 
in 1851 by Lincoln Goodale, and contains 
about forty acres of undulating ground, 
filled with a natural growth of forest trees, 
The 


City Park, lying in the southern part of 


a pretty lake, and gravelled walks. 


the city, isa place of frequent resort, hand 
somely laid out, and ornamented by foun- 
tains and garden shrubbery. Franklin 


Park is another convenient breathing 
place. 

Green Lawn Cemetery contains nearly 
eighty-five acres of land, and lies about 
a mile and a half southwesterly from the 
State-house. The greater portion of the 
grounds is covered by native forest trees, 
and is laid out in many graceful avenues, 
which are lined by handsome monuments 
and well-kept burial lots. The street rail- 
road facilities of Columbus are extensive 
excellent There is 
a large Union Depot, very commodious 


and substantial, in which over one hun- 


and in order. also 


dred passenger trains daily arrive and 
depart. 

There are four daily papers published 
in the city, and several weeklies and 
The Ohio State Journal and 
Daily Times are morning papers, and the 
Dispatch is published in the evening. 
There is also a German daily, the West- 


monthlies. 
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bote. The.Ohio State Journal was pub 
lished before the city of Columbus was 
laid out, and its early history justifies thi 
figure of speech that ‘‘it rocked the cradle 
of the infant capital.” Its history is real 
ly older than its present name, it being a 
direct descendant of the Western Intell: 
gencer, which was established by Colon¢ 
James Kilbourne in 1811, in the villag: 
of Worthington, nine from thi 
“high bank on the Sceioto.” It was 
removed to Columbus in 1814. In 
its present name was adopted. Governor 
John Greiner, famous the country over 
in the singing campaigns of the °40’s 
General William 
Schouler was identified with it from 1856 
to 1858, and Dr. Isaac J. Allen was the 
editor during the early part of the war 
Later editors were William D. Howells 
and General James M. Comly. The pre- 
sent editor is S. 


miles 


1825 


was one of its editors. 


J. Flickenger. 

Rustic reminders of early days are the 
old Scioto River bridge and the turnpik: 
road to Cincinnati, travelled by the Ohio 
Stage Company, and owned by Neil Sulli 
vant, Tallmadge, and Deshler—men who 
afterward looked upon the enterprise as a 
most gratifying foundation to their suc 
cess in life. 

Among the memories of early Colum 
bus is ‘‘the old Eagle Tavern,” where, if 
there were such things in those days 
and there must haye been since the time 
of Cesar 
formed. At rate, it 
the °20’s, and situated 
High Street, opposite the public offices. 
Among those who frequented the place 
were Henry Stanbery, Thomas Ewing, 
James M. Bell, Lyne Starling, and scores 


many 
any 


political rings wer 


was a famous 


resort in was 


on 


of others who became prominent in the 
political history of Ohio. The proprietor 
of the place was a John Young, who was 
noted for the excellence of his mint-ju 
leps, the elegance of his wardrobe, and his 
being the greatest gambler in Ohio. Per 
haps it was to this latter fact that Bell 
who was at one time Speaker of the House, 
owed his passion for gambling, which af 
terward proved hisruin. Ewing was con 
sidered the epicure of the clique, caring 
little for drink, and Stanbery never for 
got the delights of many cozy hours at 
the old Eagle, even after he 
member of Johnson’s cabinet, from which, 
it will be remembered, he resigned to de 
fend the impeachment. Nothing now re 
mains of this old ‘‘ Eagle Coffee-House.”’ 


became a 
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i he that the value of the drama as 
a 


an educational factor is becoming so 


widely recognized, a paper which merely 
professes to treat of it in one of its hum 
bler phases may yet be held entitled to 
some moderate amount of consideration. 

And however this may be, there are 
readers, it is hoped, who take a suffi 
cient interest in humanity to render them 
not unwilling to read an account of the 
kind of entertainment which finds favor 
with the inhabitants of a neighborhood 
more populous than select. 

Such entertainment is provided by an 
establishment which is probably unknown 
to most London theatre-goers beyond its 
immediate vicinity, a squalid region of 
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dingy streets abounding in fried 
fish shops, small cotfee-houses 
pawnbrokers, and second-hand 
dealers of every description an 
unlovely region, where there is 
little to delight any one of the 
senses, 

Still it is not quite so desti 
tute as certain districts in the 
far East: it has a theatre of its 
own, a large and simply deco 
rated house, where the prices 
are by no means prohibitive—a 
stall costs but one shilling, and 
evening dress is not insisted on 
It is true that, in deference to 
aristocratic tastes, lemonade and 
jam puffs only are handed round 
there during the entr’actes. but 
this is a mere form, the local 
preference being in favor of 
shrimps, which the occupant 
brings with him in a paper box 

The audience except im the 
boxes, is a tolerably numerous 
one; in the stalls are a sprink 
ling of local shopkeepers, old la 
dies not unconnected with the 
charring and mangling inter 
ests, a pair or so of shee pish LOV 
ers, and one or two middle awe d 
men, who sit and gaze with a 
stolid contentment In the pit, 
dress circle, and gallery there 
are a good many youths, boys 
and girls, and homely family 
parties carrying their refresh 
ments in baskets. Enthusiasm 
is expressed by shrill and Sus 

tained whistles, and applause is constant 
throughout the performance. It is not 
exactly a distinguished audience, but it 
would be impossible to find a more indul 
gent one. To West End managers, on 
first nights, it would be simply invalua 
ble. 

In the matter of villains, indeed, the au 
ditors are almost too easily satisfied; for 
a feebler order of malefactor, when the 
time for action arrives, could hardly be 
found than the miscreants who curdle 
their blood. Stout are they and hoarse, 
but amazingly indiscreet: they will set 
out on lawless enterprises and leave their 
weapons at home, though on the rare oc- 
casions when they bring a fire-arm they 
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prove themselves the kind of marksmen 
that would enrich a shooting-gallery be 
yond the dream of avarice. 

Neither the hero nor the heroine, as a 
rule, engages the warmest sympathies of 
the house, possibly because, while the lat 
ter is seldom comely or audible, the for 
mer delivers his spirited and unimpeach- 
bleat- 
broken-winded, utterance. 
He will Say that he has no desire to shed 


able sentiments with a somewhat 


Ing, not to say 


blood, but rather than his 
child from he 


would even plunge into homicide, with 


human 
wife 


see 


and torn his side 


4 PAIR OR SO OF SHEEPISH 


an air of trying to recollect a remark 
that has struck him, which is fatal to the 
full effect of his words. And the hero- 
ine declares that will stab herself 
to the sooner than listen to the 
wicked baronet’s base proposals, in the 
tone of a lady who admits that, on the 
whole, she likes a quadrille better than a 
waltz. 


she 
heart 


The real hero is the comic cool friend 
who turns up in the nick of time, and 
baffles all evil designs by some simple ex- 
pedient, when the whole audience shout 
themselves hoarse with delight, and roar 
at the readiness of his extremely primitive 
repartee. Next to him in popularity come 
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the male and female low comedian ser 
vants, the former in an impossible liver, 
and a cockaded hat, who make fun 
dreary fun! 
elaborate ** 
er behind. 
As for the set scenes, to which all this is 
a preparation, they cannot be accused o! 
over-realism. 


Suc] 
before a front scene while ar 
set” is being hammered togeth 


I have seen a market-plac 
in Lisbon which was compounded of a 
scene in Cairo and a view of Covent Gar 
den; pillars and curtains have an unac 
countable habit of appearing in lonely 


woods; and it seems difficult to keep th: 
sky out of luxurious interi 
ors which are sumptuous] 
furnished by a single kitch 
en chair. 

The management 
too leaves something to be 
desired; at least it cannot 
be natural that, when the 
fugitives are 


stage 


required to 
escape by a rustic bridge 
across a foaming torrent, 
they should calmly step 
the water and then 
cross the bridge to the side 
of their baffled pursuers; 
but they always do. And 
I have seen light-hearted 


over 


revelry more vividly rep 
resented than by the mer 
rymakers forming in two 
lines on either side of the 
stage and with an air of ab 
sent melancholy extend 
ing one arm to indicate the 
abandonment of their gay 
ety, as is the practice here 
One of the most striking 
peculiarities of the audi 
ence is its insensibility to 
pathos; they do not scoff at it, but it 
clearly fails to affect them in the least. 
For instance, ina version of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin which I was fortunate enough to 
see, the house adored Topsy, a very stout 
person simply attired in a sack labelled 
‘‘this side up,” and shouted when she 
playfully butted her master, St. Clair, in 
the ribs, and sang a ditty—not, I think, in 
cluded in the original text—called ‘‘ I am 
so offly shy”; but it only bore with Uncle 
Tom himself, and took but a mild interest 
in his flogging, perhaps because it was per 
formed off the stage, and obviously had 
not been sufficiently severe to disarrange 
his neat toilet. 
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“THE HERO STRIPS OFF 





And as for little Eva, very nicely repre- 
sented by a precocious and squeaky young 
gentleman in a palpable flaxen wig, when 
that ‘‘ angel child,” as the characters called 
her, expired, with a band of real Jubilee 
negroes and negresses on chairs by the 
door singing, no doubt a little superfluous- 
ly, ** Tell me where my Eva's gone,” no- 
body, so to speak, turned a hair. 

Yet little Eva ‘‘at her sports” with 
Uncle Tom was something to remember, 
and I never beheld a more moving spec- 
tacle in my life than the good old black 
gentleman presented with a wreath of 
paper flowers on his burnt-corked head. 

It would be ungrateful in the highest 
degree if I did not record that I have wit- 
nessed scenes on this stage which it would 
be impossible to equal on any other 
scenes which will never fade from my 
memory. 

There was that great situation, in a play 
called The Orange Girl, where the virtu- 
ous and wrongfully accused hero was dis- 
covered as a convict working with his 
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gang at Portland. To him enters the 
wicked baronet, who wears, as the insignia 
of his rank, a frock-coat, a low waistcoat, 
and a tie which an errand-boy would dis 
dain; he has come, partly to visit the gov 
ernor, whom he describes (one trusts un 
truthfully) as an old college chum of his, 
partly to taunt the hero, whose conviction 
he has procured by villany. 

3ut at the moment when the hero is 
almost stung to a mitigated annoyance, 
the inevitable comic friend turns up with 
the proof of his innocence. ‘‘See here,” 
he says to the governor, the warders, and 
some mildly interested convicts—*‘ the 
prisoner was accused, on the evidence of 
this man, of forging a bank-note, on the 
back of which his name was found en 
graved. Well, I hold here a letter, dis- 
covered in an old coat, refusing to com 
mit the very crime of which he was after 
ward found guilty!” 

No one can resist such evidence as this: 
the hero strips off his broad-arrowed coat, 
and flings it to the baffled baronet, with 


emer 
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the remark that he we now: 


whereupon, with the full approbation of 


may ar that 


the governor, two warders seize the de 
tested villain, and march 


without 


into the 


further ado, and the curtain 


him 
jail 
falls amidst frantic enthusiasm 

Then there was a drama with spectral 
effects, where the heroine possessed a gui- 
tar which, as one of the comic servants in- 
formed 
‘T? 


voice, 


us, Was an uncanny 


ave ‘eard it,” he said, 


instrument. 
in an awe-struck 
‘‘a-playin’ that toon she was so 
fond of, all of itself, whenever our missis 
was poorly.” The heroine has departed 
to implore the villanous step brother to 
procure her an interview with her father, 
who cast 


has her off for marrying the 


THE WICKED STEP-BROTHER HAS THRUST 


HEROINE’S LEF1 


HIS RAT 
ARM.” 


The 


turn in great anxiety. 


hero husband is awaiting her re- 
As he sits in a low 
ly cottage interior, with his wife’s guitar 
hanging the 


darker, 


on door, the stage grows 
thunder-storm 
raging on the prompt side, and all at once 
that tune. ‘‘She ‘as 
returned!” he cries, but the next moment 
staggers And reason, 
for that ghostly guitar, illumined with the 


unearthly light of spirits of wine, is seen 


darker and a is 


he hears favorite 


back. with good 


slowly working its way up a wire toward 
the roof, as it performs the air his wife had 
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loved in happier moments 
he falls lifeless, with 
such a portent he can no] 


As he sees it 
a scream, for after 
onger doubt that 
his wife has been foully murdered; and, as 
it happens, his presentiment is but too fa 
tally verified. At that same moment thi 
wicked step-brother has thrust his rapir 

under the heroine’s left arm. 

When I last visited this theatre a won 
derful drama by the title of Minnigrey 
was produced there, for the first time, wit! 
distinguished success, and though I ean 
not say that it surpassed some of its pre 
decessors in vigor and etfectiveness, it was 
a striking piece of work in its way. It was 
founded on ‘‘ the most popular novel ever 
written” and a detailed 

account of its plot may be 
an insult to the well-read 
But it may be mentioned 
that Minnigrey is the name 


—so said the bills 


of the heroine; she is sup 
posed to be a foundling, 
but in reality is the daugh 
ter of an earl’s eldest son, 
and her noble grandfather 
had executed, ** by permis 
the king,’ what 
was aptly described as a 
**peculiar will,” devising 
his title and to 
‘the child eldest 
son, whether male or fe- 


sion of 


estates 
of his 
male.” 

The earl’s second son is 
an abandoned villain, who 
is in the seeret of Minni 
grey’s birth, and wishes to 
secure the title for his own 
the ‘‘ Hon. Capt’in 
*Oward,” of the British 
army, now with Sir Ar 
thur Wellesley in Portu 
gal, where the Peninsular 
War 
ging. 

Capt'in ’Oward’s 
the estates and title 


boy, 


IER UNDER THE 


is supposed to be ra 


claim 
himself, being under 
a cloud, which is visible in his complex 
ion. So he lays a plot to abduct Minni 
grey, carry her to Portugal, and marry 
her to the captain, thereby, as he explains, 
securing for him a coronet. 


father cannot 


He lures her from her guardian (whose 
countenance is not much less dingy than 
his own, being covered with charcoal 
wrinkles till it resembles a railway map), 
and carries her to Wapping. But Minni 


grey has a lover, a young gypsy known 








as Gus Lee, and it is necessary 
to entrap him too—at least in 
the villain’s opinion. ‘‘ For,” 
he observes, ‘‘ the serpent has 
its sting, the wolf his fangs, 
and the gypsy his suspi- 
cions /’—a remark which—I 
cannot imagine why— was 
received with positive rapt 
ure by the gallery. 

So he lures him to Wap 
ning too, and hires another 
villain to kidnap him on 
board one of his Majesty's 
men-of-war, which is bound 
for a yellow-fever coast. 

Gus Lee is rapped on the 
head, and the Ww icked captain 
orders his minions to drag 
him on the vessel, when the 
comic friend in need turns 
up opportunely. ‘* You shall 
not take him there!” he says. 

[ say yes, yes!” roars the 
captain; ‘‘see, here is an or 
der from the commander!” 
‘‘And I say no, no!” shouts the friend; 
‘for here is an order—from the doctor!” 
Tableau, with the friend making a rude 
and ancient gesture of defiance at the cap 
tain-across the hero’s prostrate body as 
the curtain falls, leaving the audience 
lashed to a frenzy of excitement. 

In the next act we were in Portugal 
with the British army, represented by 
Colonel Talbot (a stern but kind-hearted 
officer, with an expression as if he thought 
he perceived drains), Capt’in “Oward, and 
seven vague privates in very tall shakos, 
and the uniform of a German band in 
narrow circumstances. 

Gus Lee and his friend are in the regi 
ment—they began in the navy, but that is 
a detail—and Minnigrey and the cloudy 
faced uncle are there too. The capt'in, 
who is fully worthy of his parent, insults 
Minnigrey, and Gus cuts him down, which 
brings us to a second tableau-—the heroine 
clinging to her deliverer’s arm, and the 
army behind raising their shakos solemn 
ly as they form a semicircle round their 
vanquished captain. 

Then we find Gus imprisoned in a kind 
of rabbit-hutch for striking his superior 
officer, and kind Colonel Talbot giving 
him an ‘‘hour’s leave of absence” from 
prison; the uncle hires the navy captain 
(now disguised, for purposes of his own, 
as a stout Spaniard) to shoot him through 
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THE BRITISH ARMY 


the prison bars; the comic friend (he 
might have spared himself the trouble) 

strikes up his gun at the critical moment, 

and the report brings the French army 

upon the encampment. Gus is released 
indefinitely, as the colonel, with some rea- 
son, says that every man is of value in 
the reduced state of his forces: there is a 
terrific combat off the stage with heavy 
firing, and Gus comes on triumphant, hav 

ing saved the British standard, which the 
colonel mounts a real horse to wave as 
the curtain descends. 

After this we return to England, to the 
earl’s seat in Epping Forest, and Capt’in 
‘Oward, who has somehow succeeded to 
the title, is denied admittance to his an 
cestors’ gates by the charcoaled guardian 
of Minnigrey, and four uninterested hay 
makers in faney costume. An old gypsy 
appears, and reveals that Gus Lee, who has 
cained a captain’s commission, is the right 
ful heir and the true Earl of Enswick. 

All is not over yet, however, for Gus 
has naturally to go by night and claim 
his title-deeds from the family solicitor, 
who happens to be a creature of the chief 
villain’s. This persevering scoundrel gets 
the solicitor out of the way, and repairs 
to the office, provided with a dagger and 
a bottle of chloroform, to await the hero’s 
arrival. A step is heard, a young man 
shrouded in a military cloak enters, and is 
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instantly stabbed to the heart; the navy 


captain appears next, on general felonious 
principles, and the superior villain seizes 
the opportunity to denounce him as Gus 
Lee's, or rather the new earl’s, murderer. 

Other characters come in at this, and 
amongst them, to both villains’ horror, is 
Gus Lee. ‘‘ Whom, then, have I murder 
ed!” ‘*'W retch !” 
he is informed, *‘ you have slain your own 


son! 


gasps the unlucky uncle. 


a piece of news which apparently 
settles him, and delights and surprises this 
most guileless of audiences. 

So the play ends, and it is not an un- 
fair sample of its class, which does not, as 
will have abundantly appeared, furnish a 
highly intellectual form of entertainment. 
From beginning to end—and it lasts over 
there has been little humor, 
except of the unconscious order, no wit, 
and no truth to nature, while such stage- 


three hours 


eraft as there has been is of the most ru- 
dimentary description. 
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Yet I cannot help thinking that I hay: 
seen some perforinances on far more pre 
tentious stages which have delighted thei; 
patrons with even less reason, and man 
whose influence was very far from bein« 
as innocent or as healthy. 

For though in this minor theatre. 
there has been no refinement, there has 
been absolutely no taint of coarseness, thi 
audience has been led to sympathize wit 
right and hate the wrong, in those walls a 
least; they have been interested, amused 
taken out of themselves, and while it 
quite probable that they might appreciat« 
better fare if they had the chance, they 
could not possibly appreciate it more 
And meanwhile those who are not too 
cultivated to find a certain pleasure in se¢ 
ing the utterly ridiculous presented with 
a naiveté and unconsciousness that are al 
most touching, might employ an evening 
to worse purpose than in paying a visit to 
a minor theatre. 
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I—THE LEGEND OF L'ILE DERNIERE. 
E 


MYRAVELLING south from New Or- 

leans to the Islands, you pass through 
a strange land into a strange sea, by va- 
rious winding waterways. You can jour- 
ney to the Gulf by lugger if you please; 
but the trip may be made much more 
rapidly and agreeably on some one of 
those light narrow steamers, built espe- 
cially for bayou-travel, which usually re- 
ceive passengers at a point not far from 
the foot of old Saint-Louis Street, hard by 
the sugar-landing, where theve is ever a 
pushing and flocking of steam-craft—all 
striving for place to rest their white 
breasts against the levée, side by side, 
like great weary swans. But the minia- 
ture steam-boat on which you engage pas- 
sage to the Gulf never lingers long in the 
Mississippi: she crosses the river, slips 
into some canal-mouth, labors along the 
artificial channel awhile, and then leaves 
it with a scream of joy, to puff her free 
way down many a league of heavily 
shadowed bayou. Perhaps thereafter she 
may bear you through the immense si- 
lence of drenched rice-fields, where the 
yellow-green level is broken at long in- 
tervals by the black silhouette of some ir- 
rigating machine ;—but, whichever of the 
five different routes be pursued, you will 
find yourself more than onee floating 
through sombre mazes of swamp-forest,-— 
past assemblages of cypresses all hoary 
with the parasitic tillandsia, and gro- 
tesque as gatherings of fetich-gods. Ever 
from river or from lakelet the steamer 
glides again into canal or bayou,—from 
bayou or canal once more into lake or 
bay; and sometimes the swamp- forest 
visibly thins away from these shores into 
wastes of reedy morass where, even of 
breathless nights, the quaggy soil trem- 
bles to a sound like thunder of breakers 
ou a coast: the storm-roar of billions of 
reptile voices chanting in cadence,—rhyth- 
mically surging in stupendous crescendo 
and diminwendo,—a monstrous and ap- 
palling chorus of frogs!.... 

Panting, screaming, scraping her bot- 
tom over the sand-bars,—all day the little 
steamer strives to reach the grand blaze 
of blue open water below the marsh-lands; 
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and perhaps she may be fortunate enough 
to enter the Gulf about the time of sun 
set. For the sake of passengers, she trav- 
els by day only; but there are other ves 
sels which make the journey also by night 

threading the bayou-labyrinths winter 
and summer: sometimes steering by the 
North Star,—sometimes feeling the way 
with poles in the white season of fogs, 
sometimes, again, steering by that Star of 
Evening which in our sky glows like an 
other moon, and drops over the silent 
lakes as she passes a splendid trail of 
quivering white fire. 

Shadows lengthen; and at last the 
woods dwindle away behind you into thin 
bluish lines;—land and water alike take 
more luminous color;—bayous open into 
broad passes ;—lakes link themselves with 
sea-bays ;—and the ocean-wind bursts upon 
you,—keen, cool, and“full of light. For 
the first time the vessel begins to swing, 
rocking to the great living pulse of the 
tides. And gazing from the deck around 
you, with no forest walls to break the 
view, it will seem to you that the low 
land must have once been rent asunder 
by the sea, and strewn about the Gulf in 
fantastic tatters. ... 

Sometimes above a waste of wind-blown 
prairie-cane you see an oasis emerging,—a 
ridge or hillock heavily umbraged with the 
rounded foliage of evergreen oaks :—a ché- 
niére. And from the shining flood also 
kindred green knolls arise,—pretty islets, 
each withits beach-girdle of dazzling sand 
and shells, yellow-white,—and all radiant 
with semi-tropical foliage,—myrtle and 
palmetto, orange and magnolia. Under 
their emerald shadows curious little vil- 
lages of palmetto huts are drowsing, where 
dwell aswarthy population of Orientals, — 
Malay fishermen, who speak the Spanish- 
Creote of the Philippines as well as their 
own Tagal, and perpetuate in Louisiana 
the Catholic traditions of the Indies. There 
are girls in those unfamiliar villages wor- 
thy to inspire any statuary,—beautiful 
with the beauty of ruddy bronze,—gracile 
as the palmettoes that sway above them.... 
Further seaward you may also pass a Chi- 
nese settlement: some queer camp of 
wooden dwellings clustering around a 
vast platform that stands above the water 
upon a thousand piles;—over the minia- 
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ture wharf you can scarcely fail to ob- 
serve a white sign-board painted with 
crimson ideographs. The great platform 
is used for drying fish in the sun; and the 
fantastic characters of the sign, literal- 
ly translated, mean: **‘ Heap—Shrimp 
Plenty.”.... And finally all the land melts 
down into desolations of sea-marsh, whose 
stillness is seldom broken, except by the 
melancholy ery of long-legged birds, and 
in wild seasons by that deep sound which 
shakes all shores when the weird Musician 
of the Sea touches the bass keys of his 
mighty organ.... 
Ii. 

Beyond the sea-marshes a curious arehi- 
pelago lies. If you travel by steamer to 
the sea-islands to-day, you are tolerably 
certain to enter the Gulf by Grande Pass 

skirting Grande Terre, the most famil- 
iar island of all, not so much because of 
its proximity as because of its great crum- 
bling fort and its graceful pharos: the sta- 
White-Light of Barataria. Oth- 
erwise the place is bleakly uninteresting: 


tionary 


a wilderness of wind-swept grasses and 
sinewy weeds waving away from a thin 
beach ever spe ekled with drift and decay- 
ing things,—worm-riddled timbers, dead 

Kastward the russet level is 
‘the columnar silhouette of the 


porpoises 
broken by 
light-house, and again, beyond it, by some 
puny scrub-timber, above which rises the 
angular ruddy mass of the old brick fort, 
whose witht and 
whose sluiceways are half choked by ob- 
solete cannon-shot, now thickly covered 
with shells.... 
Around all the gray circling of a shark- 
haunted sea 


ditches swarm crabs, 


incrustation of oyster 


Sometimes of autumn evenings there, 
when the hollow of heaven flames like 
the interior of a chalice, and waves and 
clouds are flying in one wild rout of 
broken gold,—you may see the tawny 
g@rasses all covered with something like 
husks, large, flat, 
and disposed evenly along the lee-side 
of each swaying stalk, so as to present 
only their edges to the wind. But, if you 
approach, those pale husks all break open 
to display strange splendors of searlet and 
seal-brown, with arabesque mottlings in 
white and black: they change into won- 
drous living blossoms, which detach them- 
selves before your eyes and rise in air, 
and flutter away by thousands to settle 
down further off, and turn into wheat- 


wheat-colored husks, 
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colored husks once more....a whirling 
flower-drift of sleepy butterflies! 


Southwest, across the pass, gleams bean- 
tiful Grande Isle: primitively a wilder- 
ness of palmetto (latanier) ;—then drain- 
ed, diked,and cultivated by Spanish sugar 
planters;—and now familiar chiefly as a 
bathing-resort. Since the war the ocean 
reclaimed its own;—the cane-fields have 
degenerated into sandy plains, over which 
tramways wind to the smooth beach ;—the 
plantation-residences have been converted 
into rustic hotels; and the negro-quarters 
remodelled into villages of cozy cottages 
for the reception of guests. But with its 
imposing groves of oak, its golden wealth 
of orange-trees, its odorous lanes of olean- 
der, its broad grazing - meadows yellow- 
starred with wild camomile, Grande Isle 
remains the prettiest island of the Gulf; 
and its loveliness is exceptional. 


For the 
bleakness of Grand Terre is reiterated by 


most of the other islands, 
téte, Calumet, Wine Island, the 
Timbaliers, Gull Island, and the many 
islets haunted by the gray pelican,—all 
of which are little more than sand-bars 
covered with wiry 
and scrub - timber. 


Caillou, Casse- 
twin 


grasses, prairie-cane, 

Last (L’ Ile 
Derniére),—well worthy a long visit in 
other years, in spite of its remoteness, is 
now a ghastly desolation twenty-five 
miles long. Lying nearly forty miles 
west of Grande Isle, it was nevertheless 


Island 


far more populated a generation ago: it 
was not only the most celebrated island 
of the group, but also the most fashion- 
able watering-place of the aristocratic 
South ;—to-day it is visited by fishermen 
only, at long intervals. Its admirable 
beach in many respects resembled that of 
Grande Isle to-day; the accommodations 
also were much similar, although finer: a 
charming village of cottages facing the 
Gulf near the western end. The hoiel it- 
self was a massive two-story construction 
of timber, containing many apartments, 
together with a large dining-room and 
dancing hall. In rear of the hotel was a 
bayou, where passengers landed—‘ Vil- 
lage Bayou” it is still called by seamen ;— 
but the deep channel which now cuts the 
island in two a little eastwardly did not 
exist while the village remained. The sea 
tore it out in one night—the same night 
when trees, fields, dwellings, all vanished 
into the Gulf, leaving no vestige of for- 
mer human habitation except a few of 
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those strong brick props and foundations 
ipon which the frame houses and cisterns 
: been raised. One living creature 
was found there after the cataclysm—a 
cow! But how that solitary 
vived the fury of a storm-flood that actu- 


ally rent the island in twain has ever re- 
mained a mystery.... 


cow sur- 


III. 
On the Gulf side of these islands you 
observe that 


trees 


when there 
all bend away from the 


may the trees 


are any 
sea; and even of bright hot days when 
the wind sleeps, there is something gro- 
tesquely pathetic in their look of ago- 
A group of oaks at Grande 
Isle I remember as especially suggestive: 


nized terror. 


five stooping silhouettes in line against 
horizon, like fleeing with 
streaming garments and wind-blown hair, 

bowing grievously and thrusting out 
arms desperately northward as to save 
themselves from falling. And they are 
being pursued indeed ;—for the sea is de- 
vouring the land. Many and many a 
mile of ground has yielded to the tireless 
charging of Ocean’s cavalry: far out you 
ean see, through a good glass, the porpoises 
ut play where of old the sugar-cane shook 


th, » 
Lil€ 


women 


out its million bannerets; and shark-fins 
now seam deep water above a site where 
Men build dikes; 
but the besieging tides bring up their bat- 
tering-rams—whole forests of drift—huge 
trunks of water-oak and weighty cypress. 
Forever the yellow Mississippi strives to 


pigeons used to coo. 


build; forever the sea struggles to de-’ 


and amid their eternal strife all 
the islands and the promontories change 
shape, more slowly, but not less fantasti- 
cally, than the clouds of heaven. 

And worthy of study are those wan 
battle- grounds where the woods made 
their last brave stand against the irresisti- 
ble invaSion,—usually at some long point 
of sea-marsh, widely fringed with billow- 
ing sand. Just where the waves curl 
beyond such a point you may discern a 
multitude of blackened snaggy shapes 
protruding above the water,—some high 
enough to resemble ruined chimneys, oth- 
ers bearing a startling likeness to enor- 
mous skeleton-feet and skeleton-hands,— 
with erustaceous white growths clinging 
to them here and there, like remnants of 
integument. These are bodies and limbs 
of drowned oaks,—so long drowned that 
the shell-scurf is inch-thick upon parts 


stroy: 


of them. beach 
Some 


look like vast broken columns; some sug- 


Further in upon the 
immense trunks lie overthrown. 


gest colossal torsos imbedded, and seem 
to reach out mutilated stumps in despair 
from their deepening graves ;—and beside 
these are others which have kept their 
feet with astounding obstinacy, although 
the barbarian tides have been charging 
them 
torn 


for 
away 
their roots. 


twenty years, and gradually 
the soil above and beneath 
The sand around,—soft be 
neath and thinly crusted upon the sur 
face,—is everywhere pierced with holes 
made by a beautifully mottled and semi 
diaphanous erab, with hairy legs, big star 
ing eyes, and milk-white claws ;—while in 
the green sedges beyond there is a perpet 
ual rustling as of some strong wind beat 
ing among reeds: a marvellous creeping 
of *‘ fiddlers,” which the inexperienced 
visitor might at first mistake for so many 
peculiar beetles, as they run about side 
ways, each with his huge single claw 
folded upon his body like a wing-case. 
Year by year that rustling strip of green 
land grows narrower; the sand spreads 
and sinks, shuddering and wrinkling like 
a living brown skin; and the last stand- 
ing corpses of the oaks, ever clinging with 
naked dead feet to the sliding beach, lean 
more and more out of the perpendicular. 
As the sands subside, the stumps appear to 
creep; their intertwisted masses of snak 
ish roots seem to crawl, to writhe, 
the reaching arms of cephalopods. .. . 
....Grande Terre is going: the sea mines 


like 


her fort, and will before many years carry 
the ramparts by storm. 
going, 


eaten three miles into her meadowed land. 


Grande Isle is 
slowly but surely: the Gulf has 


How it went I first 
heard from the lips of a veteran pilot, while 
we sat one evening together on the trunk 
of a drifted cypress 
had pressed deeply 
beach. 


Last Island has gone! 


which some high tide 
into the Grande Isle 
The day had been tropically warm ; 
we had sought the shore for a breath of 
living air. Sunset came, and with it the 
ponderous heat iifted,—a sudden 
blew,—lightnings flickered in the darken- 
ing horizon,—wind and water began to 
strive together,—and soon all the low coast 
boomed. Then my companion began his 
story ;—perhaps the coming of the storm 
inspired him to speak! And as I listened 
to him, listening also to the clamoring of 
the coast, there flashed back to me recol- 
lection of a singular Breton fancy: that 


breeze 
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the Voice of the Sea is never one voice, 
but a 


drow ned men, 


tumult of many voices—voices of 
the muttering of multitu- 
dinous dead,—the moaning of innumer- 
hosts, all rising, to rage against the 


reat Witch-eall of storms.... 


1! 
abvie g 
living, atthe g 

LV 

The charm of a single summer day on 
these island shores is something impossible 
Rare 
ly, in the paler zones, do earth and heaven 


to express, never to be forgotten. 
I 


take such luminosity: those will best un 
derstand me who have seen the splendor 
of a West Indian sky. 


v caress of color, in 


And yet there is 
a tenderness of tint, : 
these Gulf-days which is not of the An- 
a spirituality, as of eternal tropical 


must have been to even such 


spring It 


a sky that Xenophanes lifted up his eyes 
of old vowed the Infinite Blue 
was God ;—it was indeed under such a sky 


when he 


that De Soto named the vastest and grand- 
est of Southern havens Espiritu Santo, 

the Bay of the Holy Ghost. 
something unutterable in this bright Gulf- 


There is a 
air that compels awe,—something vital, 
something holy, something pantheistic: 
and reverentially the mind asks itself if 
what the eye beholds is not the Ivevpa 
indeed, the Infinite Breath, the Divine 
Ghost, the great Blue Soul of The Un- 
All, allis blue in the ealm,—save 
the low land under your feet, which you 


KNOWN, 


almost forget, since it seems only as a tiny 
green flake afloat in the liquid eternity of 
day. Then slowly, caressingly, irresist 
ibly, the witchery of the Infinite grows 
upon you: out of Time and Space you be- 
to drift into 
to forget the 
past, the present, the substantial, 
prehend nothing but the existence of that 
Ghost into 
which you would wish to melt utterly 


cin todream with open eyes, 
delicious oblivion of facts, 
to com- 
infinite Blue as something 
away forever.... 

And 


sometimes for months together. 


this day-magic of azure endures 
Cloud- 
lessly the dawn reddens up through a 
there is no speck upon the 
blossoming of its Mystical 


violet east: 
» - 
2ose,—unless 
it be the silhouette of some passing gull, 
Whirling his the 
crimsoning. floats 
Some- 


against 


wings 
Ever, as the 
higcher, the flood shifts its color. 


sickle 


sun 


times smooth and gray, yet flickering with 
the morning gold, it is the vision of John, 

the apocalyptic Sea of Glass mingled 
with fire ;—again, with the growing breeze, 
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it takes that incredible purple tint famil- 
iar mostly to painters of West Indian 
scenery ;—once more, under the blaze of 
noon, it changes to a waste of broken 
With evening, the horizon as 
sumes tints of inexpressible sweetness 


emerald. 


pearl-lights, opaline colors of milk and 
fire, and in the west are topaz-glowings 
and 
Then, if the sea sleeps, it dreams of all 
faintly, weirdly, 
even to the verge of heaven. 

Beautiful, too, are those white phantas- 
magoria which, at the approach of equi 
noctial days, mark the coming of the 
winds. 
cloud gently pushes up its head. 
and others rise with it, to right and left 
All 
are brilliantly white and flocculent, like 
loose new cotton. Gradually they mount 
in enormous line high above the Gulf, 
rolling and wreathing into an arch that 
expands and monstrously 
bending from horizon. <A 
clear cold breath accompanies its coming. 
Reaching the zenith, it there to 
hang poised awhile,—a vast and ghostiy 
bridge arching the empyrean, 
ing its measureless span from either un 
derside of the world. Then the colossal 
phantom begins to turn, as on a pivot of 
air,—always preserving its curvilinear 
symmetry, but moving its unseen ends 
beyond and below the sky-circle. And 
at last it floats away unbroken beyond the 
blue sweep of the world, with a wind fol 
lowing after. Day after day, almost at 
the same hour, the white are rises, wheels, 
and passes.... 

.... Never a glimpse of rock on these 
low shores; 
and bars of smooth tawny sand. 
and sea teem with vitality ;—over all the 
dunes there is a constant susurration, a 
blattering and swarming of crustacea; 

through all the sea there is a ceaseless 
play of silver lightning,—a flashing of 
myriad fish. Sometimes the shallows are 
thickened with minute, transparent crab- 
like organisms,—all colorless as gelatine 
There are days also when countless me 
dus drift in—beautiful veined creatures 
that throb like hearts, with perpetual sys- 
tole and diastole of their diaphanous en 
velops: some, of translucent azure or 
rose, seem in the flood the shadows or 
ghosts of huge campanulate flowers ;—oth 
ers have the semblance of strange living 


wondrous flushings as of nacre 


these, shadowing them 


Over the rim of the sea a bright 
It rises: 


slowly at first; then more swiftly. 


advances, 
horizon to 


seems 


upreach 


only long sloping beaches 
Sand 
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vegetables,—great milky tubers, just be- 
ginning tosprout. But woe to the human 
skin grazed by those shadowy sproutings 
the touch of glow 
ing iron is not more painful. ...Within an 
hour or two after their appearance all 


and spectral stamens! 


these tremulous jellies vanish mysterious 
iy as they came. 

, Perhaps, if a bold swimmer, you may 
venture out alone a long once! 


As the 


water deepens beneath you, and you feel 


way 
Not twice!—even in company. 
hose ascending wave-currents of coldness 
arising Which bespeak profundity, you 
will also begin to feel innumerable touch 
es, as of groping fingvers—touches of the 
bodies of fish, innumerable fish, fleeing 
toward shore. The further you advance, 
the more thickly you will feel them come; 
and above vou and around you, to right 
and left, others will leap and fall so swift 
ly as to daze the sight, like ever-intercross- 
ing fountain-jets of fluid silver. The gulls 
fly lower about you, circling with sinister 
squeaking cries;—perhaps for an instant 
your feet touch in the deep something 
heavy, swift, lithe, that rushes by with a 
Then the fear of the 
Abyss, the vast and voiceless Nightmare of 
the Sea, will come upon you: the silent 


swirling shock. 


panie of all those opaline millions that 
flee glimmering by, will enter into you 
alse ous 

Krom what do they flee thus perpetual- 
ly? Isitfrom the giant sawfish or the rav- 
ening shark ?—from the herds of the por 
poises, or from the grande-écaille,—that 
splendid monster whom no net may hold, 

all helmed and armored in argent plate 
mail ?—or from the hideous devil-fish of 
the Gulf, 


ly black, with immense side-fins ever out- 
spread like the pinions of a bat,—the terror 
of luggermen, the uprooter of anchors ? 
From all these, perhaps, and from other 
monsters likewise 


gigantic, flat-bodied, satanical- 


goblin shapes evolved 
by Nature as destroyers, as equilibrists, as 
counterchecks to that prodigious fecundi- 
ty, which, unhindered, would thicken the 
deep into one measureless and waveless 
ferment of being....But when there are 
many bathers these perils are forgotten, 
numbers give courage,—one can abandon 
one’s self, without fear of the invisible, to 
the long, quivering, electrical caresses of 
the sea.... 
me 

» Thirty years ago, Last Island lay steep- 
ed in the enormous light of even such 
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LAST ISLAND. 


magical days. July was dying ;—for 


weeks 
no fleck of cloud had broken the heaven's 
blue dream of eternity : winds held their 
breath :—slow wavelets caressed the bland 
brown with a 
To one who found 
the 
and beyond the he 
the 


weirdness 


1 


beach sound as of kisses 


and whispers. him 
self 


village 


alone, beyond limits 


voices,—the vast silence, 
full of And t 


these transparencies, do not al 


seemed 
lhushes, 
ways inspire a causeless apprehension: 
they are omens sometimes 
Nature, 


be fore her mightiest b ae 


omens of com 
ing tempest. 
Sphinx! 
rage 


incomprenhe nsible 


,ever puts forth her divinest 
ery, makes more manifest her 
beauty 

: 7 


But in that forgotten summer the witeh 


1 } 
ery iasted many 


in rose-light, 


lone days, days born 


buried in gold. It was the 


height of the season. The lone myrtle 


shadowed village was thronged with its 
summer population ; the big hotel could 


hardly accommodate all the 


bathing-houses were too few for the crowds 


its guests; 


who flocked to the water morning and 
evening. all, 


hunting and fishing parties, yachting 


There were diversions for 


excursions, rides, music, games, 


prom 
enades. Carriage wheels whirled flicker 
ing alone the beach, seaming its smooth 
muffled. 


wrote its dreams upon the sand.... 


ness noiselessly, as if Love 

. Then one great noon, when the blue 
abyss of day seemed to yawnh over the 
world more deeply than ever before, a 
sudden change touched the quicksilver 
the 
vast 
whole sea cirel . 


smoothness of waters—the swaying 

First the 
to rise up bodi- 
ly at the sky; the horizon-curve lifted to 
a straight line; 
proached, 


shadow of a motion. 


appeared 


the line darkened and ap- 
a monstrous wrinkle, an im 
measurable fold of green water, moving 
swift as a cloud-shadow pursued by sun 
light. But it had looked formidable only 
by startling contrast with the previous 
placidity of the open: it 
feet high; 


was scarcely two 
it curled slowly as it neared 
the beach, and combed itself out in sheets 
of woolly foam with a low rich roll of 
whispered thunder. Swift in pursuit 
a third—a feebler fourth: 
then the sea only swayed a little, and 
stilled again. Minutes passed, and the im 
measurable heaving recommenced 


an- 
other followed 


one, 
two, three, four....seven long swells this 
time;—and the Gulf smoothed itself once 
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more. Irregularly the phenomenon con- 
tinued to repeat itself time with 
heavier billow ing and briefer intervals of 
last the whole sea grew 
flickered 
shorter and 
to 


one 


each 
quiet until at 
color and 


restless and shifted 


the swells 
Then 


shore ran one uninterrupted heaving 


rreen became 


changed form. from horizon 
vast green swarming of snaky shapes, 
flatten upon the 


Yet no single cirrus-speck reveal- 


rolling in to hiss and 
sand. 
ed itself through all the violet heights: 
there was no wind !—you might have fan 
cied the sea had been upheaved from be- 
neath 

And indeed the 


gin for a windless surge would not ap- 


fancy of a seismic ori- 


pear in these latitudes to be utterly with- 
out On the 


southeast breeze may bear 


foundation. fairest days a 
you an odor 
singular enough to startle you from sleep, 


harp smell as of fish-oil; and 


a strong, s 
gazing at the sea you might be still more 
startled at the sudden apparition of great 
oleaginous patches spreading over the 
That is, 
if you had never heard of the mysterious 
foun- 
tains, unexplored, that well up with the 
eternal pulsing of the Gulf-Stream.... 


water, sheeting over the swells. 


submarine oil-wells, the voleanic 


But the pleasure-seekers of Last Island 


knew there must have been a “ great 


Still the sea 
swelled; and a splendid surf made the 
lightful. Then, just at 
sundown, a beautiful cloud-bridge grew 


blow” somewhere that day. 
evening bath de 


up and arched the sky with a single span 
of cottony pink vapor, that changed and 
deepened color Ww ith the dying of the iri- 
descent day. And the cloud-bridge ap- 
proached, stretched, strained, and swung 
round at last to make way for the coming 
of the gale,—even as the light bridges that 
traverse the dreamy Téche swing open 
when through their 
conch-shells the long bellowing signal of 
approach. 

Then the wind began to blow, with the 
passing of July. It blew from the north- 
clear, cool. It 


luggermen sound 


east, blew in enormous 
sighs, dying away at regular intervals as 
if pausing to draw breath. All night it 
blew; and in each pause could be heard 
the answering moan of the rising surf, 
as if the rhythm of the sea moulded itself 
after the rhythm of the air,—as if the wav- 
ing of the water responded precisely to 
the waving of the wind,—a billow for ev- 
ery puff, a surge for every sigh. 
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The August morning broke in a bright 
sky ;—the breeze still came cool and clear 
from the northeast. The waves were ru) 
ning now at a sharp angle to the shor 
they began to carry fleeces, 


an innume) 
able flock of vague green shapes, wind 
driven to be despoiled of their ghost], 
wool. Far as the eye could follow the 
line of the beach, all the slope was whit 
with the great shearing of them. Clouds 
came, flew as in a panic against the face o 
the sun, and passed. AIl that day and 
through the night and into the morning 
again the breeze continued from tly 
northeast, blowing like an equinoctial 
gale.... 

Then day by day the vast breath fresh 
ened steadily and the waters heightened 
A week later sea-bathing had become per 


ilous: colossal breakers were herding in, 


like moving leviathan 
height of a man. 


-backs, twice the 
Still the gale grew, and 
the billowing waxed mightier, and faster 
and faster overhead flew the tatters of 
torn cloud. The gray morning of the 9th 
wanly lighted a surf that appalled the 
best swimmers: the sea was one wild ag 
ony of foam, the gale was rending off the 
heads of the waves and veiling the horizon 
with a fog of salt spray. Shadowless and 
gray the day remained; there were mad 
bursts of lashing rain. 
with it a sinister apparition, looming 
through a cloud-rent in the west 
let sun in a green sky. 


Evening brought 


a sear 
His sanguine 
disk, appallingly magnified, seemed barred 
like the body of a belted planet. A mo 
ment, and the crimson spectre vanished; 
and the moonless night came. 

Then the Wind grew weird. It ceased 
being a breath; it became a Voice moan 
ing across the world,—hooting,—uttering 
nightmare sounds, Whoo !—whoo! 
whoo !—and wiih each stupendous owl 
cry the mooing of the waters seemed to 
deepen, more and moreabysmally,through 
all the hours of darkness. From tlhe 
northwest the breakers of the bay began 
to roll high over the sandy slope, into the 
salines ;—the village bayou broadened toa 
bellowing flood....So the tumult swelled 
and the turmoil heightened until morn 
ing,—a morning of gray gloom and whis 
tling rain. Rain of bursting clouds and 
rain of wind-blown brine from the great 
spuming agony of the sea. 

The steamer Star was due 
Mary’s that fearful morning. 
come? 


from St. 
Could she 
No one really believed it,—no 
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one. And nevertheless men struggled to 
the roaring beach to look for her, because 
hope is stronger than reason. ... 

Even to-day, in these Creole islands, 
the advent of the steamer is the great 
eventofthe week. There are no telegraph 
lines, no telephones: the mail-packet is 
the only trustworthy medium of com- 
munication with the outer world,—bring- 
ing friends, news, letters. The magic of 
steam has placed New Orleans nearer to 
New York than to the Timbaliers, nearer 
to Washington than to Wine Island, near- 
er to Chicago than to Barataria Bay. And 
even during the deepest sleep of waves 
and winds there will come betimes to so 
journers in this unfamiliar archipelago a 
feeling of lonesomeness tliat is a fear, a 
feeling of isolation from the world of men, 

totally unlike that sense of solitude 
which haunts one in the silence of moun- 
tain-heights, or amid the eternal tumult of 
lofty granitic coasts: a sense of helpless 
insecurity. The land seems but an undu 
lation of the sea-bed: its highest ridges do 
not rise more than the height of*a man 
above the salines on either side;—the sa- 
lines themselves lie almost level with the 
level of the flood-tides: 
able, treacherous, mysterious. 


l« 
Lé 


the tides are vari- 
But when 
all around and above these ever-changing 
shores the twin vastnesses of heaven and 
sea begin to utter the tremendous revela- 
tion of themselves as infinite 


forces in 


contention, then indeed this sense of sepa- 
ration from humanity appalls. ...Perhaps 
it was such a feeling which forced men, 
on the tenth day of 
hundred and fifty-six, to hope against 
hope for the coming of the Star, and to 


August, eighteen 


their toward far-off Terre- 
“Tt was a wind you could lie 
down upon,” said my friend the pilot. 

... °°’ Great God!” shrieked a 
above the shouting of the storm,—"‘ she is 
coming !”.... It true. Down the 
Atchafalaya, and thence through strange 
mazes of bayou, lakelet, and pass, by a rear 
route familiar only to the best of pilots, the 
frail river-craft had toiled into Caillou 
Bay, running close to the main shore;— 
and now she was heading right for the isl- 
and, with the wind aft, over the monstrous 
On she came, swaying, rocking, 
plunging,—with a great whiteness wrap- 
ping her about like a cloud, and moving 
with her moving,—a tempest-whirl of 
spray ;—ghost-white and like a ghost she 
came, for her smoke-stacks exhaled no vis- 


strain eyes 


bonne, 


voice 


Was 


sea, 
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The 


men 


ible smoke ;:—the wind devoured it! 
excitement on shore became wild: 
laugh 
Every telescope and opera 


shouted themsel ves hoarse; women 
ed and cried. 
glass was directed upon the coming appa 
rition; all wondered how the pilot kept 
his feet; all marvelled at the madness of 
the captain. 

But Captain Abraham Smith was not 
mad. <A veteran American sailor, he had 
learned to know the great Gulf as scholars 
know deep books by heart: he knew the 
birthplace of its tempests, the mystery of 
its tides, the of its hurricanes. 
While lying at Morgan City he felt that 
the storm had not yet reached its highest, 


omens 


vaguely foresaw a mighty peril, and re 
to wait no for lull. 
‘* Boys,” he said, ‘‘ we've got to take her 
out in spite of Hell!’ And they ‘‘ took 
her ‘out.” Through all the peril, his men 
staid by him and obeyed him. 


solved longer ra 


By mid- 
morning the wind had deepened to a roar, 

lowering sometimes to a rumble, some- 
times bursting upon the ears like a mea 
sureless and deafening crash. Then the 
captain knew the Star was running a raee 
with Death. ‘She'll win it,” he mutter- 
ed;—‘‘she'll stand it.... Perhaps they'll 
have need of me to-night.” 

She With a steam- 
chant of triumph the brave little vessel 
rode at last into the bayou, and anchored 
hard by her accustomed resting-place, in 
full view of the hotel, though not near 


won! sonorous 


enough to shore to lower her gang-plank. 

. But she had her 
Gathering in from the northeast, the wa- 
ters of the bay were already marbling 
over the salines and half across the isl- 
and; and still the wind increased its par- 
oxysmal power. 

Cottages to rock. Some slid 
away from the solid props upon which 
they rested. A chimney tumbled. Shut- 
ters were wrenched off; verandas demol 


sung Swanh-song, 


began 


ished. Light roofs lifted, dropped again, 
and flapped into ruin. 
heads to the earth. And still the storm 
grew louder and blacker with every pass- 
ing hour. 

The Star rose with the rising of the 
waters, dragging her anchor. Two more 
anchors were put out, and still she dragged 
—dragged in with the flood,—twisting, 
shuddering. careening in her agony. 
Evening fell;—the sand began to move 
with the wind, stinging faces like a contin- 
uous fire of fine shot; and frenzied blasts 


Trees bent their 
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came to buffet the steamer forward, side- 
ward, Then one of her hog-chains parted 
with a clang like the boom of a big bell. 
Then another!.... Then the captain bade 
his men to cut away all her upper works, 
clean to the into the 
seething went her stacks, her pilot-house, 

and whirled away. And the 
naked hull of the Star, still dragging her 


deck. Overboard 


her cabins, 


three anchors, labored on through the dark- 
and nearer to the immense 

the hotel hundred 
windows were now all aflame. The vast 
timber building seemed to defy the storm. 


ness, nearer 


silhouette of whose 


The wind, roaring round its broad veran- 
das,—hissing through every crevice with 
appeared 
And in the half-lull be- 


tween two terrible gusts there came to the 


the sound and force of steam, 
to waste its rage. 
captain’s ears a sound that seemed strange 
in that night of multitudinous terrors.... 
a sound of music! 


VI. 

Imost every evening throughout 
» season there had been dancing in the 
there was dancing that night 

The population of the hotel had 
been augmented by the advent of families 


also 


from other parts of the island, who found 
their summer cottages insecure places of 
shelter: there were nearly four hundred 
for 


had 


assembled, 
that 
been prepared upon a grander plan than 
that it the form of a 
fashionable ball. And all those pleasure- 
the wealth and 
beauty of the Creole parishes,—whether 
from Ascension or Assumption, St. Mary’s 
or St. Landry's, Iberville or Terrebonne, 
whether inhabitants of the multi-colored 
and many-baleonied Creole quarter of the 
quaint the 
mingled 
joyously, knowing each other, feeling in 
whether affiliated by 


ouests Perhaps it was 


this reason the entertainment 


usual assumed 


seekers, 


representing 


metropolis, or dwellers in 


dreamy paradises of the Téche, 
akin 


some sort 


blood, connaturalized by caste, or simply 


interassociated by traditional sympathies 
Per- 
haps in the more than ordinary merriment 
of that nervous 
exaltation might have been discerned, 

something like a feverish resolve to op- 


of class sentiment and class interest. 


evening something of 


pose apprehension with gayety, to combat 
But the hours 
passed in mirthfuiness; the first general 
feeling of depression began to weigh less 
and less upon the guests; they had found 


uneasiness by diversion. 
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reason to confide in the solidity of the 
massive building; there were no positive 
terrors, no outspoken fears; and the new 
conviction of all had found expression in 
the words of the host himself,—‘‘ Jl n'y a 
rien de mieux ad faire que de samuser !” 
Of what avail to lament the prospective 
devastation of cane-fields, 
possible ruin of crops? 


to discuss the 

Better to seek 
solace in choregraphic harmonies, in the 
rhythm of gracious motion and of perfect 
melody, than hearken to the discords of 
the wiser to 
admire the grace of Parisian toilets, the 
eddy of trailing robes with its fairy-foam 
of lace, the ivorine loveliness of glossy 
shoulders and jewelled throats, the glim 
mering of satin-slippered feet,—than to 
watch the foaming of the flood without, 
or the flying of the wrack.... 

So the musie and the mirth went on: 
they made joy for themselves—those ele- 
they jested and sipped rich 
they pledged, and hoped, and 
loved,and promised, with never a thought 
of the morrow, on the night of the tenth 
of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 
Observant parents were there, planning 
for the future bliss of their nearest and 
dearest;—mothers and fathers of hand- 
some lads, lithe and elegant as young 
pines, and fresh from the polish of foreign 
university training ;—mothers and fathers 
of splendid girls whose simplest attitudes 
were witcheries. Young cheeks flushed, 
young hearts fluttered with an emotion 
more puissant than the excitement of the 
dance ;—young eyes betrayed the happy se- 
cret discreeter lips would have preserved. 
Slave-servants circled through the aristo- 
cratic press, bearing dainties and wines, 
praying permission to pass in terms at 
once humble and officious,—always in 
the excellent French which well-trained 
house-servants were taught to use on such 
occasions. 

....Night wore on: still the shining 
floor palpitated to the feet of the dancers; 
still the piano-forte pealed, and still the 
violins sang,—and the sound of their sing- 
ing shrilled through the darkness, in gasps 
of the gale, to the ears of Captain Smith, 
as he strove to keep his footing on the 
spray-drenched deck of the Star. 

‘‘Christ!” he muttered,-—‘‘a dance! 
If that wind whips round south, there'll 
be another dance!....But I guess the Star 
willeteg.) srxisic 

Half an hour might have passed; still 


wild orchestra of storms; 


gant guests; 


wines; 
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the lights flamed calmly, and the violins 
trilled, and the perfumed whirl went on. 

And suddenly the wind veered! 

Acain the Star reeled, and shuddered, 
and turned, and began to drag all her 
But she away 
from the great building and its lights, 
away from the voluptuous thunder of the 
even at that moment out- 
pouring the great joy of Weber’s melody 
orchestrated by Berlioz: Invitation a 
la Valse,—with 
swing! 

‘* Waltzing!” cried the captain. ‘‘God 
help them!—God help us all now!.... 
The Wind waltzes to-night, with the Sea 
for his partner !”.... 


anchors. now dragged 


grand piano, 


its marvellous musical 


O the stupendous Valse-Tourbillon! O 
the mighty Dancer! One—two—three! 
From northeast to east, from east to south- 
east, from southeast to south: then from 
the south he came, whirling the Sea in his 


arms...-. 


..Some one shrieked in the midst of 
the revels ;—some girl who found her pret- 
ty slippers wet. Whatcouldit be? Thin 
streams of water were spreading over the 

curling about the feet of 
. What be? All 


the land had begun to quake, even as, but 


level planking, 
the dancers... could it 
a moment before, the polished floor was 
trembling to the pressure of circling steps; 

all the building shook now; every beam 
uttered its groan. What could it be?.... 

There was a clamor, a panic, a rush to 
the windy night. Infinite darkness above 
and beyond; but the lantern-beams danced 
far out over an unbroken circle of heay- 
ing and swirling black water. Stealth- 
ily, swiftly, the measureless sea-flood was 
rising with awful mutterings. 

‘** Messieurs—mesdames, ce nest rien. 
Nothing serious, ladies, I assure you.... 
Mais nous en avons vu bien souvent, les 
tnondations comme celle-ci; ca 
vite! 


passe 
The water will go down in a few 
hours, ladies;—it never rises higher than 
il wy a pas le moindre danger, je 
Allons! ilwya— My God! 
what is that?” 

For a moment there was a ghastly hush 
of voices. And through that hush there 
burst upon the ears of all a fearful and 
unfamiliar sound as of a colossal cannon- 
ade—rolling up from the south, with vol- 
leying lightnings. Vastly and swiftly, 
nearer and nearer it came,—a ponderous 


this: 
vous dis! 
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and unbroken thunder-roll, terribie as the 
long muttering of an earthquake. 

The main mad 
Caillou Bay to the lay 
twelve miles north; west, by the Gulf, 
the nearest 
miles distant. 
but 
reach them now!.... 


nearest land,—aer 


sea marshes 
solid ground w 
There 


stoutest 


as twenty 
were boats, ves! 
the swimmer might 


never 

Then rose a frightful ery, 
hideous, 
the animal-ery man 
utters when suddenly brought face 
face with Nothingness, without 


the hoarse, 


indescribable ery of 


hopeless 
fear, despairing 
to 
prepara 
tion, without consolation, without pOSssl- 
bility of ..- Sauve que 

Some the doors; 
clung to the heavy banquet-tables, to the 


respite. pe ut ! 


wrenched down some 


sofas, to the billiard-tables:—during one 


terrible against fruitless hero 
futile raged 
all the frenzy of selfishness, all the bru- 
And then—tl 
through the 


on 


instant, 
isms, against renerosities, 
talities of panic. 
thundering 


ien came, 
blackness, the 
Tee o ete 


1] } 
Swells, boom poom 


the huge 


giant 
crash! rocks 


W hat 


the tornado is 


frame building 
like a eradle, seesaws, crackles. 

are human shrieks now? 
Another! 


shrieking! chandeliers splin- 


ter: lights are dashed out; a sweeping cat- 


aract hurls in: the immense hall 


rises, 


oscillates,—twirls as upon a pivot,—crepi- 
crumblesintoruin. Crash again! 


the swirling wreck dissolves into the wal- 


tates, 


and a 
hundred cottages overturn, spin in sudden 
eddies, quiver, disjoint, and melt into the 
seething. 


So 


lowing of another monster billow; 


the hurricane passed,—tearing 
off the heads of the prodigious waves, to 
hurl them a hundred feet in air, 
ing up the ocean against the land, 
turning the 


heap- 
up- 
and 


were swollen to abvsses: rivers recorged: 


woods. Bays passes 
the sea-marshes were changed to raging 
of Before New Orleans 
the flood of the mile-broad Mississippi 
rose six 


wastes water. 
feet above highest water mark. 
One hundred and ten miles away, Don- 
aldsonville trembled at the towering tide 
of the Lafourche. 
their boundaries. 


Lakes strove to burst 
Far-olf river steamers 
tugged wildly at their cables,—shivering 
like tethered creatures that hear by night 
the approaching howl of 
hurled overboard; 
pilot-houses torn away, cabins blown to 
fragments. 

And over roaring Kaimbuck Pass,— 


destre vers. 


Smoke-stacks were 
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over the agony of Caillou Bay,—the bil- 
tide rushed from the 
tearing and swallowing the land 


lowing 
‘..1¢ 
Gulf, 


in its 


unresisted 
course,—ploughing out 
herds 
a few hours before, 


deep - sea 
had 

rending 
and ever bearing with 
it, through the night, 


channels where sleek been 
grazing but 
islands in twain, 
enormous vortex of 


wreck and vast wan drift of corpses. . 


But the Star remained. And Captain 
Abraham Smith, with a long good rope 
about his waist, dashed again and again 
into that awful surging to snatch victims 
from death,—clutching at passing hands, 
carments, in the cataract-sweep of 


the seas, 


heads, 
saving, aiding, cheering, though 
blinded by spray and battered by drifting 
wreck, until his strength failed in the un- 
equal struggle at last, and his men drew 
him aboard senseless, with some beautiful 
But 
woscore souls had been rescued 
by him; and the Star stayed on through 
it all 

Long years after, the weed-grown ribs 
of her gracefulskeleton could still be seen, 
curving up from the sand-dunes of Last 
Island, in valiant witness of how well she 
stayed. 


half-drowned girl safe in his arms. 
wellnigh t 


VII. 
Day breaks through the flying wrack, 
over thi 
the low 


infinite heaving of the sea, over 
land made vast with desolation. 
It is a spectral dawn: a wan light, like the 
ight of a dying sun. 

The wind has waned and veered; the 
flood sinks slowly back to its abysses 
abandoning its plunder,—scattering its pit- 
eous waifs over bar and dune, over shoal 
and the silences of the 
mango-swamps, over the long low reach- 


marsh, among 


es of sand-grasses and drowned weeds, for 
more than a hundred miles. From the 
shell-reefs of Pointe-au-Fer to the shallows 
of Pelto Bay the dead lie mingled with 
the high-heaped drift ;—from their cypress 
groves the vultures rise to dispute a share 
of the 
birds and squeaking gulls. 


feast with the shrieking frigate- 
And as the 
tremendous tide withdraws its plunging 
waters, all the pirates of air follow the vast 
white-gleaming retreat: a storm of billow- 
ing wings and screaming throats. 

And swift in the wake of gull and frig- 
ate-bird the Wreckers come, the Spoilers of 
the dead,—savage skimmers of the sea,— 
hurricane-riders wont to spread their can- 
vas-pinions in the face of storms; Sicilian 
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and Corsican outlaws, Manila-men from 
the marshes, deserters from many navies, 
Lascars, marooners, refugees of a hundred 
nationalities,—fishers and shrimpers by 
name, smugglers by opportunity, wild 
channel-finders from obscure bayous and 
unfamiliar chéniéres, all skilled in the 
mysteries of these mysterious waters be 
yond the comprehension of the licensed 
pilot eoee 

There is plunder for all—birds and men. 
There are drowned sheep in multitude, 
heaped carcasses of kine. There are casks 
of claret and kegs of brandy and legions 
of bottles bobbing in the surf. There are 
billiard-tables overturned upon the sand: 

there are sofas, pianos, footstools, and 
music-stools, luxurious chairs, lounges of 
bamboo. There are chests of cedar, and 
toilet-tables of rosewood, and trunks of 
fine stamped leather stored with precious 
apparel. There are objets de luxe innu- 
merable. There are children’s playthings 
French dolls in marvellous toilets, and 
toy carts, and wooden horses, and wood- 
en spades, and brave little wooden ships 
that rode out the gale in which the great 
Nautilus went down. 
notes and in coin—in purses, in pocket- 
books, and in pockets: plenty of it! There 
are silks, satins, laces, and fine linen to 
be stripped from the bodies of the drown- 
ed,—and_ necklaces, bracelets, watches, 
finger-rings, and fine chains, brooches, 
and trinkets....‘*‘ Chi bidizza!—Oh! 
chi bedda mughieri! Eccu, la bidiz- 
za!” That ball-dress was made in Par- 
is by— But you never heard of him, 
Sicilian Vicenzu....Che bella sposina! 
Her betrothal ring will not come off, 
Giuseppe; but the delicate bone snaps 
easily: your oyster-knife can sever the 
tendon....‘* Guardate! chi bedda picei- 
ota!” Over her heart you will find it, 
Valentino—the locket held by that fine 
Swiss chain of woven hair—‘* Caya ma- 
nan!” And itis not your quadroon bonds- 
maid, sweet lady, who now disrobes you 
so roughly; those Maiay hands are less 
deft than hers,—but she slumbers very far 
away from you, and may not be aroused 
from her sleep. Na quita mo! dalaga! 
na quita maganda ! Juan, the fasten- 
ings of those diamond ear-drops are much 
too complicated for your peon fingers: 
tear them out!—Dispense, chulita!.... 

....Suddenly a long, mighty silver 
trilling fills the ears of all: there is a wild 
hurrying and scurrying; swiftly, one af- 


There is money in 
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ter another, the overburdened luggers 
spread wings and flutter away. 

Thrice the great cry rings rippling 
through the gray air, and over the green 
sea. and over the far-flooded shell-reefs, 
where the huge white flashes are,—sheet- 
lightning of breakers,—and over the weird 
wash of corpses coming in. 

It is the steam-call of the relief-boat, 
hastening to rescue the living, to gather 
in the dead. 

The tremendous tragedy is over! 


Il—OUT OF THE SEA’S STRENGTH. 
a 


THERE are regions of Louisiana coast 
whose aspect seems not of the present, but 
of the immemorial past—of that epoch 
when low flat reaches of primordial con- 
tinent first rose into form above a Silurian 
sea. To indulge this geologic dream, any 
fervid and breezeless day there, it is only 
necessary to ignore the evolutional pro- 
tests of a few blue asters or a few com- 
posite flowers of the coryopsis sort, which 
contrive to display their rare flashes of 
color through the general waving of cat- 
heads, blood-weeds, wild cane, and marsh 
erasses. For at a hasty glance the gen- 
eral appearance of this marsh verdure is 
vague enough, as it ranges away toward 
the sand, to convey the idea of amphibi- 
ous vegetation,—a primitive flora as yet 
undecided whether to retain marine hab- 
its and forms, or to assume terrestrial 
ones;—and the oveasional inspection of 
surprising shapes might strengthen this 
fancy. Queer flat-lying and many-branch- 
ing things, which resemble sea-weeds in 
juiciness and color and _ consistency, 
crackle under your feet from time to time; 
the moist and weighty air seems heated 
rather from below than from above,—less 
by the sun than by the radiation of a cool- 
ing world; and the mists of morning or 
evening appear to simulate the vapory ex- 
halation of voleanie forces,—latent, but 
only dozing, and uncomfortably close to 
the surface. And indeed geologists have 
actually averred that those rare elevations 
of the soil,—which, with their heavy coro- 
nets of evergreen foliage, not only look 
like islands, but are so called in the 
French nomenclature of the coast,—have 
been prominences created by ancient mud 
volcanoes. 

The family of a Spanish fisherman, Fe- 
liu Viosea, once occupied and gave its 
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name to such an islet, quite close to the 
Gulf-shore,—the loftiest bit of land along 
fourteen miles of just such marshy coast 
as I have spoken of. Landward, it dom- 
inated a desolation that wearied the eye 
to look at, a wilderness of reedy sloughs, 
patched at intervals with ranges of bitter 
weed, tufts of elbow-bushes, and broad 
reaches of saw-grass, stretching away to a 
bluish- green line of woods that closed 
the horizon, and imperfectly drained in 
the driest seasons by a slimy little bayou 
that continually vomited foul water into 
the sea. The point had been much dis 
cussed by geologists; it proved a godsend 
to United States surveyors weary of at- 
tempting to take observations among 
quagmires, moccasins, and arborescent 
weeds from fifteen to twenty feet high. 
Savage fishermen, at some unrecorded 
time, had heaped upon the eminence a 
hill of clam-shells,—refuse of a million 
feasts; earth again had been formed over 
these, perhaps by the blind agency of 
worms working through centuries un- 
numbered; and the new soil had given 
birth to a luxuriant vegetation. Millen- 
nial oaks interknotted their python roots 
below its surface, and vouchsafed protec- 
tion to many a frailer growth of shrub or 
tree,—wild orange, water-willow, palmet- 
to, locust, pomegranate, and many trail- 
ing tendrilled things, both green and 
gray. Then—perhaps about half a cen- 
tury ago,—a few white fishermen cleared 
a place for themselves in this grove, and 
built a few palmetto cottages, with boat- 
houses and a wharf, facing the bayou. 
Later on this temporary fishing station 
became a permanent settlement: homes 
constructed of heavy timber and plaster 
mixed with the trailing moss of the oaks 
and cypresses took the places of the frail 
and fragrant huts of palmetto. Still the 
population itself retained a floating char- 
acter: it ebbed and came, according to sea- 
son and circumstances, according to luck 
or loss in the tilling of the sea. Viosea, 
the founder of the settlement, always re- 
mained; he always managed to do well. 
He owned several luggers and sloops, 
which were hired out upon excellent 
terms; he could make large and profita- 
ble contracts with New Orleans fish-deal- 
ers; and he was vaguely suspected of pos- 
sessing more occult resources. There 
were some confused stories current about 
his having once been a daring smuggler, 
and having only been reformed by the 
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pleadings of his wife Carmen,—a little 
had followed him 
from Barcelona to share his fortunes in 


brown woman who 
the western world. 
On hot days, when the shade was full 
of thin the 
tropical charm, a drowsy peace. 


sweet scents, place had a 
Nothing 
except the peculiar appearance of the line 
of oaks facing the Gulf could have con- 


the 
4 


days in which the trilling of crickets and 


veyed to visitor any suggestion of 
the flutine of birds had ceased, of nights 
voices of the marsh had been 
In one enormous rank 
the veteran trees stood shoulder to shoul- 
the attitude of giants over- 
foreed backward toward the 
made to recoil by the might of the 
with they had 
striven for a thousand years—the Shriek- 
er, the Sky-Sweeper, the awful Sea-Wind! 

Never had he given them so terrible 
a wrestle as the night of the tenth 
of August, eighteen hundred and _ fifty- 
six. All the excited Gulf 
thronged in as if to see, and lifted up 
their voices, and pushed, and roared, un- 
til tl 


billowing 


when the 
hushed for fear. 


der, but in 
mastered, 

marsh, 
whom 


ghostly enemy 


on 
the waves of 
ie chéniére was islanded by such a 
as no white man’s eyes had 


Grandly the 
sire Ins hemselves. } ‘verv fibre of 
oaks bore themselves, but every libre o 


ever looked upon before. 
their knotted thews was strained in the 
unequal contest, and two of the giants 
were overthrown, upturning, as they fell, 
roots coiled and huge as the serpent-limbs 
of Titans. Moved to its innermost, all 
the islet trembled, while the sea magnified 
its menace, and reached out whitely to 
the prostrate trees; but the rest of the oaks 
stood on, and strove in line, and saved the 
habitations defended by them.... 


IT. 


Before a little waxen image of the Mo- 
ther and Child,—an odd little Virgin with 
an Indian face, brought home by Feliu as 
a gift after one of his Mexican voyages, 
Carmen Vioscea had burned candles and 
prayed ;sometimes telling her beads ; some- 
times murmuring the litanies she knew 
by heart; 
prayer-book worn and greasy as a long- 
used pack of cards. It was particularly 
stained at one page, a page on which her 
tears had fallen many a lonely night—a 
page with a clumsy wood-cut represent- 
ing a celestial lamp, a symbolic radiance, 
shining through darkness, and on either 
side a kneeling angel with folded wings. 


sometimes also reading from a 
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And beneath this rudely wrought symbol 
of the Perpetual Calm appeared in big 
coarse type the title of a prayer that has 
been offered up through many a century, 
doubtless, by wives of Spanish mariners, 

Contra las Tempestades. 

Once she became very much fright 
ened. After a partial lull the storm had 


suddenly redoubled its force: the ground 
shook; the house quivered and creaked: 
the wind brayed and screamed and push 
ed and scuffled at the door; and the wa 
ter, which had been whipping in through 
every crevice, all at once rose over the 
threshold and flooded the dwelling. Car 
men dipped her finger in the water and 
tasted it. It was salt! 

And none of Feliu’s boats had yet come 
in ;—doubtless they had been driven into 
some far-away bayous by the storm. The 
only boat at the settlement, the Carmen 
cita, had been almost wrecked by run 
ning upon asnag three days before ;—there 
was at least a fortnight’s work for the 
ship-carpenter of Dead Cypress Point. 
And Feliu was sleeping as if nothing un 
usual had happened 
a sailor, heedless of commotions and 
voices. And his men, Miguel and Mateo, 
were at the other end of the chéniére. 

With a scream Carmen aroused Feliu, 
He raised himself upon his elbow, rubbed 
his eyes, and asked her, with exasperating 
calmness, ‘‘ Que tienes? 
(What ails thee ?) 

‘Oh, Feliu! the sea is coming upon 
she answered, in the same tongue. 


the heavy sleep of 


que tienes?” 


us!” 


But she screamed out a word inspired by 
her fear: she did not ery, ‘‘ Se 
el mar encima!” but 


nNOS Vien 
** Se nos viene La 
ALTURA!”’—the name that conveys the 
terrible thought of depth swallowed up in 
height,—the height of the high sea. 

‘* No lo creo!” muttered Feliu, looking 
at the floor; then in a quiet deep voice 
he said, pointing to an oar in the corner 
of the room, ‘‘ Echame ese remo.” 

She gave it to him. Still reclining 
upon one elbow, Feliu measured the depth 
of the water with his thumb-nail upon the 
blade of the oar, and then bade Carme) 
light his pipe for him. His calmness re 
assured her. For half an hour more, un 
dismayed by the clamoring of the wind 
or the calling of the sea, Feliu silently 
smoked his pipe and watched his oar 
The water rose a little higher, and he 
made another mark ;—then it climbed a 
little more, but not so rapidly; and he 











smiled at Carmen as he made a third 
mark. ‘‘Comocreia!” he exclaimed, ** no 
hay porque asustarse: el agua baja!” 
And as Carmen would have continued to 
pray, he rebuked her fears, and bade her 
try to obtain some rest: ‘‘ Basta ya de 
plegarios, querida !—vete y duerme.” 
His tone, though kindly, was imperative; 
and Carmen, accustomed to obey him, laid 
herself down by his side, and soon, for 
very weariness, slept. 

It was a feverish sleep, nevertheless, 
shattered at brief intervals by terrible 
sounds,—sounds magnified by her nervous 
condition—a sleep visited by dreams that 
mingled in a strange way with the im- 
pressions of the storm, and more than 
once made her heart stop, and start again 
at its own stopping. One of these fancies 
she never could forget—a dream about 
little Concha,—Conchita, her first-born, 
who now slept far away in the old church- 
vard at Barceloneta. She had tried to 
become resigned,—not to think. But’the 
child would come back night after night, 
though the earth lay heavy upon her— 
night after night, through long distances 
of Time and Space. Oh! the fancied 
clinging of infant-lips!—the thrilling 
touch of little ghostly hands !—those phan- 
tom-caresses that torture mothers’ hearts! 
.... Night after night, through many a 
month of pain. Then for a time the gen- 
tle presence ceased to haunt her,—seemed 
to have lain down to sleep forever under 
the high bright grass and yellow flowers. 
Why did it return, that night of all nights, 
to kiss her, to cling to her, to nestle in her 
arms ?.... 

For in her dream she thought herself 
still kneeling before the waxen Image, 
while the terrors of the tempest were ever 
deepening about her, —raving of windsand 
booming of waters and a shaking of the 
land. And before her, even as she prayed 
her dream-prayer, the waxen Virgin be- 
came tall as a woman, and taller,—rising 
to the roofand smilingas she grew. Then 
Carmen would have cried out for fear, but 
that something smothered her voice,— 
paralyzed her tongue. And the Virgin 
silently stooped above her, and placed in 
herarms the Child,—the brown Child with 
the Indian face. And the Child whitened 
in her hands and changed,—seeming as it 
changed to send a sharp pain through her 
heart: an old pain linked somehow with 
memories of bright windy Spanish hills 
and summer-scent of olive groves and all 
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the luminous Past ;—it looked into her face 
with the soft dark gaze, with the unfor- 
gotten smile of. ...dead Conchita! 

And Carmen wished to thank the smil- 
ing Virgin for that priceless bliss, and 
lifted up her eyes; but the sickness of 
ghostly fear returned upon her when she 
looked; for now the Mother seemed as a 
woman long dead, and the smile was the 
smile of fleshlessness, and the places of 
the eyes were voids and darknesses.... 
And the sea sent up so vast a roar that 
the dwelling rocked. 

Carmen started from sleep to find her 
heart throbbing so that the couch shook 
with it. Night was growing gray; the 
door had just been opened and slammed 
again. Through the rain-whipped panes 
she discerned the passing shape of Feliu, 
making for the beach—a broad and beard- 
ed silhouette, bending against the wind. 
Still the waxen Virgin smiled her Mexican 
smile,—but now she was only seven inch- 
es high; and her bead-glass eyes seemed to 
twinkle with kindliness while the flame 
of the last expiring taper struggled wildly 
for life in the earthen socket at her feet. 


III. 


Rain and a blind sky and a bursting 
sea. Feliu and his men, Miguel and Ma- 
teo, looked out upon the thundering and 
flashing of the monstrous tide. The wind 
had fallen, and the gray air was full of 
gulls. Behind the chéniére, back to the 
cloudy line of low woods many miles 
away, stretched a wash of lead-colored 
water, with a green point piercing it here 
and there—elbow-bushes or wild cane tall 
enough to keep their heads above thie flood. 
But the inundation was visibly decreas- 
ing;—with the passing of each hour more 
and more green patches and poiuts had 
been showing themselves: by degrees the 
course of the bayou had become defined— 
two parallel winding lines of dwarf-tim- 
ber and bushy shrubs traversing the wa- 
ter toward the distant cypress-swamps. 
Before the chéniére all the shell-beach 
slope was piled with wreck—uptorn trees 
with the foliage still fresh upon them, 
splintered timbers of mysterious origin, 
and logs in multitude, scarred with gashes 
of the axe. Feliu and his comrades had 
saved wood enough to build a little town, 
—working up to their waists in the surf, 
with ropes, poles, and boat-hooks. The 
whole sea was full of flotsam. Voto a 
Cristo !--what a wrecking there must have 
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been! Andtothink the Carmencita could 


not be taken out! 


They had seen other luggers making 


could ree- 
ognize some by their sails, others by their 
gait,- 


eastward during the morning 


exaggerated in their struggle with 
the pitching of the sea: the San Pablo, 
the Gasparina, the Enriqueta, the Ague- 
da. the 

: 


but what a chance for wreckers!.. 


Constanza. Ugly water, yes! 


..pome 
{ 


great ship must have gone to pieces; 


scores of casks were rolling in the trough, 
casks of wine. Perhaps it was the Ma- 
nila,—perhaps the Nautilus ! 

A dead cow for 
Mateo to throw his rope over one horn; 
and they all helped to get it out. It was 
a milch cow of some expensive breed; and 


floated near enough 


the owner's brand had been burned upon 
the horns: 
of the 


knew 


a monographie combination 
letters A and P. Feliu said he 
that brand: Old-man Preaulx, of 
Belle-Isle, who kept a sort of dairy at Last 
Island during the summer season, used to 
mark all his cows that way. Strange! 
But as they worked on, they began to 
see stranger things,—white dead faces and 
dead hands, which did not look like the 
hands or the faces of drowned sailors: 
the ebb was beginning to run strongly, 
and these were passing out with it on the 
other side of the mouth of the bayou; 
perhaps they had been washed into the 
marsh during the night, when the great 
rush Then the three 
men left the water, and retired to higher 
ground to sean the furrowed Gulf ;-~their 
practised eyes began to search the courses 
of the sea-currents, 


of the sea came. 


keen as the gaze of 
birds that watch the wake of the plough. 
And soon the casks and the drift were 
forgotten; for it seemed to them that the 
tide was heavy with human dead—pass- 
ing out, processionally, to the great open. 
Very far, where the huge pitching of the 
swells was diminished by distance into a 
mere fluttering of ripples, the water ap- 
peared as if sprinkled with them;—they 
vanished and became visible again at ir- 
recular intervals, here and there—floating 
most thickly eastward,—tossing, swaying 
patches of white or pink or blue or black, 
each with its tiny speck of flesh-color 
showing as the sea lifted or lowered the 
body. Nearer to shore there were few; 
but of these two were close enough to 
be almost recognizable: Miguel first dis- 
cerned them. They were rising and fall- 
ing where the water was deepest—well out 
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in front of the mouth of the bayou, be- 
yond the flooded sand-bars, and moving 
toward the shell-reef westward. 
corpses were especially noticeable. They 
were drifting almost side by side. One 
was that of a negro, apparently well at 
tired, and wearing a white apron ;—the 
other seemed to be a young colored girl, 


¥ Wo 


clad in a blue dress; she was floating upon 
her face; they could observe that she 
had nearly straight hair, braided and tied 
with a red ribbon. These were evident 
lv house-servants, But from 
Nothing could be learned un- 
til the luggers should return; and none of 
them was yet in sight. Still Feliu was 
not anxious as to the fate of lis boats, 
manned by the best sailors of the coast. 


slaves. 
whence ? 


Rarely are these Louisiana fishermen lost 
in. sudden storms; even when to other 
eves the appearances are most pacific and 
the skies most splendidly blue, they divine 
some far-off danger, like the gulls; and 
like the gulls also, you see their light ves- 
sels fleeing landward. These men seem 
living barometers, exquisitely sensitive to 
all the invisible changes of atmospher- 
ic expansion and compression; they are 
not easily caught in those awful dead 
calms which suddenly paralyze the wings 
of a bark, and hold her helpless in their 
charmed circle, as in a nightmare, until 
the blackness overtakes her, and the long- 
sleeping sea leaps up foaming to devour 
her. 


‘* Carajo !” 

The word all at once bursts from Fe- 
liu’s mouth, with that peculiar guttural 
snarl of the ‘ 
citement, 


r”’ betokening strong ex- 
while he points to something 
rocking in the ebb, beyond the foaming 
of the shell-reef, under a circling of gulls. 
More dead?) Yes—but something too that 
lives and moves, like a quivering speck 
of gold; and Mateo also perceives it, a 
gleam of bright hair,—and Miguel like- 
wise, after a moment's gazing. A living 
child ;—a lifeless mother. Pobrecita! No 
boat within reach, and only a mighty surf- 
wrestler could hope to swim thither and 
return ! 

But already, without a word, brown Fe- 
liu has stripped for the struggle ;—another 
second, and he is shooting through the 
surf, head and hands tunnelling the foam- 
hills. ...One—two—three lines passed !— 
four!—that is where they first begin to 
crumble white from the summit,—five !— 











that he can ride fearlessly!....Then swift- 
ly, easily, he advances, with a long, pow- 
erful breast-stroke,—keeping his beard- 
ed head well up to watch for drift, 
seeming to slide with a swing from swell 
to swell,—ascending, sinking, —alternate- 
ly presenting breast or shoulder to the 
wave; always diminishing more and more 
to the eyes of Mateo and Miguel,—till he 
becomes a moving speck, occasionally 
hard to follow through the confusion of 
heaping waters.... You are not afraid of 
the sharks, Feliu!—no: they are afraid of 
vou; right and left they slunk away from 
vour coming that morning you swam for 
life in West-Indian waters, with your knife 
in your teeth, while the balls of the Cuban 
coast-guard were purring all around you. 
That day the swarming sea was warm, 
warm like soup—and clear, with an em- 
erald flash in every ripple,-—not opaque 
andclamorous like the Gulf to-day... . Mi- 
gueland his comrade are anxious. Ropes 
are unrolled and interknotted into a line. 
Micuel remains on the beach; but Mateo, 
bearing the end of the line, fights his 
way out,—swimming and wading by 
turns, to the further sand-bar, where the 
water is shallow enough to stand in,—if 
you know how to jump when the breaker 
comes. 

But Feliu, nearing the flooded shell- 
bank, watches the white flashings,—knows 
when the time comes to keep flat and take 
a long, long breath. One heavy volley- 
ing of foam,—darkness and hissing as of 
asteam-burst; a vibrant lifting up; a rush 
into light,—and again the volleying and 
the seething darkness. Once more,—and 
the fight is won! He feels the upcoming 
chill of deeper water,—sees before him the 
green quaking of unbroken swells,—and 
far beyond him Mateo leaping on the 
bar,—and beside him, almost within arm’s- 
reach, a great billiard-table swaying, and 
a dead woman clinging there, and....the 
child. 

A moment more, and Feliu has lifted 
himself beside the waifs.... How fast the 
dead woman clings, as if with the one 
power which is strong as death, —the des- 
perate force of love! Not in vain; for 
the frail creature bound to the mother’s 
corpse with a silken searf has still the 
strength to ery out:—“* Maman! maman!” 
But time is life now; and the tiny hands 
must be pulled away from the fair dead 
neck, and the scarf taken to bind the in- 
fant firmly to Feliu’s broad shoulders,— 
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quickly, roughly; for the ebb will not 
wait.... 

And now Feliu has a burden; but his 
style of swimming has totally changed; 
he rises from the water like a Triton, and 
his powerful arms seem to spin in circles, 
like the spokes of a flying wheel. For 
now is the wrestle indeed!—after each 
passing swell comes a prodigious pulling 
from beneath,—the sea clutching for its 
prey. But the reef is gained, is passed ;— 
the wild horses of the deep seem to know 
the swimmer that has learned to ride them 
so well. And still the brown arms spin 
in an ever-nearing mist of spray; and the 
outer sand-bar is not far off—and there is 
shouting Mateo, leaping in the surf, swing 
ing something about his head, asa vaquero 
swings his noose!....Sough! splash !—it 
struggles in the trough beside Feliu, and 
the sinewy hand descends upon it. Tiene! 

tira, Miguel! And their feet touch 
land again!.... 

She is very cold, the child, and very 
still, with eyes closed. 

‘ Esta muerta, Feliu 2?” asks Mateo. 

‘* No!” the panting swimmer makes 
answer, emerging, while the waves reach 
whitely up the sand as in pursuit,—‘* no; 
vive !—respira todavia !” 

Behind him the deep lifts up its million 
hands, and thunders as in acclaim. 

IV. 

—‘* Madre de Dios!—mi_ sueno!” 
screamed Carmen, abandoning her prepa- 
rations for the morning meal, as Feliu, 
nude, like a marine god, rushed in andheld 
out to her a dripping and gasping baby- 
girl,—‘‘ Mother of God! my dream!” But 
there was no time then to tell of dreams; 
the child might die. In one instant Car- 
men’s quick deft hands had stripped the 
slender little body; and while Mateo and 
Feliu were finding dry clothing and stimu- 
lants, and Miguel telling how it all hap- 
pened—quickly, passionately, with furious 
gesture,—the kind and vigorous woman 
exerted all her skill to revive the flicker- 
ing life. Sodn Feliu came to aid her, 
while his men set to work completing the 
interrupted preparation of the breakfast. 
Flannels were heated for the friction of 
the frail limbs; and braridy - and - water 
warmed, which Carmen administered by 
the spoonful, skilfully as any physician, 
—until, at last, the little creature opened 
her eyes and began tosob. Sobbing still, 
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she was laid in Carmen’s warm feather- 
bed, 


patie ; ‘ 
rhe immediate danger, at least, was over; 


| swathed in woollen wrappings. 


and Feliu smiled with pride and plea- 


sure 
ventured to relate 
face 


Then Carmen first 


and his became 


Husband 


her dream; grave 


again and wife gazed a mo 


ment into each other's eyes, feeling to 
thrill 


as of a wind pass- 


gether the same strange 


that mys- 


terious faint cree o 


pine 
ing, which is the awe of the Unknowable. 
’ the child, lying there, 
pink-cheeked with the flush of the blood 


1 hen thev lool ed at 


returning and such a sudden tenderness 


touched them as they had known long 


fore, while together bending above 
lost Con- 


Vears De 


the sluml loveliness of 


erlne 


chita 


murmured Feliu, as he 
(He 


hungry; but his sight had grown 


““@Mue ojos !” 
turned away, —feigning hunger.... 
was not 
a little dim, as with a mist.) 
They 


wonderfully 


Vue ojos ! 
were singular eyes, large dark, and 
The child’s hair 
flash of it that 
vet her eyes and brows 


fringed. 
was yellow it was the 
had saved 
were beautifully black. She was come- 
ly, but with such a curious delicate come- 
liness—totally unlike the robust beauty 
of Coneh: It 
little 


intervals she would 


her sobs; and at 


thin 


moan a between 
last cried shrill ery: 
‘**Maman! maman!” Then Carmen 
lifted her from the bed to her lap, and 

her, and rocked: her gently to 
and fro, as she had done many a night for 
‘Vo seré tu ma- 
dre,angel mio, dulzura mia ; 


out with a 


1? 
Ol, 


ca ressed 


Concha,—murmuring, 
Se rétu ma- 
drecita, palomita mia !” (I will be thy 
mother, my angel, my sweet;—I will be 
thy And 


the long silk fringes of the child’s eyes 


little mother, my doveling.) 


overlapped, shadowed her little cheeks; 
just as Conchita had slept 
her head on Carmen’s 


and she slept 
long ago,—with 
bosom. 

Feliu appeared at the inner door: ata 
sign, he approached cautiously, without 
noise, and looked. 

‘She can talk,” whispered Carmen in 
Spanish: ‘‘she called her mother’—ha 
llamado su madre. 

‘VY Dios tambien la ha lamado,” re- 
sponded Feliu, with rude pathos ;—‘‘ And 
God also called her.” 

‘‘But the Virgin sent us the child, 
Feliu, us the child for Concha’s 
sake.” 


sent 


He did not answer at once; he seemed 
to be thinking very deeply ;—Carmen anx- 
iously seanned his impassive face. 

—‘* Who knows ?” he answered at last: 

-‘“who knows? Perhaps she has ceased 
to belong to any one else.”.... 


One after another, Feliu’s luggers flut 
tered in,—bearing with them news of the 
immense calamity. And all the fisher 
men, in turn, looked at the child. Not 
one had ever seen her before. 

£ 

Ten days later, a lugger full of armed 
men entered the bayou, and moored at 
The visitors were, 
the most part, country gentlemen, 


Viosea’s wharf. for 
resi 
dents of Franklin and neighboring towns. 
or planters from the Téche country, 

forming one of the numerous expeditions 
organized for the purpose of finding the 
bodies of relatives or friends lost in the 
great hurricane, and of punishing the 
robbers of the dead. They had searched 
numberless nooks of the coast, had given 
sepulture to many corpses, had _ recov- 
ered a large amount of jewelry, and—as 
Feliu afterward learned,—had summarily 
tried and executed several of the 
abandoned class of wreckers found with 
ill-gotten valuables in their possession, 
and convicted of having mutilated the 
drowned. But they came to 
landing only to obtain information ;—le 
was too well known and liked to be a sub- 
ject for suspicion; and, moreover, he had 
one good friend in the crowd,—Captain 
Harris of New Orleans, a veteran steam 


most 


Viosea’s 


boat Man, and a market-contractor, to 
whom he had disposed of many a cargo 
of fresh pompano, sheep’s-head, and Span- 
ish-mackerel.... Harris was the first to 
step to land;—some ten of the party fol- 
lowed him. Nearly all had Jost some 
relative or friend in the great catastrophe ; 
the gathering was serious, silent,—al- 
most grim,—which formed about Feliu. 
Mateo, who had come to the country 
while a boy, spoke English better than 
the rest of the chéniére people; 
as interpreter whénever Feliu found any 
difficulty in comprehending or answering 
questions; and he told them of the child 
rescued that wild morning, and of Feliu’s 
swim. His recital evoked a murmur of 
interest and excitement, followed by a 
confusion of questions. Well, they could 
see for themselves, Feliu said; but he 


he acted 
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hoped they would havea little patience ; 
the child was still weak :—it might be dan- 
gerous to startle her. ‘* We'll arrange it 
iustas you like,” responded the captain ; 
‘oo ahead, Feliu!”’.... 

All proceeded to the house, under the 


creat trees; Feliu and Captain Harris 
leading the way. It was sultry and 
wright:—even the sea-breeze was warm; 


there were pleasant odors in the shade, 
and a soporific murmur made of leaf 
speech and the hum of gnats. Only the 

‘aptain entered the house with Feliu; the 
rest remained without—some taking seats 
on a rude plank bench under the oaks 
others flinging themselves down upon the 
weeds—a few stood still, leaning upon 
their rifles. Then Carmen came out to 
them with gourds and a bucket of fresh 

ater, which all were glad to drink of. 

They waited many minutes. Perhaps 

was the cool peace of the place that 
made them all feel how hot and tired they 
were: conversation flagged: and the gen 
eral languor finally betrayed itself in a 
silence so absolute that every leaf-whisper 
seemed to become separately audible. 

It was broken at last by the guttural 
voice of the old captain emerging from 
the cottage, leading the child by the hand, 
and followed by Carmen and Feliu. All 
who had been resting rose up and looked 
at the child. 

Standing in a lighted space, with one 
tiny hand enveloped by the captain’s great 
brown fist, she looked so lovely that a 
general exclamation of surprise went up. 
Her bright hair, loose and steeped in the 
sun-flame, illuminated her like a halo; 
and her large dark eyes, gentle and mel- 
ancholy as a deer’s, watched the strange 
faces before her with shy curiosity. She 
wore the same dress in which Feliu had 
found her—a soft white fabric of muslin, 
with trimmings of ribbon that had once 
been blue; and the now discolored silken 
scarf, which had twice done her such 
brave service, was thrown over her shoul- 
ders. Carmen had washed and repaired 
the dress very creditably; but the tiny 
slim feet were bare; the brine-soaked shoes 
she wore that fearful night had fallen 
into shreds at the first attempt to remove 
them. 

-‘* Gentlemen,” said Captain Harris, 
we can find no clew to the identity of 
this child. There is no mark upon her 
clothing; and she wore nothing in the 
shape of jewelry—except this string of 
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coral beads. Weare nearly all Americans 
here; and she does not speak any English. 
.... Does any one here know anything 
about her?” 


Carmen felt a great sinking at her 


heart: was her new-found darline to be 
taken so soon from her? But no unswer 
came to the captain’s query. No one of 


the expedition had ever seen that child 
before. The coral beads were passed from 
hand to hand; the scarf was minutely 
scrutinized without avail. Somebody ask 
ed if the child could not talk German, or 
Italian 

‘“Ttaliano? No!’ said Feliu, shaking 
his head....One of his luggermen, Gioa 
chino Sparicio, who, though a Sicilian, 
could speak several Italian idioms besides 
his own, had already essayed. 

‘She speaks something or other,” 
answered the captain—‘t but no English. 
L couldn’t make her understand me; and 
Feliu, who talks nearly all the infernal 
languages spoken down this way, says he 
can't make her understand him. Suppose 
some of you who know French talk to her 
a bit.... Laroussel, why don’t you try?” 

The young man addressed did not at 
first seem to notice the captain's suggest 
ion. He was a tall lithe fellow, with a 
dark positive face: he had never removed 
his black gaze from the child since the 
moment of her appearance, Her eyes, 
too, seemed to be all for him—to return 
his serutiny with a sort of vague plea 
sure, a half-savage confidence. ... Was it 
the first embryonic feeling of race-affinity 
quickening in the little brain ?—some in- 
tuitive, inexplicable sense of kindred ? 
She shrank from Doctor Hecker, who ad- 
dressed her in German, shook her head at 
Lawyer Solari, who tried to make her an- 
swer in Italian; and her look always 
went back plaintively to the dark sinister 
face of Larqussel,—Laroussel who had 
calmly taken a human life, a wicked hu 
man life, only the evening before. 

‘ Laroussel, you’re the only Creole in 
this crowd,” said the captain; ‘‘talk to 
her! Talk gumbo to her!....I’ve no 
doubt this child knows German very 
well, and Italian too,”—he added, mali- 
ciously—‘‘ but not in the way you gentle- 
men pronounce it!” 

Laroussel handed his rifle to a friend, 
crouched down before the little girl, and 
looked into her face, and smiled. Her 
great sweet orbs shone into his one mo- 
ment, seriously, as if searching; and then 
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. she returned his smile. It seemed to 
touch something latent within the man, 
something rare; for his whole expression 
changed: and there Was a Caress in his 
of could 
as he exclaimed: 
‘ Fais moin bo, piti.” 

She pouted up her pretty lips and kissed 

his black mustache. 


look and voice none the men 


have believed possible 


He spoke to her again: 

‘Dis moin to nom, pitt ;—dis moin 
to nom, chére.” 

Then, for the first time, she spoke, an- 
swering in her argent treble: 

‘* Zouzoune.” 

All held their breath. Captain Harris 
lifted his finger to his lips to command si- 
lence. 

‘*Zouzoune? Zouzoune qui, chére ?” 

‘**Zouzoune, ca c’est moin, Lili!” 

‘C'est tout to nom, Lili; 
moin, chére, to laut nom ?” 

‘* Mo pas connin laut nom.” 

‘‘Comment yé té 
piti ?” 

‘*Maman, 


pas dis 


pélé to maman, 


Maman ’Déle.” 
. , ep @ o33 

‘“Et comment yé té péle to papa, 
chére ?” 

‘Papa Zulien.” 

‘*Bon! Et to maman 
pélé to papa ?—dis ca & moin, chére ?” 

The child looked down, put a finger in 

her mouth, thought a moment, and 


plied: 


eemment té 


re- 


‘Chér? ; ‘Pa 


Li péla li, 


li péleé hi, 
poute.’ 
‘* Aje, aie !—e’est tout, ca ? 
té jamain pélé li daut’ chose ?” 
‘**Mo pas connin, moin.” 
She began to play with some trinkets 
attached watch chain;—a very 
small gold compass especially impressed 
her fancy by the trembling and flashing 
of its tiny needle, and she murmured, 
coaxingly : 
‘*Mo oulé ea! 


—to maman 


to his 


Donnin ¢a & moin.”’ 


He took all possible advantage of the 


situation, and replied at once:— 
‘*Oui! mo va donnin toi ¢a si to di 
moin to laut nom.” 

The splendid bribe evidently impressed 
her greatly; for tears rose to the brown 
eyes as she answered : 

‘*'Mo pas capab di’ ¢ 
di’ laut nom 


;—mo pas capab 
; mo pas capab!” 

Laroussel explained. The child’s name 
was Lili,—perhaps a contraction of Eyla- 
lie; and her pet Creole name Zouzoune. 
He thought she. must be the’daughter of 
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wealthy people; but she could not, fo: 
some reason or other, tell her family name 
Perhaps she could not pronounce it well, 
and was afraid of being laughed at: some 
of the old French names were very hard 
for Creole children to pronounce, so long 
as the little ones were indulged in th: 
habit of talking the patois; and after acer 
tain age their mispronunciations would 
be made fun of in order to accustom them 
to abandon the idiom of the slave-nurses. 
and to speak only French. Perhaps, 
again, she was really unable to recall th 

name: certain memories might have been 
blurred in the delicate brain by the shock 
of that terrible night. She said her mo 

ther’s name was Adéle, and her father’s 
Julien; but these were very common 
names in Louisiana,—and could afford 
scarcely any better clew than the inno 

cent statement that her mother used to 
address her father as ‘‘ dear” (Chéri),—on 
with the Creole diminutive ‘‘ little papa” 
(Papoute). Then Laroussel tried to reach 
a clew in other ways, without success. He 
asked her about where she lived,—what 
the place was like; and she told him about 
fig-trees in acourt, and galleries, and ban 

quettes, and spoke of a faubou’,—without 
being able to name any street. He asked 
her what her father used to do, and was 
assured that he did everything—that there 
was nothing he could not do. Divine ab- 
surdity of childish faith !—infinite artless- 
ness of childish love!.... Probably the lit- 
tle girl’s parents had been residents of 
New Orleans—dwellers of the old colonial 
quarter,—the faubourg, the faubow’. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,” said Captain Har 
ris, as Laroussel abandoned his cross-exam- 
ination in despair,—‘‘all we can do now 
is to make inquiries. I suppose we'd bet- 
ter leave the child here. She is very 
weak yet, and in no condition to be taken 
to the city, right in the middle of the hot 
seasoit; and nobody could care for her 
any better than she’s being cared for here. 
Then, again, seems to me that as Feliu 
saved her life,—and that at the risk of his 
own,—he’s got the prior claim, anyhow; 
and his wife is just crazy about the child 
wants to adopt her. If we can find her 
relatives, so much the better; but I say, 
gentlemen, let them come right here to 
Feliu, themselves, and thank him as he 
ought to be thanked, by God! That's just 
what I think about it.” 

Carmen understood the little speech ;— 
all the Spanish charm of her youth had 
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faded out years before ; but in the one 
swift look of gratitude she turned upon 
the captain, it seemed to blossom again ; 

for that quick moment, she was beautiful. 

‘‘The captain is quite right,” observed 
Dr. Hecker: ‘‘it would be very dangerous 
to take the child away just now.” There 
was no dissent. 

‘* All correct, boys?” asked the cap- 
tain....‘' Well, we’ve got to be going. 
By-by, Zouzoune!” 

‘But Zouzoune burst into tears. Larous- 
sel was going too! 

—‘‘Give her the thing, Laroussel: she 
gave you a kiss, anyhow—more than she'd 
do for me,” cried the captain. 

Laroussel turned, detached the little 
compass from his watch chain, and gave 
itto her. She held up her pretty face for 
his farewell kiss.... 

Vi 

But it seemed fated that Feliu’s waif 
should never be identified ;—diligent in 
quiry and printed announcements alike 
proved fruitless. Sea and sand had either 
hidden or effaced all the records of the 
little world they had engulfed: the anni- 
hilation of whole families, the extinction 
of races, had, in more than one instance, 
rendered vain all efforts to recognize the 
dead. It required the subtle perception 
of long intimacy to name remains tume- 
fied and discolored by corruption and ex- 
posure, mangled and gnawed by fishes, by 
feptiles, and by birds;—it demanded the 
great courage of love to look upon the 
eyeless faces found sweltering in the black- 
ness of cypress-shadows, under the low 
palmettoes of the swamps,—where gorged 
buzzards started from sleep, or cotton- 
mouths uncoiled, hissing, at the coming 
of the searchers. And sometimes all who 
had loved the lost were themselves among 
the missing. The full roll-call of names 
could never be made out ;-—extraordinary 
mistakes were committed. Men whom 
the world deemed dead and buried came 
back, like ghosts,—to read their own epi- 
taphs. 

....Almost at the same hour that La- 
roussel was questioning the child in Creole 
patois, another expedition, searching for 
bodies along the coast, discovered on the 
beach of a low islet famed as a haunt of 
pelicans, the corpse of a child. Some 
locks of bright hair still adhering to the 
skull, a string of red beads, a white mus- 
lin dress, a handkerchief broidered with 
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the initials ‘*A. B.,”’—were secured as 
clews; and the little body was interred 
where it had been found. 

And, several days before, Captain Ho 
tard, of the relief-boat Estelle Brousseaux, 
had found, drifting in the open Gulf 
(latitude 26° 43°; longitude 88° 17'),—the 
corpse of a fair-haired woman, clinging to 
a table. The body was disfigured beyond 
recognition: even the slender bones of the 
hands had been stripped by the nibs of 
the sea-birds—except one finger, the third 
of the left, which seemed to have been 
protected by a ring of gold, as by acharm. 
Graven within the plain yellow cirelet 
was a date,—‘* JUILLET—1851”; and the 
names,—‘' ADELE + JULIEN,”—separated 
by a cross. The Hstelle carried coffins 
that day: most of them were already full; 
but there was one for Adéle. 

Who was she?—who was herJulien?... 
When the Estelle and many other vessels 
had discharged their ghastly cargoes ; 
when the bereaved of the land had as 
sembled as hastily as they might for the 
duty of identification ;—when memories 
were strained almost to madness in re 
search of names, dates, incidents—for the 
evocation of dead words, resurrection of 
vanished days, recollection of dear prom 
ises,—then, in the confusion, it was be 
lieved and declared that the little corpse 
found on the pelican island was the 
daughter of the wearer of the wedding- 
ring: Adéle La Brierre, née Florane, wife 
of Dr. Julien La Brierre, of New Orleans, 
who was numbered wiih the missing. 

And they brought dead Adéle back, 
up shadowy river windings, over linked 
brightnesses of lake and lakelet, through 
many a green-glimmering bayou,—to the 
Creole city, and laid her to rest some- 
where in the old Saint-Louis Cemetery. 
And upon the tablet recording her name 
were also graven the words: 


Aussi a la mémoire de 
son mari, 

JULIEN Raymonp La Brierre, 
né ala paroisse St. Landry, 
le 29 Mai, MDCOCXXVII ; 
et de le ur fi le 
ECLALIE, 


ta ‘ . 
agee de 4 ans et 5 mois,— 


Qua tous périrent 
dans la grande tempete que 
balaya LTle De } niere, le 
10 Aoit, MDCCCLVI. 


Priez pour eux ! 
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Vu 
months afterward the face of 
Brierre 


Yet 
Julien La 
the streets of New 
wildly at 


SIX 


was seen again upon 
Men started 
the sight of him, as at a spectre 


And 


the apparition cast a shadow. 


Orleans. 
standing in the sun. nevertheless 
People 
paused, approached, half extended a hand 
through habit, 
and 


old suddenly checked 
wondering 


they should have forgotten, asking them- 


themselves passed on, 


selves why they had so nearly made an 
absurd mistake 

one of those 
crystalline days of our snowless Southern 


It was a February day, 


winter, when the air is clear and cool, and 
outlines sharpen in the light as if viewed 
through the focus of a diamond glass; 

and in that brightness Julien La Brierre 
perused his own brief epitaph, and gazed 
upon the sculptured name of drowned 


Adéle. 


she was laid away in the high wall of 


Only half a year had passed since 


tombs,—in that strange colonial colum- 
barium where the dead slept in rows, be 
hind squared marbles lettered in black or 
bronze, the 
already seemed old Un- 
der our Southern sun, the vegetation of 


Yet her resting-place,—in 
highest range, 
into 


cemeteries seems to spring being 


spontaneously—to leap all suddenly into 
luxuriant life! Microscopic mossy growths 
had begun to mottle the bevelled slab that 
closed her in ;—over its square some singu 
lar creeper was crawling, planting its tiny 
reptile-feet into the chiselled letters of the 
inscription; and from the moist soil below 
speckled euphorbias were growing up to 
and beautiful 
green tangled things of which he did not 
know the name. 

And the sight of the pretty lizards, puff- 
ing their crimson pouches in the sun, or 
undulating athwart epitaphs, and shifting 
their color when approached, from emer- 


her.—and morning-glories, 


ald to ashen-gray;—the caravans of the 
ants, journeying to and from tiny chinks 
in the masonry ;—the bees gathering honey 
from the crimson blossoms of the créte-de 
cog, whose Yadicles sought sustenance, 
perhaps from human dust, in the decay 
of generations :—all that rich life of graves 
summoned up fancies of Resurrection, 
Nature’s resurrection - work — wondrous 
transformations of flesh, marvellous trans- 
migration of souls!.... From some for 
gotten crevice of that tomb roof, which 
alone intervened her and the 
vast light, a sturdy weed was growing. 


between 
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He knew that plant, as it quivered against 
the blue,—the chou-gras, as Creole chi] 
eall it: its dark form the 
mocking - bird’s favorite food....Might 
not its roots, exploring darkness, hav: 
found some unfamiliar nutriment within 
might it not be that something of the 
dead heart had risen to purple and eme) 
ald life—in the sap of translucent leaves 
in the wine of the savage berries,—to blend 
with the blood of the Wizard Singer,—to 


dren berries 


lend a strange sweetness to the melody 
of his wooing ?.... 


.. Seldom indeed does it happen that a 
man in the prime of youth, in the posses 
sion of wealth, habituated to comforts and 
the elegances of life, discovers in one brief 
week how minute his true relation to the 
human aggregate,—how insignificant his 
part as one living atom of the social or 
ganism. Seldom, at the age of twenty 
eight, has one been made able to compre 
hend, through experience alone, that in 
the vast and complex Stream of Being he 
counts for less than a drop; and that, 
even as the blood loses and replaces its 
corpuscles, without a variance in the vol 
ume and vigor of its current, so are indi 


vidual existences eliminated and replaced 
in the pulsing of a people's life, with ney 


era pause initsmighty murmur. Butall 
this, and much more, Julien had learned 
in seven merciless days—seven successive 
The 
enormous world had not missed him; and 
his place therein was not void 
had simply forgotten him. So long as he 
had moved among them, all he knew for 
friends had performed their petty altruis 
tic réles,—had discharged their small hu 
man obligations,—had kept turned toward 
him the least selfish side of their natures, 
—had made with him a tolerably equita 
ble exchange of ideas and of favors; and 
after his disappearance from their midst, 
they had duly mourned for his loss—to 
themselves! They had played out the 
final act in the unimportant drama of his 
life: it was really asking too much to de 
mand a repetition.... Impossible to de 
ceive himself as to the feeling his unan- 
ticipated return had aroused :—feigned pity 
where he had looked for sympathetic wel 
come; dismay where he had expected sur 
prised delight; and, oftener, airs of resig 
nation, or disappointment ill disguised, 

always insincerity, politely masked o1 
coldly bare. He had come back to find 


and terrible shocks of experience. 


society 
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strangers in his home, relatives at law 
concerning his estate, and himself regard- 
ed as an intruder among the living,—an 
inlucky guest, a revenant.... How hol- 
low and selfish a world it seemed! And 
vet there was love in it; he had been loved 
in it, unselfishly, passionately, with the 
love of father and of mother, of wife and 
ehild.... A 1] buried !—all lost forever!.... 
Oh! would to God the story of that stone 
were not a lie!—would to kind God he 
also were dead!.... 

Evening shadowed ; the violet deepened 
and prickled itself with stars;—the sun 
passed below the west, leaving in his 
wake a momentary splendor of lemon 
light—our Southern day is not prolonged 
by gloaming. And Julien’s thoughts 
darkened with the darkening, and as swift- 
ly. For while there was yet light to see, he 
read another name that he used to know 

the name of RAMIREZ....Nacid en 
Cienfuegos, isla de Cuba.... Wherefore 
born ?—for what eternal purpose, Ramirez, 

in the City of a Hundred Fires? He 
had blown out his brains before the sep- 
ilchre of his young wife....It was a de- 
tached double vault, shaped like a huge 
chest, and much dilapidated already: 
inder the continuous burrowing of the 
crawfish it had sunk greatly on one side, 
tilting as if about to fall. Out from its 
zigzag fissurings of brick and plaster, a 
sinister voice seemed to come :— ‘‘ Go 
thou and do likewise !.... Earth groans 
with her burthen even now,—the burthen 
of Man; she holds no place for thee !” 


Vil. 


...That voice pursued him into the 
darkness of his chilly room,—haunted him 
in the silence of his lodging. And then 
began within the man that ghostly strug- 
gle between courage and despair, between 
patient reason and mad revolt, between 
weakness and force, between darkness and 
light, which all sensitive and generous 
natures must wage in their own souls at 
least once—perhaps many times—in their 
lives. Memory, in such moments, plays 
like an electric storm ;—all involuntarily 
he found himself reviewing his life. 

Incidents long forgotten came back 
with singular vividness: he saw the Past 
as he had not seen it while it was the Pre- 
sent ;—remembrances of home, recollec- 
tions of infancy, recurred to him with ter- 
rible intensity,—the artless pleasures and 
the trifling griefs, the little hurts and the 
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tender pettings, the hopes and the anxi- 
eties of those who loved him, the smiles 
and tears of slaves. ...And his first Creole 
pony, a present from his father the day 
after he had proved himself able to recite 
his prayers correctly in French, without 
one mispronunciation—without saying 
crasse for grdce;—and yellow Michel, 
who taught him to swim and to fish and to 
paddle a pirogue;—and the bayou, with 
its wonder-world of turtles and birds and 
creeping things;—and his German tutor, 
who could not pronounce the 7 ;—and the 
songs of the cane-fields,—strangely pleas 
ing, full of quaverings and long plaintive 
notes, like the call of the cranes... . Tow’, 
tow pays blanc!....4 Afterward Cama- 
niére had leased the place;—everything 
must have been changed; even the songs 
could not be the same. Tow’, tow’ pays 
blane! Danié quicommandé.... 

And then Paris; and the university, 
with its wild under-life,—some debts, some 
follies; and the frequent fond letters from 
home to which he might have replied so 
much oftener;—Paris, where talent is me 
diocrity; Paris, with its thunders and its 
splendors and its seething of passion; 
Paris, supreme focus of human endeavor, 
with its madnesses of art, its frenzied striv- 
ing to express the Inexpressible, its spas- 
modic strainings to clutch the Unattain- 
able, its soarings of soul-fire to the heaven 
of the Impossible.... 

What a rejoicing there was at his re- 
turn !—how radiant and level the long 
Road of the Future seemed to open before 
him!—everywhere friends, prospects, fe- 
licitations. Then his first serious love; 
and the night of the ball at St. Martins- 
ville,—the vision of light! Gracile as a 
palm, and robed at once so simply, so ex- 
quisitely in white, she had seemed to him 
the supreme realization of all possible 
dreams of beauty... .2 And his passionate 
jealousy; and the slap from Laroussel ; 
and the humiliating two-minute duel with 
rapiers in which he learned that he had 
found his master. The scar was deep. 
Why had not Laroussel killed him then ? 

... Not evil- hearted, Laroussel ;—they 
used to salute each other afterward when 
they met; and Laroussel’s smile was kind 
ly. Why had he refrained from return- 
ing it? Where was Laroussel now? 

For the death of his generous father, 
who had sacrificed so much to reform him, 
for the death, only a short while after, of 
his all-forgiving mother, he had found one 


any 
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sweet woman to console him with her ten- 

her loving 
had 

the darling link between their lives, 


der words lips, her delicious 


one Zouzoune, 


Zou- 


ho waited each evening with black 


caress given him 
zoune, W 


at the gate to watch for his com 


Eglantine 
ing, and to cry through all the house like 
papa Zulien 
that had 
made him very angry by upsetting the ink 


a bird, ‘ Papa, lapé vini ! 


apé vini! .And once she 
over a mass of business papers, and he had 
slapped her (could he ever forgive him 
had 


of astonishment and pain: 


self she cried, through her sobs 

‘To laimin 
(Thou lovest 
Next month she 


old. To 


moin? to batteé moin 


me ?—thou beatest me!) 


would have been five years 


laimin moin 2—to batté moin! 

A furious paroxysm of grief convulsed 
him, suffocated 
that 


break 


him 
something within must burst, must 


him: it seemed to 
He flung himself down upon his 
bed. to bite the coverings in order to stifle 
his outery, to smother the sounds of his 


despair. 


W hat crime had he ever done, 
l 


that he should be made to suffer 
for this he had per- 
had been rescued from the 
sea and carried round all the world un 


scathed ? 


oh God! 
thus was it been 


mitted to live ? 


Why should he live to remem- 


ber, to suffer, to agonize? Was not Ra- 
mirez wiser ? 

How long the contest within him lasted, 
he never knew; but ere it was done, he 
had 


changed man 
indeed 


become, in more ways than one, a 
For the first,—though not 
for the last time,—something of 
the deeper and nobler comprehension of 
human weakness and of human suffering 
had been revealed to him,—something of 
that awful knowledge without which the 
sense of duty can never be fully acquired, 
nor the understanding of unselfish good- 
The 


he is an egotist. 


ness, nor the spirit of tenderness. 
suicide is not a coward; 


A ray of sunlight touched his wet pil- 
low, He rushed to the win- 
dow, flung the latticed shutters apart, and 


looked out. 


—awoke him 


* 

Something beautiful and ghostly filled 
all 
queer 


the vistas,—frost-haze ; and in 
way the had momentarily 
caught and held the very color of the sky. 
An azure fog! 


some 


mist 


Through it the quaint and 

as yet but half illumined 
took tones of impossible col- 
or; the view paled away through faint blu- 
ish tints into transparent purples ;—all the 


checkered street 


by the sun, 
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shadows were indigo. How sweet the 
how well life seemed worth liy 
Because the sun had shown his face 
through a fairy-veil of frost! 

Who was the ancient thinker ? 
Hermes ?—who said: 

** The Sun is Laughter ; fortis He who 
maketh joyous the thoughts of men, and 
gladdeneth the infinite world.”. se% 


morning! 


ing! 


Was it 


IIl.—THE SHADOW 
I. 


OF THE TIDE 


CARMEN found that her little pet had 
been taught how to pray; for each night 
and morning when the devout woman be 
gan to make her orisons, the child would 
kneel beside her, with little hands joined, 
and in a voice sweet and clear murmur 
something learned by heart 
Much as this pleased Carmen, it seemed 


she had 
to her that the child’s prayers could not 
be wholly valid unless uttered in Spanish ; 

for Spanish was heaven’s own tongue, 

la lengua de Dios, el idioma de Dios; 
and she resolved to teach her to say the 
Salve Maria and the Padre Nuestro in 
Castilian,—also her own favorite prayer 
to the Virgin, beginning with the words, 
‘* Madre santisima, toda dulce y her 
moeea.”. 

So Conchita—for a new name had been 
given to her with that terrible sea-christen 
ing—received her first lessons in Spanish; 
and she proved a most intelligent pupil. 
Before long she could prattle to Feliu; 
she would watch for his return of even- 
and announce his with 
“Aqui viene mi papacito !’—she learned, 
too, from Carmen, many little caresses of 
speech to greet him with. Feliu’s was 
not a joyous nature; he had his dark 
hours, his sombre days; yet it was rarely 
that he felt too sullen to yield to the little 
one’s petting, when she would leap up to 
reach his neck and to coax his kiss, with 
‘*Dame un beso, papa!—asi;—y otro! 
otro! otro!” He grew to love her like his 
own ;—was she not indeed his own, since 
he had won her from death? And none had 
yet come to dispute his claim. More and 
more, with the passing of weeks, months, 
seasons, she became a portion of his life 
a part of all that he wrought for. At the 
first, he had had a half-formed hope that 
the little one might be reclaimed by rela 
tives generous and rich enough to insist 
upon his acceptance of a handsome com- 
pensation; and Carmen could have found 


ings, 


coming 
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consolation in a pleasant visit to Barce 
loneta. But now he felt that nothing 
within ordinary possibility could atone 
for her loss; and with the unconscious 
selfishness of affection, he commenced to 
dread her identification as a great calam 
ity. 

“It was evident that she had been 
brought up nicely. She had pretty prim 
ways of drinking and eating, queer little 
fashions of sitting in company, and of 


addressing people. She had peculiar no 


tions about colors in dress, about wearing 
her hair; and she seemed to have already 
imbibed a small quantity of social preju- 
dices not altogether in harmony with the 
republicanism of Viosea’s Point. Occa- 
sional swarthy visitors,—men of the Ma 
nila settlements,—she spoke of contempt 
uously as négues-Marrons ; and once she 
shocked Carmen inexpressibly by stop 
ping in the middle of her evening prayer, 
declaring that she wanted to say her 
prayers to a white Virgin; Carmen’s Se- 
fiora de Guadalupe was only a negra! 
Then, for the first time, Carmen spoke so 
erossly to the child as to frighten her. 
But the pious woman’s heart smote her 
the next moment for that first harsh 
word:—and she caressed the motherless 
one, consoled her, cheered her, and at 
last explained to her—I know not how 
something very wonderful about the lit- 
tle figurine, something that made Chita’s 
eyes big with awe. Thereafter she al- 
ways regarded the Virgin of Wax as an 
object mysterious and holy. 

And, one by one, most of Chita’s little 
eccentricities were gradually eliminated 
from her developing life and thought. 
More rapidly than ordinary children, be- 
cause singularly intelligent, she learned 
to adapt herself to all the changes of her 
new environment,—retaining only that 
indescribable something which to an ex- 
perienced eye tells of hereditary refine- 
ment of habit and of mind:—a natural 
grace, a thorough-bred ease and elegance 
of movement, a quickness and delicacy of 
perception. 

She became strong again and active 
active enough to play a great deal on the 
beach, when the sun was not too fierce; 
and Carmen made a canvas bonnet to 
shield her head and face. Never had she 
been allowed to play so much in the sun 
before: and it seemed to do her gvood, 
though her little bare feet and hands be- 
came brown as copper. At first, it must 
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be confessed, she worried her foster 
mother a grea deal by various queer 
misfortunes and extraordinary freaks; 

getting bitten by crabs, falling into the 
bayou while in pursuit of ** fiddlers,” or 
losing herself at the conclusion of des 


perate efforts to run races at night with 


the moon, or to walk to the ‘‘end of the 
vorld.” If she could only once get to 
the edge of the Sky, she said, she ‘‘could 
climb up.” She wanted to see the stars, 


which were the souls of food little chil 


dren: and she knew that God would let 


her climb up. ‘‘Just what I am afraid 
of !"—thought Carmen to herself;—‘* He 
might let her climb up,—a little ghost! 


But one day naughty Chita received a 
terrible lesson,—a lasting lesson,—which 
taught her the value of obedience. 

She had been particularly cautioned 
not to venture into a certain part of the 
swamp in the rear of the grove, where 
the weeds were very tall; for Carmen was 
afraid some snake might bite the child. 
But Chita’s bird-bright eve had discern 
ed a gleam of white in that direction; and 
she wanted to know what it was. The 
white could only be seen from one point, 
behind the furthest house, where the 
ground was high. ‘‘ Never go there,” said 
Carmen; ‘‘there is a Dead Man there, 
will bite vou!’ And yet, one day, while 
Carmen was very busy indeed, Chita went 
there. 

In the early days of the settlement, a 
Spanish fisherman had died; and his com- 
rades had built him a little tomb with the 
surplus of the same bricks and other ma- 
terial brought down the bayou for the 
construction of Vioseca’s cottages. But 
no one, except perhaps some wandering 
duck hunter, had approached the sepul- 
chre for years. High weeds and grasses 
wrestled together all about it, and render- 
ed it totally invisible from the surround 
ing level of the marsh. 

Fiddlers swarmed away as Chita ad- 
vanced over the moist soil, each uplifting 
its single huge claw as it sidled off ;—then 
frogs began to leap before her as she 
reached the thicker grass;—and long- 
legged brown insects sprang showering 
to right and left as she parted the tufts of 
the thickening verdure. As she went on, 
the bitter - weeds disappeared ; jointed 
grasses and sinewy dark plants of a taller 
growth rose above her head: she was al- 
most deafened by the storm of insect 
shrilling, and the mosquitoes became 
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very wicked. 
and black and heavy wriggled almost 
from under her naked feet,—squirming so 
horribly that for a minute or two she 
could not move for fright. But it slunk 
away somewhere, and hid itself; the weeds 
it had shaken 


All at once something long 


tremble in its 
returned. She 
felt such an exquisite and fearful plea 
sure in the gratification of that naughty 
curiosity! Then, quite unexpectedly 

oh! what a start it gave her! 


ceased to 


wake; and her courage 


the solitary 
white object burst upon her view, leprous 
and ghastly as the sudden yawn of a cot- 
ton-mouth. 
ana;—the one Chita looked upon seemed 
ready to topple There was a 
great ragged hole at one end, where wind 
and rain, and perhaps also the burrowing 


Tombs ruin soon in Louisi- 


down. 


of crawfish and of worms, had loosened 
the bricks, and caused them to slide out 
of place. It seemed very black inside; 
but Chita wanted to what was 
there. She pushed her way through a 
gap in the thin and rotten line of pickets, 
and through some tall with big 
coarse pink flowers;—then she crouched 
down on hands and knees before the black 


know 
weeds 


hole, and peered in. It was not so black 
inside as she had thought; for a sunbeam 
slanted down through a chink in the roof; 
and she could see! 

A brown head—without hair, without 
eyes, but with teeth, ever so many teeth! 
—~seemed to laugh at her; and close to it 
sat a Toad, the hugest she had ever seen; 
and the white skin of his throat kept puff- 
ing out and goingin. And Chita scream- 
ed and screamed, and fled in wild terror, — 
screaming all the way, till Carmen ran 
out to meet her and carry her home. 
Even when safe in her adopted mother’s 
arms, she sobbed with fright. To the 
vivid fancy of the child there seemed to be 
some hideous relation between the staring 
reptile and the brown death’s-head, with 
its empty eyes, and its nightmare-smile. 

The shock brought on a fever,—a fever 
that lasted several days, and left her very 
weak. But the experience taught her to 
obey, taught her that Carmen knew best 
what was for her good. It 
her to think 


also caused 
Carmen had 
told her that the dead people never fright- 


a great deal. 


ened good little girls who staid at home. 
-‘* Madrecita Carmen,” she asked, ‘‘is 
my mamma dead ?” 
‘ Pobrecita!....Yes,myangel. God 
called her to Him,—your darling mother.” 
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‘** Madrecita,” she asked again,—her 
young eyes growing vast with horror,— 
‘is my own mamma now like That ?”.... 
She pointed toward the place of the white 
gleam, behind the great trees. 

‘*No, no, no! my darling!” screamed 
Carmen, appalled herself by the ghastly 
question,—** your mamma is with the 
dear, good, loving God, who lives in the 
beautiful sky,—above the clouds, my dar 
ling, beyond the sun!” 

But Carmen’s kind eyes were full of 
tears: and the child read their meaning. 
He who teareth off the Mask of the Flesh 
had looked into her face one unutterable 
moment:—she had seen the brutal Truth, 
naked to the bone! 

Yet there came to her a little thrill of 
consolation, caused by the words of the 
tender falsehood; for that which she had 
discerned by day could not explain to her 
that which she saw almost nightly in her 
slumber. The face, the voice, the form of 
her loving mother still lived somewhere,-— 
could not have utterly passed away ; since 
the sweet presence came to her in dreams, 
bending and smiling over her, caressing 
her, speaking to her,—sometimes gently 
chiding, but always chiding with a kiss. 
And then the child would laugh in her 
sleep, and prattle in Creole,—talking to the 
luminous shadow, telling the dead mother 
all the little deeds and thoughts of the 
day....Why would God only let her 
come at night ? 

....Her idea of God had been first de- 
fined by the sight of a quaint French pic- 
ture of the Creation,—an engraving which 
represented a shoreless sea under a black 
sky, and out of the blackness a solemn and 


bearded gray head emerging, and a cloudy 
hand through which stars glimmered. 
God was like old Doctor de Coulanges, 
who used to visit the house, and talk in 
a voice like a low roll of thunder.... At 
a later day, when Chita had been told 
that God was ‘‘everywhere at the same 


time” —without and within, beneath and 
above all things,—this idea became some- 
what changed. The awful bearded face, 
the huge shadowy hand, did not fade 
from her thought; but they became fan- 
tastically blended with the larger and 
vaguer notion of something that filled 
the world and reached to the stars,— 
something diaphanous and incomprehen- 
sible like the invisible air, omnipresent 
and everlasting like the high blue of 
heaven..:. 
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II. 
...She began to learn the life of the 
coast. 

With her acquisition of another tongue, 
there came to her also the understanding 
of many things relating to the world of 
the sea. She memorized with novel de- 

eht much that was told her day by day 
concerning the nature surrounding her, 

many secrets of the air, many of those 
sions of heaven which the dwellers in 
cities cannot comprehend because the at- 
mosphere is thickened and made stagnant 
above them—-cannot even watch because 
the horizon is hidden from their eyes by 
walls, and by weary avenues of trees with 
whitewashed trunks. She learned, by 
listening, by asking, by observing also, 
how to know the signs that foretell wild 
weather :—tremendous sunsets, secuddings 
and bridgings of cloud,—sharpening and 
darkening of the sea-line, and halos about 
the moon, and the shriek of gulls flash- 
ng to land in level flight, out of a still 
transparent sky. 

She learned where the sea-birds, with 
white bosoms and brown wings, made 
their hidden nests of sand,—and where the 
cranes waded for their prey,—and where 
the beautiful wild-ducks, plumaged in 
satiny lilae and silken green, found their 
food,—and where the best reeds grew to 
furnish stems for Feliu’s red-clay pipe, 
and where the ruddy sea-beans were most 
often tossed upon the shore,—and how 
the gray pelicans fished all together, like 
men—moving in far-extending semicir- 
cles, beating the flood with their wings to 
drive the fish before them. 

And from Carmen she learned the fa- 
bles and the sayings of the sea,—the pro- 
verbs about its deafness, its avarice, its 
treachery, its terrific power,—especially 
one that haunted her for all time there- 
after: Si quieres aprender a orar, entra 
enel mar (If thou wouldst learn to pray, 
go to the sea). She learned why the sea is 
salt,—how ‘‘ the tears of women made the 
waves of the sea,”—and how the sea has 
‘no friends,”—and how the cat’s eyes 
change with the tides. 

What had she lost of life by her swift 
translation from the dusty existence of 
cities to the open immensity of nature’s 
freedom? What did she gain ? 

Doubtless she was saved from many of 
those little bitternesses and restraints and 
disappointments which all well-bred city 
children must suffer in the course of their 
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training for the more or less factitious life 
of society :—obligations to remain very 
still with every nimble nerve quivering in 
dumb revolt ;—the injustice of being found 
troublesome and being sent to bed early 
for the comfort of her elders,—the cruel 
necessity of straining her pretty eyes, fon 
many long hours at a time, over grimy 
desks in gloomy school-rooms, though 
birds twittered and bright winds hummed 
in the trees without;—the austere con- 
straint and heavy drowsiness of warm 
churches, filled with the droning echoes 
of a voice preaching incomprehensible 
things,—the progressively augmenting 
weariness of lessons in deportment, in 
dancing, in music, in the impossible art of 
keeping her dresses unruffled and unsoil 
ed. Perhaps she never had any reason 
to regret all these. 

She went to sleep and awakened with 
the wild birds;—her life remained as un- 
fettered by formalities as her fine feet by 
shoes, Excepting Carmen’s old prayer 
book,—in which she learned to read a lit 
tle,—her childhood passed without books, 
without pictures, without dainties, with 
out music, without theatrical amusements. 
But she saw and heard and felt much of 
that which, though old as the heavens 
and the earth, is yet eternally new and 
eternally young with the holiness of 
beauty,—eternally mystical and divine, 
eternally weird,—the unveiled magnifi- 
cence of Nature’s mood,—the perpetual 
poem hymned by wind and surge,—the 
everlasting splendor of the sky. 

She saw the quivering pinkness of wa 
ters curled by the breath of the morning 
under the deepening of the dawn—like a 
far fluttering and scattering of rose leaves 
of fire ;— 

Saw the shoreless, cloudless, marvellous 
double-cireling azure of perfect summer 
days—twin glories of infinite deeps inter- 
reflected, while the Soul of the World lay 
still, suffused with a jewel-light, as of 
vaporized sapphire ; 


Saw the Sea shift color,—‘‘ change 
sheets,” —when the viewless Wizard of the 


Wind breathed upon its face, and made it 
vrreen ; 

Saw the immeasurable panics,—noise- 
less, scintillant,—which silver, summer 
after summer, curved leagues of beach 
with bodies of little fish—the yearly mas- 
sacre of migrating populations, nations of 
sea-trout, driven from their element by 
terror ;—and the winnowing of shark-fins, 
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and the 
rising of the grande-écaille, like a pillar 
of flame, 


and the rushing of porpoises, 


and the diving and pitching 
and fighting of the frigates and the gulls, 
and the armored hordes of crabs swarming 


out to clear the slope after the carnage 
and the gorging had been done; 
Saw the Dreams of the Sky, 


mockeries of ridged foam, 


scudding 
and shadowy 
coasts and 
and im 
ageries, multicolored, of mountain frond- 


and 
long-drawn-out, 


stratification of capes 


promontories 


age, and sierras whitening above sierras, 
and phantom islands ringed around with 
lagoons of glory; 

Saw the toppling and smouldering of 
cloud-worlds after the enormous confla- 
ruin 
and after it a moving 
and climbing of stars among the black 


gration of sunsets,—incandescence 


ing into darkness; 
nesses, —like searching lamps; 

Saw the deep kindle countless ghostly 
candles as for mysterious night-festival, 
and a luminous billowing under a black 
sky, and effervescences of fire, and the 
twirling and crawling of phosphoric 
foam; 

Saw the mesmerism of the .oon;—saw 
the enchanted tides self-heaped in mut- 
tering obeisance before her. 

Often she heard the Music of the Marsh 
through the night: an infinity of flutings 
and tinklings made by tiny amphibia, 
like the low blowing of numberless little 
tin horns, the clanking of billions of little 
bells ;—and, at intervals, profound tones, 
vibrant and heavy, as of a bass-viol—the 
orchestra of the great frogs! And inter- 
weaving with it all, one continuous shrill- 
ing,—keen as the steel speech of a saw,— 
the stridulous telegraphy of crickets. 

But 


ke, 


always, — always, 
heard the 


dreaming 
huge blind 


or 


awa she Sea 


chanting that mystic and eternal hymn, 
which none may hear without awe, which 
no musician can learn ;— 

Heard the hoary Preacher,—El Prego- 
nador,—preaching the ancient Word, the 
word ‘‘as a fire, and as a hammer that 


breaketh the rock in pieces,’’—the Elohim- 
Word of the Sea!.... 

Unknowingly she came to know the 
immemorial sympathy of the mind with 
the Soul of the World,—the melancholy 
wrought by its moods of gray, the reverie 
responsive to its vagaries of mist, the ex- 

days of 
windy joy, hours of transfigured light. 

She felt,—even without knowing it,— 


hilaration of its vast exultings 
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the weight of the Silences, the solemnities 
of sky and sea in these low regions where 
al! things seem to dream—waters and grass- 
es with their momentary wavings,—woods 
gray- webbed with mosses that drip and 
drool,—horizons with their delusions of 
vapor,—cranes meditating in their marsh 
es,—kites floating in the high blue... 

Even the children were singularly quiet; 
and their play less noisy —though she 
could not have learned the difference— 
than the play of city children. Hour after 
hour, the women sewed or wove in silence. 
And the brown men,—always barefooted, 
always wearing rough blue shirts,—seem 
ed, when they lounged about the wharf on 
idle days, as if they had told each other 
long ago all they knew or could ever 
know, and had nothing more to say. 
They would stare at the flickering of the 
current, at the drifting of clouds and buz 
zards—seldom looking at each other, and 
always turning their black eyes again, in 
a weary way, to sky or sea. Even thus 
one sees the horses and the cattle of the 
coast, seeking the beach to escape the 
whizzing flies,—all watch the long waves 
rolling in, and sometimes turn their heads 
a moment to look at one another, but al 
ways look back to the waves again, as if 
wondering at a mystery.... 

How often she herself had wondered- 
wondered at the multiform changes of 
each swell as it came in—transformations 
of tint, of shape, of motion, that seemed 
to betoken a life infinitely more subtle 
than the strange cold life of lizards and of 
fishes,—and sinister, and spectral. Then 
they all appeared to move in order,—ac- 
cording to one law or impulse ;—each had 
its own voice, yet all sang one and the 
same everlasting song. Vaguely, as she 
watched them and listened to them, there 
came to her the idea of a unity of will in 
their motion, a unity of menace in their 
utterance—the idea of one monstrous and 
complex life! The sea lived: it could 
crawl backward and forward; it could 
speak!—it only feigned deafness and 
sightlessness for some malevolent end 
Thenceforward she feared to find herself 
alone with it. Was it not at her that it 
strove to rush, muttering, and showing 
allits white teeth,.... just because it knew 
that she was all by herself ?—Si quieres 
aprender ad orar, entra en el mar! 
And Concha had well learned to pray. 
But the sea seemed to her the one Power 
which God could not make to obey Him 
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us He pleased. Saying the creed one 
day, she repeated very slowly the open 
ing words,—‘*Creo en un Dios, 

Criador del cielo y de la 
and pause -d and tho ight. Cre 
*Madrecita 


€ ntonce Ss 


padre 
psi roso, 
tierra, 
ator of Heaven and Earth 2 
Carmen,” she asked,—‘ quien 
hizo el mar 2” 
‘Dios, mi querida,” 

‘God, 


by 


(who then made the sea? 
answered Car- 
All things 


las 


my darling.... 
were made Him” 
fueron hechas por El 
Even the wicked Sea 
1 unto it: 


men 
(todas cosas 
! And He had 
said Thus far, and no farther.” 

.Was that why it had 
and devoured her when 
fear from the sudden 

Thus far 
times when it disobeyed, 
further, the 
God was then 
hear, did not see, until too late? 

And the tumultuous ocean terrified 
and more: it filled her sleep with 
nightmare ;—it her 
mountain-shadowing,—hold 
ing her with its spell, smothering her pow- 


not overtaken 


she ran back in 
reaching out of its 
But there 
when it rushed 


Was 


asleep—could 


waves: were 


be 


not 


shaking world! 


‘ause 


her 
more 
enormous 


came upon 


in dreams, 


r of outery, heaping itself monstrously to 


the stars. 


feared 
ate child might 


1 
she 


became alarmed: 
nervous and delic 


Carmen 
that the 
die in one of those moaning dreams out 
her, night 
answering her 
proverbs, 


of which she had to 
after night. But Feliu, 
anxiety with one of his favorite 
sted a heroic remedy: 

The world is the 
not know to swim in it 
are drowned;—and the sea is like the 
world,” he added.....‘* Chita must learn 
to swim!” 

And he found the time to teach her. 
Each morning, at sunrise, he her 
into the water. She less terrified 
the first time than Carmen thought she 
would be;—she seemed to feel confidence 
in Feliu; although she screamed piteous 
ly before her first ducking at his hands. 
His teaching was not gentle. He would 
carry her out, perched upon his shoulder, 
until the water rose to his own neck: 
there he would throw her from him, 
let her 
best she could. 


arouse 


Sucoe 


=— like those 


seCa: 


who do how 


took 


was 


and 
and 
him again as 
The first few mornings 
she had to be pulled out almost at once; 
but after that Feliu her 
merey, and helped her only when he saw 
she was really in danger. He attempted 
no other instruction until she had learned 


struggle to reach 


showed less 
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hall choked 


not sere 
habituated 


had 


to 


A1T1 5 


] lee J 
already iearl 


she 


how keep hers lf 


how to 


Then he 


them, 


paddle aii 
commence 
them 
them 
as the 
angie, 
showed 
learned astonishing 
In less tl nonths Feliu 


proud al ‘Ogress made by 
pupil: it ws 
slender arms 
asy ¢} 
that 
motions 
fear 


tie, 


irves 
marked 
Later 


the sea 


grrace 


on 


how é F 
} 
I eeded 


armen Wil 


She only 


breaker, 


practice and C ) 


{ 
1 a? 
couid aiso SWim, th 


marvellously 


Improving under 


Look Food 


discipline, 


should practise whene, the morni 


not too cold. or the water too ro 
the 


ing herself 


were 


Vith first thrill of de t 


elight at 


able to lide over the water un 


assisted, the child’s superstitious terror of 


the sea passed away Even for the adult 


there are few phy sical jovs keener than 
the exultation of the swimmer:—how 


same giee 


r the as newly felt 
imaginative a child 
vivid fancy can lend unutteral 
trifles, 
forma weed-patch to an Eden! 


by an child, whose 
le value to 
can Ui 

Of her 


morn 


the most insignificant “ans- 


own accord she would ask for her 
ing bath, as soon as she opene <d here yes ;— 
it even required some severity to preve 

her from remaining in the water too long 
The sea appeared to her as something that 
had become tame for her sake, something 
her 


tremendous playmate, whom she no long 


that loved in a huge rough way ;—a 


er feared to see come bounding and bark 
feet. And, by little 


also learned the wonderf ealing 


ing to lick her little 
il h 


she 


and caressing power of the monster, whose 


cool embrace 


at once dispelled all drowsi 
ven after 
had 
and the mosquitoes had 
with 
kettles 


ness, feverishness, 
the 
seemed 


filled 


water boiling in 


weariness, —¢€ 


sultriest nights when the air 


to 
the 


burn, 
a sound as of 


And 


chamber 


many on 
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mornings when the sea was in too wicked 
a humor to be played with, how she felt 
the loss of her loved sport, and prayed for 
calm! 
—the 
brown, 


Her delicate constitution changed ; 
soft pale flesh became firm and 
the limbs into 
robust symmetry, the thin cheeks grew 


meagre rounded 


peachy with richer life;—for the strength 
of the sea had entered into her; the sharp 
breath of the sea had renewed and bright- 
ened her young blood.... 


....Thou primordial Sea, the awful- 
ness of whose antiquity hath stricken all 
mythology dumb;—thou most wrinkled 
living Sea, the millions of whose years 
the multitude of thy 
motions;—thou omniform and 
most mysterious Sea, mother of the mon- 


outnumber even 


he da ry 


sters and the gods,—whence thine eter- 
nal youth? Still do thy waters hold the 
infinite thrill of that Spirit which brood- 


ed above their face in the Beginning !— 
still is thy quickening breath an elixir 
unto them that flee to thee for life,—like 
the breath of young girls, like the breath 
of children, prescribed for the senescent 
by magicians of old,—prescribed unto 
weazened the the 


Wizards. 


elders in books of 
Il. 

.... Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven ; 
—midsummer in the pest-smitten city of 
New Orleans. 

Heat motionless and ponderous. The 
the sky bleached from the 
furnace-circle of the horizon ;—the luke- 
warm river ran yellow and noiseless as a 
torrent of fluid wax. 
ed blunted by the heaviness of the air: 


steel-blue of 


Even sounds seem- 


the rumbling of wheels, the reverberation 
of footsteps, fell half-toned upon the ear, 
like sounds that visit a dozing brain. 
Daily, almost at the same hour, the con- 
tinuous sense of atmospheric oppression 
became thickened ;—a packed herd of low- 
bellying clouds lumbered up from the 
Gulf; crowded blackly against the sun; 
flickered, thundered, and burst in torren- 
tial rain—tepid, perpendicular—and van- 
ished utterly away. Then, more furiously 
than before, the sun flamed down ;—roofs 
and pavements steamed; the streets seem- 
ed to smoke; the air grew suffocating with 
vapor; and the luminous city filled with 
a faint, sickly odor,—a stale smell, as of 
dead leaves suddenly disinterred from wet 
mould,—as of grasses decomposing after 
a flood. Something saffron speckled the 
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slimy water of the gutters ;—sulphur some 
called it; others feared even to give it 
a name! Was it only the wind-blown 
pollen of some innocuous plant? I do 
not know; but to many it seemed as if 
the Invisible Destruction were scattering 
visible seed!....Such were the days; and 
each day the terror-stricken city offered 
up its heeatomb to Death; and the faces 
of all the dead were yellow as flame! 

‘* DEcEDE— ;” ‘‘ DecEDEE—;” ‘‘ FALLE- 
c16” ;—** Digp.”’. .. .On the door-posts, the 
telegraph - poles, the pillars of verandas, 
the lamps,—over the government letter 
boxes,—everywhere glimmered the white 
annunciations of death. All the city was 
spotted with them. And lime was poured 
into the gutters; and huge purifying fires 
were kindled after sunset. 

The nights began with a black heat: 
there were hours when the acrid air seem 
ed to ferment for stagnation, and to burn 
the bronchial tubing ;—then, toward morn 
ing, it would grow chill with venomous 
vapors, with morbific dews,—till the sun 
came up to lift the torpid moisture, and to 
fill the buildings with oven-heat. And 
the interminable procession of mourners 
and hearses and carriages again began to 
circulate between the centres of life and 
of death ;—and long trains and steam-ships 
rushed from the port, with heavy burden 
of fugitives. 

Wealth might flee; yet even in flight 
there was peril. Men, who might have 
been saved by the craft of experienced 
nurses at home, hurriedly departed in ap- 
parent health, unconsciously carrying in 
their blood the toxie principle of a malady 
unfamiliar to physicians of the West and 
North ;—and they died upon their way, by 
the road-side, by the river-banks, in woods, 
in deserted stations, on the cots of quar- 
antine hospitals. Wiser those who sought 
refuge in the purity of the pine forests, 
or in those near Gulf islands, whence the 
bright sea-breath kept ever sweeping back 
the expanding poison into the funereal 
swamps, into the misty lowlands. The 
watering-resorts became over-crowded ; 
then the fishing villages were thronged,- 
at least all which were easy to reach by 
steam-boat or by lugger. And at last, even 
Viosca’s Point,—remote and unfamiliar as 
it was,—-had a stranger to shelter: a good 
old gentleman named Edwards, rather bro- 
ken down in health,—who came as much 
for quiet as for sea-air, and who had been 
warmly recommended to Feliu by Captain 
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Harris. Forsome years he had been trou- 
bled by a disease of the heart. 

Certainly the old invalid could not have 
found a more suitable place so far as rest 
and quiet were concerned. The season 
had early given such little promise that 
of the Point 
selves elsewhere; and the aged visitor had 


several men betook them 
two or three vacant cabins from among 
He chose 
to occupy the most remote of all, which 


furnished for him 


which to select adwelling place. 


with a cool 


moss bed and some necessary furniture, 


Carmen 


It 
He 
took his meals with the family, spent most 
of the day in his own quarters, spoke very 
little, and lived so unobtrusively and in 
conspicuously that his presence in the set 
tlement was felt scarcely more than that of 
some dumb creature, 


ineluding a big wooden rocking-chair. 
seemed to him very comfortable thus. 


some domestic an- 
some humble pet whose relation to 
the family is only fully comprehended 
after it has failed to appear for several 
days in its accustomed place of patient 
waiting,—and we know that it is dead. 


imal, 


IV 


Persistently and furiously, at half past 


two o'clock of an August morning, Spari- 
cio rang Dr. La Brierre’s nicht-bell. He 
had fifty dollars in his pocket, and a letter 
to deliver. He was to earn another fifty 
deposited in Feliu’s hands, 
bringing the Doctor to Viosea’s Point. 
had risked his life for that money, 


dollars by 

He 
and 
was terribly in earnest. 

Julien descended in his under-clothing, 
and opened the letter by the light of the 
halllamp. It enclosed a check for a lar- 
ger fee than he had ever before received, 
and contained an urgent request that he 
would at once accompany Sparicio to Vi 
-as the sender was in hourly 
danger of death. The letter, penned in a 
long, quavering hand, was signed,— Hen 
ry Edwards.” 

His father’s dear old friend! Julien 
could not refuse to go,—though he feared 
it was a hopeless case. 

and a third attack at seventy years of 
Would it even be possible to reach 
the sufferer’s bedside in time? ‘‘ Due gi- 
orno,—con vento,”—said Sparicio. Still, 
he must go; and at once. It was Friday 
morning ;—might reach the Point Satur- 
day night, with a good wind. ... He roused 
his house-keeper, gave all needful instrue- 
tions, prepared his little medicine-chest; 


osea’s Point, 


Angina pectoris, 


age! 
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and lone before the first rose-gold fire 


had flashed to the city 


of spires, he 
was sleeping the sleep of exhaustion in the 
tiny cabin of a fishing-sloop. 

. For eleven years Julien had devoted 
himself, heart and soul, to the exercise of 
that profession he had first studied rather 
as a polite accomplishment than as a fu- 
ture calling. In the unselfish pursuit of 
duty he had found the only possible con 
solation for his irreparable loss; and when 
the war came to sweep away his wealth, 
he entered the struggle valorously , hot to 
strive against men, but to use his science 
against death. 


huge shock 


After the passing of that 
. Which left all the imposing 
and splendid fabric of Southern feudalism 
vrecked forever, his profession stood him 
in good stead :—he found himself not only 
able to supply those personal wants he 
eared to satisfy, but also to alleviate the 
whom he had known in 
days of opulence; 


misery of many 
the princely misery 
that never doffed its smiling mask, though 
living in secret, from week to week, on 
bread and orange-leaf tea ;—the misery that 
affected condescension in accepting an in 
vitation to dine,—staring at the face ofa 
watch (refused by the Mont-de-Piété) with 
eyes half-blinded by starvation ;—the mis 
ery which could afford but one robe for 
three marriageable daughters,—one plain 
dress to be worn in turn by each of them, 
on visiting-days;—the 
young, brave, sweet, 


pretty misery— 
treat’ 
of cakes too jocosely to have its asking an- 


asking fora ‘* 


swered,—laughing and coquetting with its 
well-fed wooers, and erying for hunger af- 
ter they were gone. Often and often, his 
heart had pleaded against his purse for 
such as these, and won its case in the silent 
courts of Self. But ever mysteriously the 
gift came,—sometimes as if from the hand 
of a former slave; sometimes as from a 
remorseful creditor, ashamed to write his 
name. Only yellow Victorine knew; but 
the Doctor’s house-keeper never opened 
those sphinx-lips of hers, until years after 
the Doctor's name had disappeared from 
the City Director,.... 

He had grown quite thin,—a little gray. 
The epidemic had burthened him with re- 
sponsibilities too multifarious and pon- 
derous for his slender strength to bear. 
The continual nervous strain of abnor- 
mally protracted duty, the perpetual inter- 
ruption of sleep, had almost prostrated 
even his will. Now he only hoped that, 
during this brief absence from the city, he 
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might find renewed strength to do his ter- 
rible task. 

Mosquitoes bit savagely; and the heat 
there was yet no 
Sparicio and his hired boy Carmelo 
had been walking backward and forward 
for hours overhead,—urging the vessel 
yard by yard, with long poles,—through 
the slime of canals and bayous. With ev- 
ery heavy push, the weary boy would sigh 
out,—** Santo Anto- 
Sullen Sparicio himself at last burst 
into vociferations of ill-humor:—‘* Santo 
Antonio i—Ah! santissimu e santu di- 
avulu! 


became thicker:—and 
wind. 


Antonio !—Santo 
nio!” 


Sacramentu peescite vegnuun 
asidente !—malidittu lu Signuri!” All 
through the morning they walked and 
pushed, trudged and sighed and swore; 
and the minutes dragged by more wearily 
than the shuffling of their feet. ‘‘ Ma 
naggia Cristo co tutta a croce!” 

** Santissimu e santu diavulu !!” 

But as they reached at last the first of 
the broad bright lakes, the heat lifted, the 
breeze leaped up, the loose sail flapped 
and filled; and, bending graciously as a 
skater, the old San Marco began to shoot 
in a straight line over the blue flood. 
Then, while the boy sat at the tiller, 
Sparicio lighted his tiny charcoal furnace 
below, and prepared a simple meal, 
licious yellow 


de- 
macaroni, flavored with 
goats’ cheese; some fried fish, that smell- 
ed appetizingly; and rich black coffee, of 
Oriental fragrance and thickness. Julien 
ate a little, and lay down to sleep again. 
This time his rest was undisturbed by the 
mosquitoes; and when he woke, in the 
cooling evening, he felt almost refreshed. 
The San Marco was flying into Barataria 
Bay. Already the lantern in the light- 
house tower had begun to glow like a lit- 
tle moon; and right on the rim of the sea, 
a vast and vermilion sun seemed to rest 
his chin. Gray pelicans came flapping 
around the mast ;—sea-birds sped hurtling 
by, their white bosoms rose-flushed by the 
western glow Again Sparicio’s little 
was at work,—more fish, more 
macaroni, black coffee; also a 
sanare-shonidered bottle of gin made its 
appearance. Julien ate less sparingly at 
this second meal; and smoked a long time 
on deck with Sparicio, who suddenly be- 
came very good-humored, and chatted vol- 
ubly in bad Spanish, and in much worse 
English. Then while the boy took a few 
hours’ sleep, the Doctor helped delighted- 
ly in manoeuvring the little vessel. He 


furnace 


mere 
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had been a good yachtsman in other years: 
and Sparicio declared he would make a 
good fisherman. By midnight the San 
Marco began to run with a long swing- 
ing gait;—she had reached deep water. 
Julien slept soundly; the steady rocking 
of the sloop seemed to soothe his nerves. 

‘* After all,” he thought to himself, as 
he rose from his little bunk next morn- 
ing,—‘*something like this is just what I 
needed.” ....The pleasant scent of hot cof- 
fee greeted him;—-Carmelo was handing 
him the tin cup containing it, down 
through the hatehway. After drinking it 
he felt really hungry ;—-he ate more maca- 
roni than he had ever eaten before. Then 
while Sparicio slept, he aided Carmelo; 
and during the middle of the day, he rest- 
ed again. He had not had so much un- 
interrupted repose for many a week. He 
fancied he could feel himself getting 
strong. At supper-time, it seemed to him 
he could not get enough to eat,—although 
there was plenty for everybody. 

All day long there had been exactly 
the same wave-crease distorting the white 
shadow of the San Marco's sail upon the 
blue water;—all day long they had been 
skimming over the liquid level of a world 
so jewel-blue, that the low green ribbon- 
strips of marsh land, the far-off fleeing 
lines of pine-yellow sand beach, seemed 
flaws or breaks in the perfected color of 
the universe ;—all day long had the cloud- 
less sky revealed through all its exquisite 
transparency that inexpressible tenderness 
which no painter and no poet can ever re- 
image,—that unutterable sweetness which 
no art of man may ever shadow forth, 
and which none may ever comprehend, 

though we feel it to be in some strange 
way akin to the luminous and unspeak- 
able charm that makes us wonder at the 
eyes of a woman when she loves. 

Evening came; and the great dominant 
celestial tone deepened ;—the circling ho- 
rizon filled with ghostly tints,—spectral 
greens and grays, and pearl-lights and 
fish-colors....Carmelo, as he crouched 
at the tiller, was singing in a low clear 
alto, some tristful little melody. Over 
the sea, behind them, lay, black-stretch- 
ing, a long low arm of island-shore ;—be- 
fore them flamed the splendor of sun- 
death; they were sailing into a mighty 
glory,—into a vast and awful light of 
gold. 

Shading his vision with his fingers, 
Sparicio pointed to the long lean limb of 
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land from which they were fleeing, and 
said to La Brierre: 

‘‘Look-a, Doct-a! Last-a Islaw !” 

Julien knew iit;—he only nodded his 
head in reply, and looked the other way, 

into the glory of God. Then, wish- 
ing to divert the fisherman’s attention to 
another theme, he asked what was Car 
melo singing. Sparicio at once shouted 
to the lad: 

‘‘Ha!....ho! Carmelo!—Santu dia 
vulu!....Sing-a loud-a! Doct-a lik-a! 
Sing-a! sing!!”....‘'He sing-a nicee,” 
added the boatman, with his peculiar dark 
smile. And then Carmelo sang, loud and 
clearly, the song he had been singing be- 
fore,—-one of those artless Mediterranean 
vallads, full of caressing vowel-sounds, and 
young passion, and melancholy beauty : 

M’ ama ancor, belta fulgente, 
Come tu m’ amasti allor ;— 


Ascoltar non dei ae nte, 


pega 
Solo interroga il tuo cor. 


‘*He sing-a nicee,—mucha bueno!” 
murmured the fisherman. And then, 
suddenly,—-with a rich and splendid basso 
that seemed to thrill every fibre of the 
planking,—Sparicio joined in the song: 


Ww ainda pur d’ amore eterno, 
Ne delitto sembri a te 
T™ assix uro ¢ he han ife rno 


Una favola sol ¢ 


All the roughness of the man was gone! 
To Julien’s startled fancy, the fishers had 
ceased to be;—lo! Carmelo was a princely 
page; Sparicio, a king! How perfectly 
their voices married together !—they sang 
with passion, with power, with truth, with 
that wondrous natural art which is the 
birthright of the rudest Italian soul. 
And the stars throbbed out in the heaven ; 
and the glory died in the west; and the 
night opened its heart; and the splendor 
of the eternities fell allabout them. Still 
they sang; and the San Marco sped on 
through the soft gloom, ever slightly 
swerved by the steady blowing of the 
southeast wind in her sail ;—always wear- 
ing the same crimpling-frill of wave-spray 
about her prow,—always accompanied by 
the same smooth-backed swells,—always 
spinning out behind her the same long 
trail of interwoven foam. And Julien 
looked up. Ever the night thrilled more 
and more with silent twinklings;—more 
and more multitudinously lights pointed 
in the eternities ;—the Evening Star quiv- 
ered like a great drop of liquid white fire 
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ready to fall;—Vega flamed as a pharos 
lighting the courses of heaven,—to guide 
the sailing of the suns, and the swarming 
of fleets of worlds. Then the vast sweet 
ness of that violet night entered into his 
blood,—filled him with that awful joy, so 
near akin to sadness, which the sense of 
the Infinite brings,—when one feels the 
poetry of the Most Ancient and Most Ex- 
cellent of Poets, and then is smitten at 
once with the contrast-thought of the 
sickliness and selfishness of Man,—of the 
blindness and brutality of cities, whereinto 
the divine blue light never purely comes, 
wherefrom the gates of heaven are walled 
away, and the sanctification of the Si 
lences is forever unknown. ... Oh! if one 
could only sail on thus always, always 
through such a night—through such a 
star-sprinkled violet light, and hear Spa- 
ricio and Carmelo sing, even though it 
were the same melody always, always the 
same song! 

....'' Seuza, Doct-a!—look-a out!” Ju 
lien bent down, as the big boom, loosened, 
swung over his head. The San Marco 
was rounding into shore,—heading for her 
heme. Sparicio lifted a huge conch-shell 
from the deck, put it to his lips, filled his 
deep lungs, and flung out into the night 

thrice—a profound, mellifluent, boom 
ing horn-tone. A minute passed. Then, 
ghostly faint, as an echo from very far 
away, a triple boom responded. ... 

And a long purple mass loomed and 
swelled into sight, heightened, approach- 
ed—land and trees black-shadowing, and 
lights that swung....The San Marco 
glided into a bayou,—under a _ high 
wharfing of timbers, where a bearded fish- 
erman waited, and a woman. Sparicio 
flung up a rope. 

The bearded man caught it by the lan- 
tern-light, and tethered the San Marco to 
her place. Then he asked, in a deep voice: 

‘* Has traido el Doctor 2?” 

** Si,si!” responded Sparicio. ...‘* Y el 
Viejo?” 

‘* Aye! pobre,” responded Feliu, 
‘hace tres dias que esta muerto.” 

Henry Edwards was dead! 

He had died very suddenly, without a 
cry or a word, while resting in his rock- 
ing-chair,—the very day after Sparicio had 
sailed. They had made him a grave in 
the marsh,—among the high weeds, not 
far from the ruined tomb of the Spanish 
fisherman. But Sparicio had fairly earn 
ed his hundred dollars. 
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y 
So there was nothing to do at Viosea’s 

Point except to rest. Feliu and all his 

men were going to Barataria in the morn 

ing on business ;—the Doctor could accom 
pany them there, and take the Grand Is] 
and steamer Monday for New Orleans. 
With this intention Julien retired,—not 
sorry for being able to stretch himself at 
full length on the good bed prepared for 
him, in one of the unoccupied cabins. But 

_ he woke before day with a feeling of in- 
tense prostration, a violent headache, and 
such an aversion for the mere idea of food, 
that Feliu’s invitation to breakfast at five 
o'clock gave him an internal qualm. Per- 
haps a touch of malaria. In any case he 
felt it would be both dangerous and use- 
less to return to town unwell; and Feliu, 
observing his condition, himself advised 
against the journey. Wednesday he 
would have another opportunity to leave; 
and in the mean while Carmen would take 
good care of him....The boats departed, 
and Julien slept again. 

The sun was high when he rose up and 
dressed himself, feeling no better. He 
would have liked to walk about the place, 
but felt nervously afraid of the sun. He 
did not remember having ever felt so 
broken down before. He pulled a rock- 
ing-chair to the window, tried to smoke a 
cigar. It commenced to make him feel 
still sicker, and he flung itaway. It seem- 
ed to him the cabin was swaying, as the 
San Marco swayed when she first reached 
the deep water. 

A light rustling sound approached,—a 
sound of quick feet treading the grass: 
then a shadow slanted over the threshold. 
In the glow of the open doorway stood a 
young girl,—gracile, tall,—with singular- 
ly splendid eyes,—brown eyes peeping at 
him from beneath a golden riot of loose 
hair. 

* M’sieu-le-Docteur,maman d’imande 
si vous navez bisoin d’queque chose?” 

. She spoke the rude French of the fish- 
ing villages, where the language lives 
chiefly as a baragouin, mingled often 
with words and forms belonging to many 
other tongues.” She wore a loose-falling 
dress of some light stuff, steel-gray in col- 
or;—boys’ shoes were on her feet. 

He did not reply ;—and her large eyes 
grew larger for wonder at the strange 
fixed gaze of the physician, whose face 
had visibly bleached,—blanched to corpse- 
pallor. Silent seconds passed; and still 


the eyes stared-—flamed as if the life of 
the man had centralized and focussed 
Within them. 

His voice had risen to a ery in his 
throat, quivered and swelled one passion 
ate instant, and failed—as ina dream when 
one strives to call, and yet can 
moan... 


Only 
. She! Her unforgotten eyes, her 
brows, her lips !—the oval of her face!—the 
dawn-light of her hair!.... Adéle’s own 
poise,—her own grace!—even the very 
turn of her neck,—even the bird-tone of 
her speech!.... Had the grave sent forth 
a Shadow to haunt him ?—could the per 
fidious Sea have yielded up its dead? Fo 
one terrible fraction of a minute, memo- 
ries, doubts, fears, mad fancies, went puls 
ing through his brain with a rush like 
the rhythmic throbbing of an electric 
stream ;—then the shock passed, the Rea 
son spoke :—‘‘ Fool !—count the long years 
since you first saw her thus!—count the 
years that have gone since you looked 
upon her last! And Time has never halt 
ed, silly heart!—neither has Death stood 
still!” 

....°' Plait-il?’—the clear voice of the 
voung girl asked. She thought he had 
made some response she could not dis 
tinctly hear. 





Mastering himself an instant, as the 
heart faltered back to its duty, and the 
color remounted to his lips, he answered 
her in French :— 

‘** Pardon me!—I did not hear... . you 
gave me such astart!” But even then an 
other extraordinary fancy flashed through 
his thought;—and with the tuioiement of 
a parent to a child, with an irresistible out- 
burst of such tenderness as almost fright- 
ened her, he cried: ‘‘Oh! merciful God! 
how like her!.... Tell me, darling, your 
name ;—tell me who you are?” = (Dis-moi 
qui tu es, mignonne ;—dis-moi ton nom.) 

.... Who was it had asked her the same 
question, in another idiom—ever so long 
ago? The man with the black eyes and 
nose like an eagle’s beak,—the one who 
gave her the compass. Not this man- 
no! 

She answered, with the timid gravity of 
surprise :-— ; 

—'‘‘ Chita Viosea.”’ 

He stili watched her face, and repeated 
the name slowly, —reiterated it in a tone 
of wonderment :—‘‘ Chita Viosea ?—Chita 
Viosea!” 

‘* C'est a dire....” she said, looking 
down at her feet,—-‘* Concha—Conchita.” 


Aeiansce 





CHITA: 


His strange solemnity made her smile,— 
the smile of shyness that knows not what 
else to do. But it was the smile of dead 
Adéle. 
‘‘Thanks, my child,” heexclaimed ofa 
sudden,—in a quick, hoarse, changed tone. 
(He felt that his emotion would break 
loose in some wild way, if he looked upon 
her longer.) ‘*‘I would like to see your 
mother this evening; but I now feel too 
I am going to try to rest a 


ill to go oui. 
little.” 
‘‘ Nothing I can bring you ?” 


she 
‘some fresh milk 2?” 

—‘‘ Nothing now, dear: if I need any- 
thing later, I will tell your mother when 
she comes.” 

—‘' Mamma does not understand French 
very well.” 

—‘' No importa, Conchita ;—ie hablaré 
en Espaiiol.”’ 

—‘* Bien 


asked al 


entonces !” she responded, 


with the same exquisite smile. ‘* Adios, 
sefior!”.... 

But as she turned in going, his piercing 
eye discerned a little brown speck below 
the pretty lobe of her right ear,—just in 
the peachy curve between neck and cheek. 

.. His own little Zouzoune had a birth- 
mark like that!—he remembered the faint 
pink trace left by his fingers above and 
below it the day he had slapped her for 
overturning his ink-bottle....‘‘To lai- 
min moin ?—to batté moin !” 

‘* Chita!—Chita!” 

She did not hear... . After all, what a 
mistake he might have made! Were not 
Nature’s coincidences more wonderful 
than fiction? Better to wait,—to question 
the mether first, and thus make sure. 

Still—there were so many coincidences! 
The face, the smile, the eyes, the voice, 
the whole charm ;—then that mark,—and 
the fair hair. Zouzoune had always re- 
sembled Adéle so strangely! That gold- 
en hair was a Scandinavian bequest to 
the Florane family ;—the tall daughter of 
a Norwegian sea-captain had once become 
tne wife of a Florane. Viosca ?—who 
ever knew a Viosca with such hair? Yet 
again, these Spanish emigrants sometimes 
married blond German girls... . Might be 
a case of atavism, too. Who was this 
Viosea? If that was his wife,—the little 
brown Carmen,—whence Chita’s sunny 


And this was part of that same desolate 
shore whither the Last Island dead had 
been drifted by that tremendous surge! 
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On a clear day, with a good glass, one 
might discern from here the long blue 
streak of that far ghastly coast. 
where 


Some 
between here and there... . Mer- 
ciful God!.... 

. Butagain! That bivouac-night be- 
fore the fight at Chancellorsville, Larous- 
sel had begun to tell him such a singular 
story .... Chance had brought them ,-—the 
old enemies,—together; made them dear 
friends in the face of Death. How little 
he had comprehended the man !—whata 
brave, true, simple soul went up that day 
to the Lord of Battles! W hat was it 
—that story about the little Creole girl, 
saved from Last Island,—that story which 
was never finished?... Eh! what a pain! 

Evidently he had worked too much, 
slept too little. 
prostration. 
to sleep. 


A decided case of nervous 
He must lie down, and try 
These pains in the head and 
back were becoming unbearable. Nothing 
but rest could avail him now. 

He stretched himself under the mos- 
quito curtain. It was very still, breath- 
hot! The venomous insects were 
thick ;—they filled the room with a con- 
tinuous ebullient sound, as if invisible 
kettles were boiling overhead. <A sign of 
storm. ... Still, it was strange !—he could 
not perspire. ... 

Then it seemed to him that Laroussel 
was bending over him 
cavalry uniform. 


less, 


Laroussel in his 
‘ Bonjour, camarade ! 
nous allons avoir un bien 
temps, mon pauvre Julien.” 
bad weather ?—‘t Comment un mauvais 
.. He looked in Laroussel’s 
There was something so singular 
in his smile. Ah! yes,—he remembered 
now: it was the wound!.... ‘‘Un vilain 
temps !” whispered Laroussel. 
was gone.... Whither ? 

** Chéri!” 

The whisper roused him with a fearful 
start....Adéle’s whisper! So she was 
wont to rouse him sometimes in the old 
sweet nights,—to crave some little atten- 
tion for ailing Eulalie,—to make some 
little confidence she had forgotten to ut- 
ter during the happy evening 
no! It was only the trees. 
clouding over. 


mauvais 
How! 


temps 2”... 
face. 


Then he 


The sky was 
The wind was rising... . 
How his heart beat! how his temples 
pulsed. Why, this wasfever! Such pains 
in the back and head! 

Still his skin was dry,—dry as parch- 
ment,—burning. He rose up; and a 
bursting weight of pain at the base of the 








prem 


cmgemengeatsere? 
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skull made him reel like a drunken man. 
He staggered to the little mirror nailed 
upon the wall, and looked. How his 
eyes glowed ;—and there was blood in his 
mouth! He felt his pulse—spasmodic, 
terribly rapid Could it possibly—?.... 
No: this must be some pernicious mala- 
rial fever! The Creole does not easily 
fall a prey to the great tropical malady, 
unless after a long absence in other cli- 
mates. True! he had been four years in 
the army? But this was 1867. ... He hes- 
itated a moment ;—then, opening his med- 
icine-chest, he measured out and swal 
lowed thirty grains of quinine. 

Then he lay down again. His head 
pained more and more;—it seemed as if 
the cervical vertebrae were filled with 
fluid iron. And still his skin remained 
dry as if tanned. Then the anguish grew 
so intense as to force a groan with al- 
most every aspiration. ...Nausea,—and 
the stinging bitterness of quinine rising 
in his throat;—dizziness, and a brutal 
wrenching within his stomach. Every- 
thing began to look pink;—the light was 
rose-colored. It darkened more,—kindled 


with deepening tint. Something kept 
sparkling and spinning before his sight, 
like a firework. ... Then a burst of blood 


mixed with chemical bitterness filled his 

mouth; the light became scarlet as clar 

et... . This—this was... . not malaria... . 
VI. 

.Carmen knew what it was; but 
the brave little woman was not afraid of 
it. Many a time before she had met it 
face to face, in Havanese summers; she 
knew how to wrestle with it;—she had 
torn Feliu’s life away from its yellow 
clutch, after one of those long struggles 
that strain even the strength of love. 
Now she feared mostly for Chita. She 
had ordered the girl under no cireum- 
stances to approach the cabin. 

Julien felt that blankets had been 
heaped upon him,—that some gentle hand 
was bathing his scorching face with vine- 
gar and water. Vaguely also there came 
to him the idea that it was night. He 
saw the shadow-shape of a woman mov- 
ing against the red light upon the wall;— 
he saw there was a lamp burning. 

Then the delirium seized him: he moan- 
ed, sobbed, cried like a child,—talked wild- 
ly at intervals in French, in English, in 
Spanish. 

—‘' Mentira!—you could not be her 





mother... . Still, if you were— And she 
must not come in here,—jamas!.... Car 
men, did you know Adéle,—Adéle Flo 
rane? So like her,—so like,—God only 


knows how like!.... Perhaps I think | 
know ;—but I do not—do not know justly 
fully—how like!.... Si! si /—es el vémi 
to '!—yo loconosco, Carmen !....She must 


not die twice....I died twice....I am 
going to die again. Sheonlyonce. Till 
the heavens be no more she will not rise, 
Ayonae. Moi, au contraire, il faut que je m« 
léve toujours! They need me so much 

the slate is always full; the bell will 
never stop. They will ring that bell for 


me when I am dead....So will I rise 
again!—resurgam!.... How could I save 
him ?—eould not save myself. It was a 
bad case,—at seventy years!.... There! 


Oui caf? soe. 

He saw Larousselagain,—reaching outa 
hand to him through a whirl of red smoke, 
He tried to grasp it, and could not.... 
** N’importe, mon ami,” said Laroussel, 
‘tu vas la yoir bientét.” Who was he to 
see soon ?—** qui done, Laroussel?’ But 
Laroussel did not answer. Through the 
red mist he seemed to smile ;—then passed. 


For some hours Carmen had trusted 
she could save her patient,—desperate as 
the case appeared to be. His was one of 
those rapid and violent attacks, such as 
often despatch their victims in a single 
day. Inthe Cuban hospitals she had seen 
many and many terrible examples: strong 
young men,—soldiers fresh from Spain,— 
earried panting to the fever wards at sun- 
rise; carried to the cemeteries at sunset. 
Even troopers riddled with revolutionary 
bullets had lingered longer... . Still, she 
had believed she might save Julien’s life: 
the burning forehead once began to bead, 
the burning hands grew moist. 

3ut now the wind was moaning ;—the 
air had become lighter, thinner, cooler. 
A storm was gathering in the east; and 
to the fever-stricken man the change 
meant death.... Impossible to bring the 
priest of the Caminada now; and there was 
no other within a day’s sail. She could 
only pray ;—she had lost all hope in her 
own power to save. 

Still the sick man raved; but he talked 
to himself at longer intervals, and with 
longer pauses between his words;—his 
voice was growing more feeble, his speech 
more incoherent. His thought vacillated 
and distorted, like flame in a wind, 








Weirdly the past became confounded 
with the present; impressions of sight 
and of sound interlinked in fantastic affin- 
tv.—the face of Chita Viosea, the mur- 


mur of the rising storm. Then flickers 
of spectral lightning passed through his 
eves, through his brain, with every 
throb of the burning arteries; then utter 
darkness came,—a darkness that surged 
and moaned, as the circumfluence of a 
shadowed sea. And through and over 
the moaning pealed one multitudinous 
human ery, one hideous interblending 
of shoutings and shriekings....A wo 
man’s hand was locked in his own... 

Tighter,” he muttered, ‘‘ tighter still, 
darling! hold as long as you ean!” It 
was the tenth night of August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six. ... 

S Chéri [” 

Again the mysterious whisper startled 
him to consciousness, —the dim know- 
ledge of a room filled with ruby-colored 
light,—the sharp odor of vinegar. The 
house swung round slowly ;—the crimson 
flame of the lamp lengthened and broad- 
ened by turns;—then everything turned 
dizzily fast,—whirled as if spinning in a 
vortex. Nausea unutterable: and a 
frightful anguish as of teeth devouring 
him within,—tearing more and more fu 
riously at his breast. Then one atrocious 
wrenching, rending, burning, —and the 
gush of blood burst from lips and nos- 
trils in a smothering deluge. Again the 
vision of lightnings, the swaying, and the 
darkness of long ago. ‘* Quick !—quick! 

hold fast to the table, Adéle!—never let 
PoP. 

....Up,-—up,—up!—what! higher yet ? 
Up to the red sky! Red—black-red.... 
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heated iron when its vermilion dies. So, 
too, the frightful flood! And noiseless. 
Noiseless because heavy, clammy,—thick, 
warm, sickening. ... blood? Well might 
the land quake for the weight of such a 
tide!.... Why did Adéle speak Spanish ? 
Who prayed for him?.... 
‘* Alma de Cristo santisima, santi- 

ficame! 

‘** Sangre de Cristo, embridgame! , 

‘*O buen Jesus, oye me !” 


Out of the darkness into—such a light! 
An azure haze! Ah!—the delicious frost! 
arene All the streets were filled with the 
sweet blue mist....Voiceless the City 
and white;—crooked and weed-grown its 
narrow ways!....Old streets of tombs, 
these....Eh! how odd a custom !—a 
Night-bell at every door. Yes, of 
course !—a night-bell!—the Dead are Phy 
sicians of Souls: they may be summoned 
only by night,—ealled up from the dark- 
ness and silence. ... Yet she #—might he 
not dare to ring for her even by day?.... 
Strange he had deemed it day!—why, it 


was black, starless.... And it was grow- 
ing queerly cold. How could he ever 
find her now? It was so black. ...so 
cold!.... 


“ Chéri !” 

All. the dwelling quivered with the 
mighty whisper. 

Outside, the great oaks were trembling 
to their roots;—all the shore shook and 
blanched before the calling of the sea. 

And Carmen, kneeling at the feet of the 
dead, cried out, alone in the night: 

‘O Jesus misericordioso ! — tened 
compasion de él iad 
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GOODALE 


os breach is made-—false friend, adieu: 


All’s at an end between us two. 


Let others come, with power and praise, 
To blot your image from my days; 
That shining past, its colors fade 

I'll have no more—the breach is made. 


All’s at an end? Proud instinct lies! 
There is no end to human ties: 

My voice has learned an alien tone; 

My very look repeats your own: 

Our natures act in foe and friend— 


In vain we cry, All’s at an end. 
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STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 





II.—ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL TOPICS. MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN, 


VISITOR at a club in Chicago was 
LX pointed out a table at which usually 
lunched a hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars! This impressive statement was 
as significant in its way as the list of the 
men, in the days of Emerson, Agassiz, and 
Longfellow, who dined together as the 
Saturday Club in Boston. We cannot, 
however, generalize from this that the 
only thing considered in the Northwest 
is money, and that the only thing held in 
esteem in Boston is intellect. 

The chief concerns in the Northwest 
are material, and the making of money, 
sometimes termed the ‘‘development of 
resources,”’ is of the first importance. In 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, social position 
is more determined by money than it is 
in most Eastern cities, and this makes so- 
cial life more democratié, so far as tradi 
tions and family are concerned. I desire 
not to overstate this, for money is potent 
every where; but I should say that a person 
not devoted to business, or not sueceeding 
in it, but interested rather in intellectual 
pursuits—study, research, art (not decora- 
tive), education, and the like—would find 
less sympathy there than in Eastern cities 
of the same size, and less consideration. 
Indeed, I was told, more than once, that 
the spirit of plutocracy is so strong in 
these cities as to make a very disagree- 
able atmosphere for people who value the 
higher things in life more than money 
and what money only will procure, and 
display which is always more or less vul- 
gar. But it is necessary to get closer to 
the facts tlan this statement. 

The materialistic spirit is very strong 
in the West; of necessity it is, in the 
struggle for existence and position going 
on there, and in the unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for making fortunes. And hence 
arises a prevailing notion that any educa- 
tion is of little value that does not bear 
directly upon material success. I should 
say that the professions, including divin- 
ity and the work of the scholar and the 
man of letters, do not have the weight 
there that they do in some other places. 
The professional man, either in the col- 
lege or the pulpit, is expected to look 
alive and keep up with the procession. 
Tradition is weak; it is no objection to a 


thing that it is new, and in the general 
strain ‘‘sensations’ are welcome. The 
general motto is, ‘*‘ Be alive; be practical.’ 
Naturally, also, wealth recently come by 
desires to assert itself a little in display, 
in ostentatious houses, luxurious living, 
dress, jewelry, even to the frank delight 
in the diamond shirt stud. 

But we are writing of Americans, and 
the Americans are the quickest people in 
the world to adapt themselves to new sit 
uations. The Western people travel much, 
at home and abroad, and they do not re 
quire a very long experience to know 
what is in bad taste. They are as quick 
as anybody—I believe they gave us the 
phrase—to ‘‘catch on” to quietness and a 
low tone. Indeed, I don't know but they 
would boast that if it is a question of 
subdued style, they can beat the world. 
The revolution which has gone all over 
the country since the Exposition of 1876 
in house-furnishing and decoration is 
quite as apparent at the West as in the 


East. The West has not suffered more 


than the East from eccentricities of archi 
tecture in the past twenty years. Viola 
tions of good taste are pretty well dis 
tributed, but of new houses the proportion 
of handsome, solid, good structures is as 
large in the West as in the East, and in 
the cities I think the West has the advan 
tage in variety. It must be frankly said 
that if the Easterner is surprised at the 
size, cost, and palatial character of many 
of their residences, he is not less surprised 
by the refinement and good taste of their 
interiors. There are cases where money 
is too evident, where the splendor has 
been ordered, but there are plenty of oth 
er cases where individual taste is appar- 
ent, and love of harmony and beauty. 
What I am trying to say is that the East 
undervalues the real refinement of living 
going along with the admitted cost and 
luxury in the West. The art of dining 
is said to be a test of civilization—on a 
certain plane. Well, dining, in good 
houses (I believe that is the phrase), is 
much the same East and West as to ap 
pointments, service, cuisine, and talk, with 
a trifle more freedom and sense of new- 
ness in the West. No doubt there is a 
difference in tone, appreciable but not easy 
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to define. It relates less to the things 
than the way the things are considered. 
Where a family has had ‘** things” for two 
or three generations they are an 
object than unregarded matter of 
course; Where things and a manner of 
living are newly acquired, they have more 
importance in themselves. An old com- 
munity, if it is really civilized (I mean a 
state in which intellectual concerns are 


less 
an 


paramount), values less and less, as an 


refinement. The 
tendency all over the United States is for 
wealth to run into vulgarity. 

In St. Paul and Minneapolis one thing 
notable is the cordial hospitality, another 
is the publie spirit, and another is the in- 
tense devotion to business, the forecast 
Where 
society is fluid and on the move, it seems 
comparatively easy to interest the citizens 
in any scheme for the public good. The 
public spirit of those cities is admirable. 
One notices also an uncommon power of 
organization, of devices for saving time. 
An illustration of this is the immense 
railway transfer ground here. Midway 
between the cities is a mile square of land 
where all the great railway lines meet, 
and by means of communicating tracks 
easily and cheaply exchange freight cars, 
immensely increasing the facility and less- 
ening the cost of transportation. Anoth- 
er illustration of system is the State office 
of Public Examiner, an office peculiar to 
Minnesota, an office supervising banks, 
public institutions, and county treasuries, 
by means of which a uniform system of 
accounting is enforced for all public 
funds, and safety is insured. 

There is a large furniture and furnish- 
ing store in Minneapolis, well sustained 
by the public, which gives one a new idea 
of the taste of the Northwest. A commu- 
nity that buys furniture so elegant and 
chaste in design, and stuffs and decora- 
tions so esthetically good, as this shop 
offers it, is certainly not deficient either 
in material refinement or the means to 
gratify the love of it. 

What is there besides this tremendous 
energy, very material prosperity, and un- 
deniable refinement in living? I do not 
know that the exceilently managed pub- 
lic-school system offers anything peculiar 
for comment. 3ut the High-School in 
St. Paul is worth a visit. So far as I 
could judge, the method of teaching is 
admirable, and produces good results. It 


end, merely material 


and alertness in new enterprises. 
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Schol 
One ob 


has no rules, nor any espionage. 
ars are put upon their honor. 

ject of education being character, it is well 
to have good behavior consist, not in con 
formity to artificial laws existing only in 
school, but to principles of good conduct 
There 
is system here, but the conduct expected 


that should prevail everywhere. 


is that of well-bred boys and girls any 
where. The plan works well, and there 
A man 
a notion 
growing in favor in the West, and prac 
tised in a scientific and truly educational 
spirit. not 
but a considerable proportion of the pu 
pils, boys and girls, spend a certain num 


are very few cases of discipline. 
ual: training school is attached 


Attendance is compulsory, 


ber of hours each week in the workshops, 
learning the use of tools, and making sim 
ple objects to an accurate scale from draw 
ings on the black-board. 

not at all to teach a trade. 
strictly educational, not simply to give 
manual facility and knowledge in the use 
of tools, but to teach accuracy, the men 

tal training that there is in working out 
a definite, specific purpose. 

The State University is still in a forma- 
tive condition, and has attached to it a 
preparatory school. Its first class gradu 
ated only in 1872. an 
average about twenty graduates a year 
in the various departments, science, lit- 
erature, mechanic arts, and agriculture. 
The bane of a State university is polities, 
and in the West the hand of the Granger 
is on the college, endeavoring to make it 
‘‘ practical.” Probably this modern idea 
of education will have to run its course, 
and so long as it is running its course tlie 
Eastern colleges which adhere to the idea 
of intellectual discipline will attract the 
young men who value a liberal rather 
than a material education. The State 
University of Minnesota is thriving in 
the enlargement of its facilities. About 
one-third of its scholars are women, but 
I notice that in the last catalogue, in the 
Senior Class of twenty-six there is only 
one woman. 


The design is 


The object is 


It sends out on 


There are two independent 
institutions also that should be mention 
ed, both within the limits of St. Paul. 
the Hamline University, under Methodist 
auspices, and the McAllister College, un 
der Presbyterian. I did not visit the 
former, but the latter, at least, though 
just beginning, has the idea of a elassical 
education foremost, and does not adopt 
co-education. Its library is well begun 
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by the gift of a miscellaneous collection, 
containing many rare and old books, by 
the Rev. E. D. Neill, the well-known anti- 
quarian, who has done so much to illumi- 
nate the colonial history of Virginia and 
Maryland. In the State Historical Socie- 
ty, which has rooms in the Capitol in St. 
Paul, a vigoreus and well-managed socie- 
ty, is a valuable collection of books illus- 
trating the history of the Northwest. The 
visitor will notice in St. Paul quite as 
much taste for reading among business 
men as exists elsewhere, a growing fancy 
for rare books, and find some private col 
lections of interest. Though music and 
art cannot be said to be generally culti- 
vated, there are in private circles musical 
enthusiasm and musical ability, and many 
of the best examples of modern painting 
are to be found in private houses. In 
deed, there is one gallery in which is a 
collection of pictures by foreign artists 
that would be notable in any city. These 
things are mentioned as indications of a 
liberalizing use of wealth. 

Wisconsin is not only one of the most 
progressive, but one of the most enlight- 
ened, States in the Union. Physically it 
is an agreeable and beautiful State, agri- 
culturally it is rich, in the southern and 
central portions at least, and it is overlaid 
with a perfect net-work of railways. All 
this is well known. I wish to speak of 
certain other things which give it distine- 
tion. I mean the prevailing spirit in 
education and in social-economic prob- 
lems. In some respects it leads all the 
other States. 

There seem to be two elements in the 
State contending for the mastery, one the 
New England, but emancipated from tra- 
dition, the other the foreign, with ideas of 
liberty not of New England origin. Nei- 
ther is afraid of new ideas nor of trying 
social experiments. Co-education seems 
to be everywhere accepted without ques- 
tion, as if it were already demonstrated 
that the mingling of the sexes in the 
higher education will produce the sort of 
men and women most desirable in the 
highest civilization. The success of wo- 
men in the higher schools, the capacity 
shown by, women in the management of 
public institutions and in reforms and 
charities, have perhaps something to do 
with the favor to woman suffrage. _ It 
may be that, if women vote there in gen- 
eral elections as well as school matters, 
on the ground that every public office 


‘relates to education,” prohibition wil] 
be agitated as it is in most other States 
but at present the lager-bier interest is 
too strong to give prohibition much 
chance. The capital invested in the man 
ufacture of beer makes this interest a po 
litical element of great importance. 
Milwaukee and Madison may be taken 
to represent fairly the civilization of Wis 
consin. Milwaukee, having a population 
of about 175,000, is a beautiful city, with 
some characteristics peculiar to itself, 
having the settled air of being much old 
er than it is, a place accustomed to money 
and considerable elegance of living. The 
situation on the lake is fine, the high 
curving bluffs offering most attractive 
sites for residences, and the rolling coun 
try about having a quiet beauty. Grand 
Avenue, an extension of the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare of the city, runs out 
into the country some two miles, broad, 
with a solid road, a stately avenue, lined 
with fine dwellings, many of them pal 
aces in size and elegant in design. Fash- 
ion seems to hesitate between the east side 
and the west side, but the east or lake side 
seems to have the advantage in situation, 
certainly in views, and contains a greater 
proportion of the American population 
than the other. Indeed, it is not easy to 
recall a quarter of any busy city which 
combines more comfort, evidences of 
wealth and taste and refinement, and a 
certain domestic character, than this por 
tion of the town on the bluffs, Prospect 
Avenue and the adjacent streets. With 
the many costly and elegant houses there 
is here and there one rather fantastic, but 
the whole effect is pleasing, and the trav 
eller feels no hesitation in deciding that 
this would be an:agreeable place to live. 
From the avenue the lake prospect is won 
derfully attractive—the beauty of Lake 
Michigan in changing color and variety 
of lights in sun and storm cannot be too 
much insisted on—and this is especially 
true of the noble Esplanade, where stands 
the bronze statue (a gift of two citizens) of 
Solomon Juneau, the first settler of Mil- 
waukee in 1818. It is a very satisfactory 
figure, and placed where it is, it gives a 
sort of foreign distinction to the open 
place which the city has wisely left for 
public use. In this part of the town is 
the house of the Milwaukee Club, a good 
building, one of the most tasteful inter- 
nally, and one of the best appointed, best 
arranged, and comfortable club-houses in 
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the country. Near this is the new Art 
Museum (also the gift of a private citizen), 
a building greatly to be commended for 
its excellent proportions, simplicity, and 
chasteness of style, and adaptability to its 
purpose. It is a style that will last, to 
please the eye, and be more and more ap- 
preciated as the taste of the community 
becomes more and more refined. 

In this quarter are many of the chureh- 
es. of the average sort, but none calling 
for special mention except St. Paul’s, 
which is noble in proportions and rich in 
color, and contains several notable win- 
dows of staintd glass, one of them occu- 
pying the entire end of one transept, the 
largest, [ believe, in the country. Itisa 
copy of Doré’s painting of Christ on the 
way to the Crucifixion, an illuminated 
street scene, with superb architecture of 
marble and porphyry, and crowded with 
hundreds of figures in colors of Oriental 
splendor. The colors are rich and har- 
monious, but it is very brilliant, flashing 
in the sunlight with magnificent effect, 
and I am not sure but it would attract 
the humble sinners of Milwaukee from a 
contemplation of their little faults which 
they go to church to confess. 

The city does not neglect education, as 
the many thriving public schools testify. 
It has a publie circulating library of 
12,000 volumes, sustained at an expense 
of $22,000 a year by a tax; is free, and 
well patronized. There are good private 
collections of books also, one that I saw 
large and worthy to be called a library, 
especially strong in classic English litera- 
ture. 

Perhaps the greatest industry of the 
city, certainly the most conspicuous, is 
brewing. I do not say that the city is in 
the hands of the brewers, but with their 
vast establishments they wield great pow- 
er. One of them, the largest in the coun- 
try, and said to equal in its capacity any 
in the world, has in one group seven enor- 
mous buildings, and is impressive by its 
extent and orderly management, as well 
as by the rivers of amber fluid which it 
pours out for this thirsty country. Mil- 
waukee, with its large German element 

two-thirds of the population, most of 
whom are freethinkers—has no Sunday 
except in a holiday sense; the theatres are 
all open, and the pleasure-gardens, which 
are extensive, are crowded with merry- 
makers in the season. It is, in short, the 
Continental fashion, and while thechurch- 


es and church-goers are like churches and 
church-goers everywhere, there is an air 
of general Continental freedom. 

The general impression of Milwaukee 
is that it is a city of much wealth anda 
great deal of comfort, with a settled, al 
most conservative feeling, like an Eastern 
city, and charming, cultivated social life, 
with the grace and beauty that are common 
in American society anywhere. I think 
the men generally would be called well 
lookine, robust, of the quiet, assured man 
ner of an old community. The women 
seen on the street and in the shops are of 
good physique and good color and aver- 
age good looks, without anything start- 
ling in the way of beauty or elegance. I 
speak of the general aspect of the town, 
and I mention the well-to-do physical 
condition because it contradicts the Eng 
lish prophecy of a physical decadence in 
the West, owing to the stimulating eli- 
mate and the restless pursuit of wealth. 
On the train to Madison (the line runs 
through a beautiful country) one might 
have fancied that he was on a local New 
England train: the same plain, good sort 
of people, and in abundance the well- 
looking, domestic sort of young women. 

Madison is a great contrast to Milwau- 
kee. Although it is the political and 
educational centre, has the Capitol and 
the State University, and a population of 
about 15,000, it is like a large village, 
with the village habits and friendliness. 
On elevated, hilly ground, between tyro 
charming lakes, it has an almost unri- 


valled situation, and is likely to possess, 


in the progress of years and the accumu- 
lation of wealth, the picturesqueness and 
beauty that travellers ascribe to Stock- 
holm. With the hills of the town, the 
cracefully curving shores of the lakes and 
their pointed bays, the gentle elevations 
beyond the lakes, and the capacity of these 
two bodies of water as pleasure resorts, 
with elegant music pavilions and fleets of 
boats for the sail and the oar—why do we 
not take a hint from the painted Venetian 
sail?—there is no limit to what may be 
expected in the way of refined beauty of 
Madison in the summer, if it remains a 
city of education and of laws, and does 
not get up a ‘‘ boom,” and set up facto- 
ries, and blacken all the landscape with 
coal smoke! 

The centre of the town is a big square, 
pleasantly tree-planted, so large that the 
facing rows of shops and houses have a 
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remote and dwarfed appearance, and in 
the middle of it is the great pillared 
State-house, American style. The town 
itself is one of unpretentious, comfortable 
houses, some of them with elegant in- 
teriors, having plenty of books and the 
spoils of foreign travel. In one of them, 
the old-fashioned but entirely charming 
mansion of Governor Fairchild, I cannot 
refrain from saying, is a collection which, 
so far as I know, is unique in the world— 
a collection to which the heimet of Don 
Quixote gives a certain flavor; it is of 
barbers’ basins, of all ages and countries. 

Wisconsin is working out its educa- 
tional ideas on an intelligent system, and 
one that may be expected to demonstrate 
the full value of the popular method—I 
mean a more intimate connection of the 
university with the life of the people than 
exists elsewhere. What effect this will 
have upon the higher education in the 
ultimate civilization of the State is a ques- 
tion of serious and curious interest. Un- 
less the experience of the ages is mislead- 
ing, the tendency of the ** practical” in all 
education is a downward and material 
one, and the highest civilization must con- 
tinue to depend upon a pure scholarship, 
and upon what are called abstract ideas. 
Even so practical a man as Socrates found 
the natural sciences inadequate to the in- 
ner needs of the soul. ‘‘I thought,” he 
says, ‘‘as I have failed in the contempla- 
tion of true existence (by means of the 
sciences), | ought to be careful that I did 
not lose the eye of the soul, as people 
may injure their bodily eye by gazing on 
the sun during an eclipse....That oc- 
curred to me, and I was afraid that my 
soul might be blinded altogether if I look- 
ed at things with my eyes, or tried by the 
help of the senses to apprehend them. 
And I thought I had better have recourse 
to ideas, and seek in them the truth of 
existence.” The intimate union of the 
university with the life of the people is 
a most desirable object, if the university 
does not descend and lose its high char- 
acter in the process. 

The graded school system of the State 
is vigorous, all working up to the univer- 
sity. This is a State institution, and the 
State is fairly liberal to it, so far as prac- 
tical education is concerned. It has a 
magnificent new science building, and 
will have excellent shops and machinery 
for the sciences (especially the applied) 
and the mechanic arts. The system is 
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elective. A small per cent. of the stu- 
dents take Greek, a larger number Latin. 
French, and German, but the university 
is largely devoted to science. In all the 
departments, including law, there are 
about six hundred students, of whom 
above one hundred are girls. There 
seems to be no doubt about co-education 
as a practical matter in the conduct of 
the college, and as a desirable thing for 
women. The girls are good students, 
and usually take more than half the 
highest honors on the marking scale 
Notwithstanding the testimony of the 
marks, however, the boys say that the 
girls don’t ‘‘ know” as much as they do 
about things generally, and they (the 
boys) have no doubt of their ability to 
pass the girls either in scholarship or 
practical affairs in the struggle of life. 
The idea seems to be that the girls are se- 
rious in education only up to a certain 
point, and that marriage will practically 
end the rivalry. 

The distinguishing thing, however, 
about the State University is its vital 
connection with the farmers and the ag- 
ricultural interests. I do not refer to the 
agricultural department, which it has in 
common with many colleges, nor to the 
special short agricultural course of three 
months in the winter, intended to give 
farmers’ boys, who enter it without exam 
ination or other connection with the uni 
versity, the most available agricultural 
information in the briefest time, the in- 
tention being not to educate boys away 
from a taste for farming, but to make 
them better farmers. The students must 
be not less than sixteen years old, and 
have a common-school education. Dur- 
ing the term of twelve weeks they have 
lectures by the professors and recitations 
on practical and theoretical agriculture, 
on elementary and agricultural chemis 
try, on elemental botany, with laboratory 
practice, and on the anatomy of our do 
mestic animals and the treatment of their 
common diseases. But what I wish to 
call special attention to is the connection 
of the university with the farmers’ insti 
tutes. ; 

A special act of the Legislature, drawn 
by a lawyer, Mr. C. E. Estabrook, author 
ized the farmers’ institutes, and placed 
them under the control of the regents of 
the university, who have the power to 
select a State superintendent to control 
them. A committee of three of the 
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regents has special charge of the insti- 
Thus the farmers are brought into 
direct relation with the university, and 
while, as a prospectus says, they are not 
actually non-resident students of the uni- 
versity, they receive information and in- 
struction directly from it. The State ap- 
propriates twelve thousand dollars a year 
to this work, which pays the salaries of 
Mr. W. H. Morrison, the superintendent, 
to whose tact and energy the success of 
the institutes is largely due, and his as- 
sistants, and enables him to pay the ex- 
penses of specialists and agriculturists 
who can instruct the farmers and wisely 
direct the discussions at the meetings. 
By reason of this complete organization, 
which penetrates every part of the State, 
subjects of most advantage are considered, 
and time is not wasted in merely amateur 
debates. 

[ know of no other State where a like 
system of popular instruction on a vital 
and universal interest of the State, direct- 
ed by the highest educational authority, 
is so perfectly organized and carried on 
with such unity of purpose and detail of 
administration; no other in which the 
farmer is brought systematically into such 
direct relations to the university. In the 
current year there have been held eighty- 
two farmers’ institutes in forty-five coun- 
ties. The list of practical topics discussed 
is 279, and in this service have been en- 
gaged one hundred and seven workers, 
thirty-one of whom are specialists from 
other States. This is an ‘agricultural 
college,” on a grand scale, brought to the 
homes of the people. The meetings are 
managed by local committees in such a 
way as to evoke local pride, interest, and 
talent. I will mention some of the top- 
ics that were thoroughly discussed at one 
of the institutes: clover as a fertilizer; 
recuperative agriculture; bee- keeping; 
taking eare of the little things about the 
houseand farm; the education for farmers’ 
daughters; the whole economy of sheep 
husbandry; egg production; poultry: the 
ralue of thought and application in farm- 
ing; horses to breed for the farm and mar- 
ket; breeding and management of swine; 
mixed farming; grain-raising ; assessment 
and collection of taxes; does knowledge 
pay ? (with illustrations of money made 
by knowledge of the market); breeding 
and care of cattle, with expert testimony 
as to the best sorts of cows; points in corn 
culture; full discussion of small-fruit cul- 
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ture; butter- making as a fine art: the 
dairy; our country roads; agricultural 
education. So, during the winter, every 
topic that concerns the well-being of the 
home, the profit of the farm, the moral 
welfare of the people and their prosper- 
ity, was intelligently discussed, with au- 
diences fully awake to the value of this 
practical and applied education. Some 
of the best of these discussions are printed 
and widely distributed. Most of them are 
full of wise details in the way of thrift 
and money-making, but I am glad to see 
that the meetings also consider the truth 
that as much care should be given to the 
rearing of boys and girls as of calves and 
colts, and that brains are as necessary in 
farming as in any other occupation. 

As these farmers’ institutes con- 
ducted, I do not know any influence 
comparable to them in waking up the 
farmers to think, to inquire into new and 
improved methods, and to see in what 
real prosperity consists. With prosperity, 
as a rule, the farmer and his family are 
conservative, law-keeping, church-going. 
good citizens. The little appropriation of 
twelve thousand dollars has already re- 
turned to the State a hundredfold finan 
cially and a thousandfold in general in 
telligence. 

I have spoken of the habit in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin of depending mostly upon 
one crop—that of spring wheat—-and the 
disasters from this single reliance in bad 
years. Hard lessons are beginning to 
teach the advantage of mixed farming and 
stock-raising. In this change the farm- 


are 


ers’ institutes of Wisconsin have been po- 


tent. As one observer says, ‘‘ They have 
produced a revolution in the mode of 
farming, raising crops, and caring for 
stock.” The farmers have been enabled 
to protect themselves against the effects 
of drought and other evils. Taking the 
advice of the institute in 1886, the farm- 
ers planted 50,000 acres of ensilage corn, 
which took the place of the short hay 
crop caused by the drought. This pro- 
vision saved thousands of dollars’ worth 
of stock in several counties. From all 
over the State comes the testimony of 
farmers as to the good results of the in- 
stitute work, like this: ‘‘ Several thousand 
dollars’ worth of improved stock have 
been brought in. Creameries and cheese 
factories have been established and well 
supported. Farmers are no longer raising 
grain exclusively as heretofore. Our hill- 
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sides are covered with clover. Our farm- 
ers are encouraged to labor anew. <A 
new era of prosperity in our State dates 
from the farmers’ institutes.” 

There is abundant evidence that a revo- 
lution is going on in the farming of Wis- 
consin, greatly assisted, if not inaugura- 
ted, by this systematic popular instruction 
from the university as a centre. It may 
not greatly interest the reader that the 
result of this will be greater agricultural 
wealth in Wisconsin, but it does concern 
him that putting intelligence into farm- 
ing must inevitably raise the level of the 
home life and the general civilization of 
Wisconsin. I have spoken of this cen- 
tralized, systematic effort in some detail 
because it seems more efficient than the 
work of agricultural societies and sporad- 
ic institutes in other States. 

In another matter Wisconsin has taken 
a step in advance of other States; that is, 
in the care of the insane. The State has 
about 2600 insane, increasing at the rate 
of about 167 a year. The provisions in the 
State for these are the State Hospital (ca- 
pacity of 500), Northern Hospital (capacity 
of 600), the Milwaukee Asylum (capacity 
of 255), and fifteen county asylums for 
the chronic insane, including two nearly 
ready (capacity 1220). The improvement 
in the care of the insane consists in sevy- 
eral particulars—the doing away of re- 
straints, either by mechanical appliances 
or by narcotics, reasonable separation of 
the chronic cases from the others, in- 
creased liberty, and the substitution of 
wholesome labor for idleness. Many of 
these changes have been brought about 
by the establishment of county asylums, 
the feature of which I wish specially to 
speak. The State asylums were crowded 
beyond their proper capacity, classifica- 
tion was difficult in them, and a large 
number of the insane were miserably 
housed in county jails and poor-houses. 
The evils of great establishments were 
more and more apparent, and it was de- 
termined to try the experiment of county 
asylums. These have now been in oper- 
ation for six years, and a word about 
their constitution and perfectly successful 
operation may be of public service. 

These asylums, which are only for the 
chronic insane, are managed by local au- 
thorities, but under constant and close 
State supervision; this last provision is 
absolutely essential, and no doubt ac- 
counts for the success of the undertaking. 


It is not necessary here to enter into de 
tails as to the construction of these build 
ings. They are of brick, solid, plain, 
comfortable, and of a size to accommodate 
not less than fifty nor more than one 
hundred inmates: an institution with less 
than fifty is not economical; one with a 
larger number than one hundred is un- 
wieldy, and beyond the personal super 
vision of the superintendent. <A farm is 
needed for economy in maintenance and 
to furnish occupation for the men; about 
four acres for each inmate is a fair allow 
ance. The land should be fertile, and 
adapted to a variety of crops as well as to 
cattle, and it should have woodland to 
give occupation in the winter. The fact 
is recognized that idleness is no better for 
an insane than for a sane person. The 
house-work is all done by the women; the 
farm, garden, and general out-door work 
by the men. Experience shows that 
three-fourths of the chronic insane can 
be furnished occupation of some sort, and 
greatly to, their physical and morai well- 
being. The nervousness incident always 
to restraint and idleness disappears with 
liberty aud occupation. Hence greater 
happiness and comfort to the insane, and 
occasionally a complete or partial cure. 

About one attendant to twenty insane 
persons is sufficient, but it is necessary 
that these should have intelligence and 
tact; the men capable of leading in farm- 
work, the women to instruct in house- 
work and dress-making, and it is well if 
they can play some musical instrument 
and direct in amusements. One of the 
most encouraging features of this experi- 
ment in small asylums has been the dis- 
covery of so many efficient superintend- 
ents and matrons among the intelligent 
farmers and business men of the rural 
districts, who have the practical sagacity 
and financial ability to carry on these in- 
stitutions successfully. 

These asylums are as open as a schcol; 
no locked doors (instead of window-bars, 
the glass-frames are of iron painted 
white), no pens made by high fences. 
The inmates are free to go and come at 
their work, with no other restraint than 
the watch of the attendants. The asylum 
is a home and not a prison. The great 
thing is to provide occupation. The in- 
sane, it is found, can be trained to regular 
industry, and it is remarkable how little 
restraint is needed if an earnest effort is 
made to do without it. In the county 
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asylums of Wisconsin about one person 
n a thousand is in restraint or seclusion 
ach day. The whole theory seems to be 
to treat the insane like persons in some 
vay diseased, who need occupation, 
amusement, kindness. The practice of 
this theory in the Wisconsin county asy- 
successful that it must ulti- 
mately affect the treatment of the insane 
ill over the country. 

And the beauty of it is that it is as eco- 
nomical as it is enlightened and humane. 
The secret of providing occupation for 
this class is to buy as little material and 
hire as little labor as possible; let the wo- 
men make the clothes, and the men do 
the farm-work without the aid of ma- 
chinery. The surprising result of this is 
that some of these asylums approach the 
point of being self-supporting, and all of 
them save money to the counties, com- 
pared with the old method. The State 
has not lost by these asylums, and the 
counties have gained; nor has the econ- 
omy been purchased at the expense of 
humanity to the insane; the insane in 
the county asylums have been as well 
clothed, lodged, and fed as in the State 
institutions, and have had more freedom, 
and consequently more personal comfort 
and a better chance of abating their ma- 
nia. This is the result arrived at by an 
exhaustive report on these county asy- 
lums in the report of the State Board of 
Charities and Reforms, of which Mr. Al- 
bert O. Wright is secretary. The average 
cost per week per capita of patients in the 
asylums by the latest report was, in the 
State Hospital, $4 39; in the Northern Hos- 
pital, $4 33; in the county asylums, $1 89. 

The new system considers the education 
of the chronic insane an important part of 
their treatment; not specially book-learn- 
ing (though that may be included), but 
training of the mental, moral, and phys- 
ical faculties in habits of order, propriety, 
and labor. By these means wonders have 
been worked forthe insane. The danger, 
of course, is that the local asylums may 
fall into unproductive routine, and that 
politics will interfere with the intelligent 
State supervision. If Wisconsin is able 
to keep her State institutions out of the 
clutches of men with whom polities is a 
business simply for what they can make 
out of it (as it is with those who oppose a 
civil service not based upon partisan dex- 
terity and subserviency), she will carry 
her enlightened ideas into the making of 
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a model State. The working out of such 
a noble reform as this in the treatment of 
the insane can only be intrusted to men 
specially qualified by knowledge, sympa- 
thy, and enthusiasm, and would be impos- 
sible in the hands of changing political 
workers. Thesystematized enlightenment 
of the farmers in the farmers’ institutes 
by means of their vital connection with 
the university needs the steady direction 
of those who are devoted to it and not to 
any party success. As to education gen- 
erally, it may be said that while for the 
present the popular favor to the State Uni 
versity depends upon its being ‘* practical” 
in this and other ways, the time will come 
when it will be seen that the highest ser- 
vice it can render the State is by uphold- 
ing pure scholarship, without the least 
material object. 

Another institution of which Wisconsin 
has reason to be proud is the State Histor- 
ical Society 


a corporation (dating from 
1853) with perpetual succession, supported 
by an annual appropriation of five thou- 
sand dollars, with provisions for printing 


the reports of the society and the cata 
logues of the library. 
Capitol. 
teresting historical portraits, cabinets of 
antiquities, natural history, and curiosi- 
ties, a collection of copper, and some val- 
uable MSS. for the library. The library 
is one of the best historical collections in 
the country. The excellence of it is large- 
ly due to Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., who 
was its secretary for thirty-three years, 
but who began as early as 1834 to gather 
facts and materials for border history and 
biography, and who had in 1852 accumu- 
lated thousands of manuscripts and his 
torical statements, the nucleus of the pre- 
sent splendid library, which embraces rare 
and valuable works relating to the history 
of nearly every State. This material is 
arranged by States, and readily accessible 
to the student. Indeed, there are few his- 
torical libraries in the country where his- 
torical research in American subjects can 
be better prosecuted than in this. The li- 
brary began in January, 1854, with fifty 
volumes. In January, 1887, it had 57,935 
volumes and 60,731 pamphlets and docu- 
ments, making a total of 118,666 titles. 
There is a large law library in the State- 
house, the university has a fair special li- 
brary for the students, and in the city isa 
good public circulating library, free, sup- 
ported by a tax, and much used. Fora 


It is housed in the 
The society has accumulated in 
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young city, it is therefore very well off for 
books. 

Madison is not only an educational cen- 
tre, but an intelligent city; the people read 
and no doubt buy books, but they do not 
support book-stores. The shops where 
books are sold are variety shops, dealing 
in stationery, artists’ materials, cheap pic- 
tures, bric-A-brac. Books are of minor 
importance, and but few are kept ‘in 
stock.” Indeed, bookselling is not a prof- 
itable part of the business; it does not pay 
to ‘‘ handle” books, or to keep the run of 
new publications, or to keep a supply of 
standard works. In this the shops of 
Madison are not peculiar. It is true all 
over the West, except in two or three 
large cities, and true perhaps not quite so 
generally in the East; the book-shops are 
not the literary and intellectual centres 
they used to be. 

There are several reasons given for this 
discouraging state of the book trade. Per- 
haps it is true that people accustomed to 
newspapers full of ‘‘selections,” to the 
flimsy publications found on the cheap 
counters, and to the magazines, do not buy 
‘*books that are books,” except for ‘‘ fur- 
nishing”; that they depend more and more 
upon the circulating libraries for anything 
that costs more than an imported cigar or 
half a pound of candy. The local dealers 
say that the system of the great publishing 
houses is unsatisfactory as to prices and 
discounts. Private persons can get the 
same discounts as the dealers, and can 
very likely, by ordering a list, buy more 
cheaply than of the local bookseller, and 
therefore, as a matter of business, he says 
that it does not pay to keep books; he 
gives up trying to sell them, and turns his 
attention to ‘‘ varieties.” Another reason 
for the decline in the trade may be in the 
fact that comparatively few booksellers 
are men of taste in letters, men who read, 
or keep the run of new publications. If 
a retail grocer knew no more of his busi- 
ness than many booksellers know of theirs, 
he would certainly fail. It is a pity on 
all accounts that the book trade is in this 
condition. A bookseller in any commu- 
nity, if he is a man of literary culture, 
and has a love of books and knowledge of 
them, can do a great deal for the cultiva- 
tion of the public taste. His shop becomes 
a sort of intellectual centre of the town. 
If the public find there an atmosphere of 
books, and are likely to have their wants 
met for publications new or rare, they will 
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generally sustain the shop. At least this 
is my observation. Still I should not lik 
to attempt to say whether the falling off 
in the retail book trade is due to want of 
skill in the sellers, to the publishing ma 
chinery, or to public indifference. The 
subject is worthy the attention of experts. 
It is undeniably important to maintain 
everywhere these little depots of inte] 
lectual supply. In a town new to him 
the visitor is apt to estimate the taste, 
the culture, the refinement, as well as the 
wealth of the town, by its shops. The 
stock in the dry-goods and fancy stores 
tells one thing, that in the art stores an- 
other thing, that in the book-stores an- 
other thing, about the inhabitants. The 
West, even on the remote frontiers, is full 
of magnificent stores of goods, telling of 
taste as well as luxury; the book-shops 
are the poorest of all. 

The impression of the Northwest, thus 
far seen, is that of tremendous energy, 
material refinement, much open-minded- 
ness, considerable self-appreciation, un- 
common sagacity in meeting new prob- 
lems, generous hospitality, the Old Testa- 
ment notion of possessing this world, 
rather more recognition of the pecuniary 
as the only success than exists in the 
East and South, intense national enthu- 
siasm, and unblushirg and most welcome 
** Ameficanism.” 

In these sketchy observations on the 
Northwest nothing has seemed to me 
more interesting and important than the 
agricultural changes going on in eastern 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In 
the vast wheat farms, as well as in the 
vast cattle ranges, there is an element of 
speculation, if not of gambling, of the 
chance of immense profits or of consider- 
able loss, that is neither conducive to the 
stable prosperity nor to the moral sound- 
ness of a State. In the breaking up of 
the great farms, and in the introduction 
of varied agriculture and cattle raising 
on a small scale, there will not be so 
many great fortunes made, but each State 
will be richer as a whole, and less liable 
to yearly fluctuations in prosperity. But 
the gain most worth considering will be 
in the home life and the character of the 
citizens. The best life of any community 
depends upon varied industries. No part 


of the United States has ever prospered, 
as regards the well-being of the mass of 
the people, that relied upon the produc- 
tion of a single staple. 
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cadet school of the army, 


Point is the 
and each year sees its 
graduating class commis- 
sioned into service, it 

must not be supposed that the theoretical 
work ends here. Referring to this very 
subject in his address to a class of young 
officers just completing their four years’ 
course at the academy, a distinguished 
soldier warned them that while they might 
be considered to have finished their pre- 
liminary instruction, their education was 
now just about to begin. 

Of course it was true, said the young 
gentlemen, as they stowed away their 
long-coveted diplomas; that is, so far as 
the scientific branches of the fighting 
foree—the engineers, ordnance, and artil- 
lery—are concerned. Certainly their of- 
ficers have much to study and much to 
learn, or they fall behind in the profes- 
sional race. They have schools of in- 
struction and application, the engineers 
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at Willet’s Point, the artil- 
lery at Old Point Com- 
fort, but just how that re 
mark was to apply to the 
bulk of the graduates, to 
the 
ing 


young soldiers join- 
the cavalry and in- 
fantry regiments out on 
‘‘the plains,” was some- 
thing they did 
clearly see. 

The time was, in the 
very recent past, when 
the officers of the line of 
the army had little leisure 
and less opportunity for 
book study. 


not so 


It is a pet 
theory of civilian censors 
that army life is one of in 
dolence and lack of oceu 
pation; but it is safe to 
say that such critics know 
nothing of the service 
west of the Missouri as it 
is to-day, and still less of 
what it was in the ten or 
fifteen years that imme- 
diately followed our civil 
war. Hereand there over 
the broad frontier 
scattered little detach- 
ments of foot or horse, 
often a mere company at a given point, 
guarding some party of engineers or sur- 
veyors, or watching the movements of a 
horde of savages who seemed thirsting 
for a pretext on which to break their 
pledges to the government and to lash 
out upon the war-path. Those were days 
of isolation and hardship, whose monot- 
ony was mended only by a remedy that, 
in view of its fatal results, was often 
worse than the malady; but Indian fight- 
ing was all the diversion that circum- 
stances permitted, and every officer and 
man was studying his trade practically 
and in face of the foe. There is no place 
here for dissertation on the subject, but 
the fact remains that west of the Missouri 
no rod of road was surveyed, no rood of 
land was tilled, until swept by the rifles 
of ‘‘the regulars.” And as for the great 
railways that now span the continent, 
and have brought the very wilderness 
under tribute, the mile-posts of their long- 
est are not enough in number to score the 
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lives of our officers and men laid down in 
Indian battle during the years it took to 
build them. For the nation they were 
years of slumberous peace, and very little 
was known or cared about what was go- 
ing on ‘‘out West.” And the nation 
would doubtless be greatly surprised to 
hear how many hundred gallant lives 
were sacrificed in the ten years that suc- 
ceeded the war of the rebellion, and how 
many hundred officers and men bear upon 
their bodies this day the sears of Indian 
arrow or deadlier bullet. 

As road after road was built, however, 
and the various tribes were subjected or 
placated, as happened to be the policy of 
the Interior Department at the time, the 
troops were called in from outlying camp 
and scattered bivouac. Here and there 
over the wide West there sprang up big 
clusters of barn-like structures, arranged 
about a square or diamond-shaped ‘‘ pa- 
rade,” and magnificently termed a fort, 
in defiance of its structural weakness and 
the fact that the pluck of the garrison 
was its only parapet. Neither were they 
ornamental, these military caravansaries ; 
but all the same under their ugly wing 
all manner of little settlements nestled for 
shelter, waxed strong and populous, and 
then, when they had become self-reliant 
in their populace and covetous of adjoin- 
ing lands, did we not hear their repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, for 
whom our chaplain hebdomadally prayed, 
and we, as in duty bound, responded 
‘*Amen!’’—did we not hear these orators 
and statesmen denouncing us as a ‘‘ men- 
ace to the liberties of the people,” and de- 
manding that we be ordered elsewhere, 
and our reservation be thrown open for 
settlement? Many a frontier fortress, 
built at fabulous expense to Uncle Sam, 
and correspondent profit to the contract- 
ors, has in this way outlived its useful- 
ness, and seen its blades beaten into prun- 
ing-hooks and its sheltering barracks 
into kindling-wood for its quondam pro- 
tégés. Many a name that recalls the 
stirring days along the old ‘‘Smoky Hill 
Route,” and fierce battle with Sioux, Chey- 
enne, and Arrapahoe, has faded from the 
records; and bustling towns have sprung 
up around the site where Harker, Lar- 
ned, Zarah, Wallace, and McPherson 
once were only frontier forts, but ‘‘ mon- 
arch of all they surveyed.” 

3ut besides these ramshackle tene- 
ments, that must have cost at the rate of 


a dollar a shingle, the government own 
ed some fine reservations, with solid and 
unpicturesque ‘‘ quarters” of brick o1 
stone, and two of these were in the thriy 
ing State of Kansas. One after another 
the nation gave up its claim on the va 
rious military posts in favor of this young 
sister, as she strode from hindermost to 
head of the wheat-producing common 
wealths, but held on to two or thre 
which were of strategic importance, and 
during the administration of General 
Sherman at the head of the army the 
largest and finest of these became the 
seat of a new army school. 

It was rather a problem, the establish 
ment of that school. We had maintain 
ed, as has been said, something of the 
kind for the benefit of the engineers, and 
an artillery school at Fortress Monroe for 
the finishing touches to be given our 
gunners; but here came a proposition to 
found a school for the instruction of the 
officers of the cavalry and infantry arms. 
Its origin seems as vague as the instruc- 
tions to its first commanders. General 
Pope, who had long been at the head of 
the ‘‘ Department of the Missouri,” is said 
to have conceived the idea of having an 
entire regiment of infantry or cavalry 
garrisoned at one big post and taught 
practically all manner of military know- 
ledge that would be useful in the field, 
each regiment in the department to come 
in turn; but at the head-quarters of the 
army it was decided to found a school 
both practical and theoretical for the ben- 
efit of the officers of ‘‘ the line,” and rath- 
er to the disgust of the first batch of 
presumable beneficiaries, the experiment 
came to a head in 1881. 

Pupils there were in plenty, since the 
whole army list lay open, but professors 
were lacking; so were text-books, maps, 
models, apparatus, desks, chalk, black- 
boards, stoves and fuel, and the dozens 
of things a school must have before it is 
equipped for work. The General of the 
Army was a man whom obstacles, as we 
all know, only inspired, and he brushed 
this aside, as he had greater ones, with 
the simple mandate, ‘‘Go and do it—any- 
how.” 

Of the early history of the school, per- 
haps the least said, the soonest mended. 
The organizers chose a curriculum which 
was interesting as an experiment, but had 
faint attractions for the bulk of the pu- 
pils. Many of the students of the origi- 
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nal detail were men who had enjoyed no 
idvantages of early education, and had 
long since become resigned to the pros- 
pect of worrying along without one. 
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service without the faintest conception of 
Sturm’s Theorem, or caring a Continen- 
tal who signed the Magna Charta It is 
to the credit of the service that while both 





FROM “ SHERIDAN’S RIDE’’ ON 
THE BLUFFS 


Appointees from the ranks or from 
civil life being largely predominant 
among them, it was decided by the 
authorities that arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, history, etc., were indis- 
pensable to their higher comprehension 
of the military art, and were concerned 
to discover that there were not a few 
veterans among their stalwart pupils 
who had managed to survive through a 
devastating war and years of frontier 
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teachers and pupils had many doubts as 
to whether the curriculum were really of 
lasting benefit, most of their number went 
to work with a will and did their best; 
and as for the backsliders, it was not the 
fact that they had to study and recite that 
troubled them,so much as the conviction 
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that they were burning the midnight oil 
in cramming solid pages of wisdom that 
might have been digested earlier in life, 
but were provocative of a mental dyspep- 
sia now. 

There was something very alluring 
about this proposed school down there 
in that beautiful wooded bluff country 
around Fort Leavenworth. Visions of 
manceuvres of large bodies of horse and 
foot; of brigade drills; campaign march- 
es; field reconnoissances; and surveying; 
planning of earthworks, siege approach- 
es, and mines; pontoon and trestle build- 
ing; experiments with modern arms and 
systems of tactics; comparisons of the va- 
rious European formations; study of the 


European manége and its possible ap- 


plication to our plains and mountains; 
lectures on the great campaigns of his- 
tory; interesting problems in minor tac- 
tics; grand guards, outposts; partisan 
and picket service—these and others of 
like calibre were conjured up as among 
the possibilities; but the dream was soon 
shattered. The student officer came down 
from the heights of a visionary Parnassus 
to grapple with Hagar’s Arithmetic. Those 
who had acquired a certain education in 
earlier life were spared this reversion to 
the days of their ‘‘teens,” and given a 
course in Military and International Law, 
the ‘‘Operations of War,” Field Fortifi- 
cations and Outposts; but one-half their 
number went back to the pursuits of ear- 
ly youth. The authorities had magnil- 
oquently styled the new establishment 
the ‘‘School of Application for Infantry 
and Cavalry,” the War Department 
stripped off a shade or two, and called it 
the ‘‘ United States Infantry and Cavalry 
School,” but the irreverent and unwilling 
pupil derisively dubbed it the ‘‘ Kinder- 
garter.” 

‘Give a dog a bad name,” and you 
know the result. The school had one at 
the outset, and there followed a period of 
hard pulling—both ways. But the pow- 
ers were unmoved from their stern pur- 
pose: the school went on; so did the pu- 
pils; and by-and-by it became a fixture; 
and now it is a fact, but a very different 
thing from what it was six years agone. 
Through much tribulation and vexation 
of spirit it has passed the experimental 
stage, and come forward a claimant for 
honors. 

On the right bank of the big Missouri, 
only a few miles above the sudden and 


final eastward bend, is the old town of 
Leavenworth, once prodigally hopeful, 
but now left in the lurch by luckier towns 
along the trunk lines ‘‘’cross continent” 
and just a long rifle-shot away from its 
northern skirts there rises from the riy 
er a range of beautifully wooded bluffs 
There, several years before the war, was 
built the old frontier station of Fort 
Leavenworth, and now it is the most 
populous military township in the coun 
try, the seat of the once anathematized 
“School of Application.” It is well 
worth a visit at any season of the year, 
despite the heat of midsummer, but is 
never so attractive as in May and early 
June. . 

The massive buildings of the old perma- 
nent post are nearly hidden by the foliage. 
As we enter the main gate the slopes to 
the right are crowned by the walls of the 
once formidable arsenal and its out-build- 
ings, now used as the head-quarters of the 
Department of the Missouri. North of 
these, on the ridge between us and the 
river bluffs, are the commodious and 
broad-verandaed homes of the general 
commanding the department and the of- 
ficers of his staff; and then straight ahead 
there opens out before us a broad quad- 
rangle, carpeted with a rich, soft, vivid 
green, bordered by stately elms, and 
shaded here and there by beautiful clus- 
ters of grand old trees, bounded by broad 
graded roads, and hemmed in by the main 
buildings of the school itself. This is the 
enclosure of old Fort Leavenworth. 

We have come without stop, for the 
strains of martial music and the distant 
glint of arms tell that some one of the 
ceremonies of the day is taking place, and 
thanks to our early start from town, we 
are just in time for guard mount. The 
dew is not yet off the grass, the birds are 
flitting and chirping from bough to bough, 
sunshine and shadow alternate on the 
beautiful carpet of the parade, and the 
band, in cool summer dress and white hel- 
mets, pours forth rich, ringing melody as 
the ‘‘ details” come marching out from the 
barrack behind the western trees. 

Except for these barracks and one long, 
austere, prison-like structure on the east- 
ern front—the abode of most of the bach- 
elor officers—the parade is surrounded by 
roomy, cozy, bower-like cottages, all cov 
ered with climbing vines and hidden by 
flowering plants, and these are the quar- 
ters of the colonel commanding the school, 
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and of the senior officers of the corps of 
instructors. Early as is the hour, there 
are glimpses here and there of graceful 
feminine forms upon the verandas, and 
where these are seen there are sure to 
be attendant groups of martial figures, 
generally slender, erect, and distinguished 
by snugly fitting ‘*‘ blouses” and by bright 
blue trousers whose sides are decked with 
broad stripes of cool white or glowing vel 
low. Itis breakfast-time all over the gar- 
rison, and women whose lives have been 
spent within sound of the drum are not 
apt to leave their coffee to gaze at a little 
display they can see any day in the year. 
Those whom we see among the vines and 
flowers of the porches, or strolling along 
the shaded walks with their attendant es- 
corts, are young belles from elsewhere, 
visiting relations at Leavenworth, and 
taking a peep at army life that may result 
in a lasting acquaintance with it, unless 
all signs fail in such dry weather as that 
of a Kansas June. The escorts are, of 
course, the young *‘ student officers,” mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines, and forget 
ful, during the brief half-hour of guard 
mounting, of the sterner work that must 
fill up the day. 

Meantime, however, the soldierly cere 
mony goes on, regardless of the coquetry 
along the neighboring verandas or the 
swarms of merrily laughing children who 
are chasing along the borders of the pa- 
rade. The band plays a spirited Hunga 
rian mazurka, while the acting adjutant 
and the officer of the guard, both students, 
are making their inspection of the statu- 
esque line of soldiery. The rifles of the 
infantry and the carbines of the dis- 
mounted troopers are carefully overhaul 
ed, and every item of attire scrutinized. 
Then follows a sparkling waltz, which 
sets some enthusiastic couples to dancing 
behind the screening vines of the piazzas, 
but is powerless to move a muscle of the 
guard, standing solidly at ‘‘ parade rest,” 
with their eyes apparently fixed on va 
cancy. The waltz ceases, and then, after 
the ‘* present” to the officer of the day, 
who stands in solemn grandeur at the 
northern limit of the grassy lawn, the lit- 
tle detachment wheels into column, and 
to the liveliest marching music makes the 
circuit of the parade, and passes in review 
before the official to whose guardianship 
the destinies of the garrison are confided 
for the next twenty-four hours. The 
swords of the officers are lowered in grace- 


ful salute, the drum-major whirls his ba 
ton and wheels his bandsmen out of co] 
umn, and then, duly installed, the guard 
tramps away over the green to “take 
over” the property and prisoners from its 
predecessor. 

This, however, is a daily feature of al 
most every post, from Preble in Maine to 
the Presidio of San Francisco. The next 
scene of the day is one that is distinetiy 
and characteristic of the school. We are 
in the midst of examination week, and 
the subject that happens to come foremost 
this morning is Infantry Tactics. 

On the second floor of one of the red 
brick buildings west of the parade is a 
long, well-lighted room whose Venetian 
windows open out upon a broad gallery. 
Around three sides of the room, opposite 
the light, is a raised dais and a continuous 
line of black-board. On the window side. 
with their backs to the light, are the ex 
aminers and several members of the Board 
of Visitors. All—the board, the examin 
ers, and the pupils—are officers of the 
army of the United States, and sharp at 
nine o'clock the friendly, laughing chat 
suddenly ceases, and the first name is 
called. The secretary of the school, a 
tall, distinguished-looking cavalry officer, 
hands a slip of paper to the man who steps 
forward from the doorway, and so one 
after another a dozen subalterns of infan 
try and cavalry, some youthful and alert, 
some mature in years and grave in de 
meanor, receive their problems, and go to 
the board to illustrate by drawings and 
then fully describe their methods of solu 
tion. 

While they are at work it is well to look 
around the room, for there are men here 
who have a history. The senior in rank 
wears upon his shoulder the silver star 
of a brigadier-general. He is a man of 
marked soldierly bearing, with clear, pene 
trating eyes and clean-cut features. His 
face is closely shaved but for the bristling 
reddish mustache, and as he stands by th 
window chatting in low tones with the 
commandant of the school he looks what 
he is, the very type of the American of 
ficer. One of the ‘star five” of his class 
at West Point, commander of one of the 
best and bravest of volunteer regiments 
at the outbreak of the war, winning the 
double stars of a major-general in that 
stubborn conflict, and the eagles of a col 
onel in the regular service, he is one o! 
the younger brigadiers of the army to-day 
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and his next important duty after the re 
vision of the course of instruction at the 
far different and 
the suppression of a 
dangerous Indian revolt in the far North 
west, and it is handled as well and as 
summarily. When Sword-Bearer, the chief 
of the malcontents, falls pierced with the 
bullets of the cavalry carbines, his follow- 
ers lose heart, and the outbreak is stifled 
in a day. 

The commandant is another man with 
ahistory. Perhaps he is the more widely 
known of the two, for he comes of a stock 
that is for and he 
bears a name that all Americans honor. 
Stoutly built, with keen blue eyes and 
florid complexion, sturdy and stocky as a 
Jersey bull, and with not a little of that 
taurine’s pugnacity and determination, 


school is something of 
more stirring kind 


famous its soldiers, 


McCOOK, COMMANDAN1 


the commandant is a man whose whole 


being is wrapped up in his profession, 
Ka- 


mous as a division and corps commander 


and who is emphatically a soldier 


in those early days of the war when ill 
luck seemed to cling to every man who 
rose so suddenly, he has spent his lifetime 
‘*from a to iz 
zard” every detail of a soldier's needs. It 


in the service, and knows 


is to him that the great changes that have 
come over the school are mainly due, and 
to his persistence that the course has be 
come what it is—a practical scheme for 
the instruction of the line officers of the 
army. To this object, as to the disci 
pline of the school, he has given untiring 
energy and his best efforts, and as a man 
fitted to carry out his views, his looks do 
not belie him. 

Along the tables in front of the Board 
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of Examiners are a number of sheets of 
drawing-paper, on each side of which is 
delineated—on some in colors, on others 
in ink—a map of Fort Leavenworth with 
the country to the north and northwest. 
Every road, every bridge, ford, stream, 
and bridle-path, every building, every 
height, wood, thicket, field, melon patch, 
or orchard, is fully indicated, though with 
more or less artistic skill; and each mem 
ber of the class is required to show what 
disposition he would make of a force of 
thirty thousand men—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, in proper proportion—to 
defend that position of Fort Leavenworth 
from the attack of superior forces known 
to be advancing from the north. It is 
a good test, and one that calls for a 
knowledge of the powers of the three 
arms of the service and many of the 
principles of modern warfare. It calls 
forth much individuality too, for an exam- 
ination of the plans shows that in many 
details there is wide difference of opinion 
as to the proper placing of portions of 
he force. They are unanimous in one 
thing, however. There is a broad open 
valley on the north, ‘‘ covered” by the 
wooded heights in rear of the post, and 
commanded by all the ground to the 
south. There is not a man apparently 
who does not so dispose his main line as 
to compel the enemy to attempt the cross- 
ing of that valley under the continuous 
fire of the defence, and in almost every 
case the embankment of tlie narrow-gauge 
railway is used to excellent advantage. 
All this is to test their knowledge of high- 
er tactical combinations. The subjects on 
the board are problems in minor tactics. 
In its general character the task of one 
officer is similar to those of all the others, 
and any one will answer as a specimen. 
The young lieutenant now explaining his 
work has been required to throw a bat- 
talion of eight companies of infantry into 
double column; then form line of battle 
on the right flank by two movements; 
then to ‘* ploy” into close column by divi- 
sion, on first division, left in front; then 
to change direction by the right flank; 
and finally, after deploying once more 
into line of battle, to place the battalion 
in its original position. His chalk sketch 
illustrates the various combinations; he 
gives in full every command of the col- 
onel and those of the captains, and explains 
in detail just how each movement must 
be executed. It is not enough that he 


tell what the duties of one officer may be 
he must be able to instantly take the plac 
of any of them, from colonel down, an 
to show any man in the command jus 
where he should go, how he should eet 
there, and what he must do on reachin« 
the spot. He must know to an inch thi 
position of every officer, every guide, fil. 
closer, or private soldier, and be able to 
stand a cross-fire of questioning; for, on 
after another, the whole board may “tak: 
ashy” at him. It is the same with every 
study theoretically pursued at the schoo! 
and there was similar thoroughness in thx 
days of its greatest unpopularity. Wheth 
er the old course was well chosen or not 
was a matter the instructors were not 
expected to publicly discuss. Their duty 
was to teach as thoroughly as they could, 
and by rigid examination. assure them 
selves that their pupils either did or did 
not study. There were some few men 
whom they could not teach, perhaps; but 
there were more whose knowledge they 
could not and did not accurately gauge 

3ut it is not in the examination halls 
that the casual visitor will be most inter 
ested. What he or she may prefer most 
naturally to see are the military exercises 
in the open air, and no post in the army 
can present so attractive a variety as 
Leavenworth. 

Projecting westward from the old quad 
rangle, or east parade, is a roadway lined 
on the north side by brick barracks and 
offices for a few hundred yards, and then 
by a long row of cottages occupied by the 
officers of the garrison and their families 
All this section of the post is termed the 
‘West End,” and is quite a little com 
munity in itself. Directly in front of the 
officers’ quarters, and across the road, is a 
broad, open field stretching away south 
ward, and here, for the present, at least, 
are held all the mounted drills and exer 
cises, and those ceremonies of parade in 
which the cavalry and the light battery 
act in conjunction with the infantry. 
The drill of a battery, with its plunging 
horses and booming guns and quick, 
dashing evolutions, is always a stirring 
sight, while the hoarse shouted com 
mands and pealing bugle calls make the 
welkin ring even when the guns are si 
lent. But one may see at Leavenworth 
something new to even veteran light ar 
tillerists—a perfect battery drill without 
bugle note or whisper of command. True, 
it was one of the finest batteries in all 
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America that accomplished the feat dur- 
ing the late examination week, but it 
went through it all with an ease and fin- 
ish as though the very horses had put 


} 


their heads together beforehand and de- 
cided just what should be done. Fancy 
eight matched teams of glossy bays—four 
horses to the team —each ‘near’ horse 
mounted by a rider who controlled the 
movements of his mate, the ‘‘ off” horse; 
each team hitched to its battery carriage, 
whether gun or caisson; each carriage 


bearing its quota of cannoneers sitting 


l 
erect with folded arms, and the long red 
plumes of their helmets streaming in the 
wind as the guns bounded over the 
springy turf; and fancy the whole com- 
plicated machine moving in perfect unison 
this way, that way, every way, wheeling, 
reversing, or countermarching, at walk, 
trot, or mad gallop, and not a word spo 
ken or sound heard beyond the rumble 
of twoscore wheels or muffled thunder of 
tenscore hoofs. It was allsimple enough: 
every eye in the battery was on the sin- 
ewy figure of the tall captain, who rode 
well out to the front, sabre in hand, and 
every signal, point, cut, or thrust of that 
shining blade had a significance never 
dreamed of by the authors of the tactics. 
And by long odds the finest sight at 
Leavenworth is the review of the entire 
command out at the West End. The 
valley of the Missouri lies open to the 
southward for miles beyond the shining 
The build 
ings of the post gleam on the grassy slopes 
to the eastward beyond the intervening 
tenements, and the horizon to the west 
ward is hidden by the long line of pic 
turesque and wooded heights, while the 
broad area of the drill-ground lies in the 
foreground, sloping gently away toward 
the town. Here, early in the summer 
morning, while the leaves are still drip- 


roofs and spires of the town 


ping with dew and the grass is all a-spar 
kle, while the sun is still low in the east 
ern sky, and throwing long shadows over 
the valley, the whole command is ordered 
to assemble, and before their standards 
come in sight the shaded walks are throng- 
ed with ladies, and the piazzas of the West 
End are thrown hospitably open to all 
visitors, for, despite the early hour, all 
Leavenworth seems awake. Here and 
there in front of the quarters are mount- 
ed orderlies with the officers’ horses, and 
man after man these dignitaries come 
forth from their domain plumed, gaunt- 


leted, booted, and spurred, swing into 
saddle, and trot away to join their com 
mands in knightly fashion, while thei: 
comrades of the infantry elbow their way 
to their posts of duty through the groups 
upon the sidewalk. 

The band, in its white plumes and fa 
cings, strides out through the dew to its 
place on the right of the coming line 
then, far down the road toward the main 
garrison, the notes of a bugle are heard 
and the eye roams over a long, moving 
lane of light and contrasting color. First 
comes the compact column of infantry, 
tramping sturdily toward us, and looking 
very soldierly in the spiked helmets and 
tasteful dark blue tunies. The silken ban 
ners wave over asmall battalion, to be sure, 
but it is one that looks full of mettle, and 
is made up of chosen companies from dif 
ferent regiments. Behind them come the 
crimson guidon and waving plumes of 
the battery—horses, guns, wheels, linch- 
pins and washers, buckles, straps, hames, 
bits, bossings, belts, and buttons, all glis 
tening with the polish of skilful hands; 
and behind them all, the swallow-tailed 
pennons of scarlet and white, the stand 
ard of yellow silk, and the long column 
of yellow plumes reveal the battalion of 
cavalry. You cannot fail to note the 
erect, yet easy, confident pose of every offi 
cer and man as the riders go filing by. 
The dress and horse equipments of our 
mounted troops have little of the glitter 
and coquetry of the hussar or lancer of 
Europe; they are even sombre by com 
parison; but ours is eminently practical, 
and stands the test of the rough service of 
the frontier, which theirs would not; and 
as to the relative merits of the schools of 
horsemanship, there is little doubt that 
for ‘‘all-round” military work the Aimer 
ican will outlast any of the foreign sys 
tems, and is far more soldierly and grace 
ful in effect besides. 

Troop after troop the cavalry jingle 
along, turning down to the left in rear of 
the forming line of footmen; and one 
troop—the standard troop—is made up en 
tirely of colored men. The darkies ride 
quite as jauntily as their white comrades, 
and probably to the full as firmly and 
well; while in precision of movement 
and accuracy of alignment, ‘* touch,” and 
gait, there is more than one military spec 
tator who seems to think their work su 
perior to that of the rest of the battalion. 
An offieer of the school explains this by 
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saying: ‘‘The darky is always on dress 
parade. The moment he gets into uni- 
form he thinks the eyes of all men are 
upon him, and he * braces up,’ and makes 
the most of his opportunity. Those other 
fellows, in ‘Tl’ and ‘ M’ troops, for instance, 
are riding atease. They will stiffen when 
they come into line.” 

One after another they move out upon 
the field, facing west, the infantry on the 
right and nearest us; then the battery, in 
two lines, its gun-carriages to the front; 
then the long single rank of the cavalry 
battalion, stretching to the far southern 
edge of the field Well out to the west, in 
front of the centre, is the commanding of 
ficer with his staff, and presently, as the 
white-plumed adjutant gallops down the 
line, turns toward his chief on reaching 
the centre, then halts and reins about, 
there is a simultaneous crash as arms are 
presented, and a long line of steel—the 
sabres of the cavalry—springs into air. 
Then review order is taken, ranks are 
opened, the battery unlimbers and whirls 
its black-muzzled guns to the front; an- 
other present of the line to the exalted 
personage who receives the review, and is 
hailed with a flourish of trumpets and the 
simultaneous droop of all the standards; 
another movement, and the line becomes 
an open column; another command, and 
with a triumphant burst of music from 
the band the whole array moves as one 
man: the passage in review has begun. 
In quick time, the band leading, they 
come jauntily toward us, changing direc- 
tion at the upper corner, and swinging 
past the animated groups of spectators. 
Front after front the sturdy infantry 
trudges by, the student officers hidden as 
file-closers behind their companies, and 
wishing, for this occasion only, that they 
belonged to the cavalry, and could com- 
mand and be in front of their men instead 
of trailing meekly after them, as required 
of the infantry ‘‘sub.” Well they know 
that they cannot by any human possibil- 
ity look half so picturesque in this posi- 
tion as their rivals and contemporaries 
of the cavalry on their ‘‘ prancing char- 
gers” and in front of their platoons. Al] 
the same, they have their sympathetic ad- 
mirers in the throng,and so they pass us by. 
And then, with champing bits and tossing 
manes, come the platoons of horse. The 
battery quickens its gait on the marching 
flanks, and the girls wonder how those 
gunners sit so straight with folded arms, 
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and never make hysterical grabs at thy 
bars or at each other, as they would do 
under like circumstances. The cavalry 
too come around at a trot, the young 
platoon commanders fully alive to and 
making the most of their golden opportu 
nity, looking vastly martial, and striving 
not to look as though they very well 
knew just where ‘‘she” happened to stand 
among the groups of fair ones under the 
shade trees. Down the long field goes 
the glistening column, officer after officer 
saluting as he passes the reviewing point, 
and then the infantry reappears, tramp 
ing up the eastern edge. Like some per 
fected machine, the long array wheels 
into line to the left, the ranks are dressed, 
then brought once more to review order. 
Again the trumpets flourish, the stand 
ards droop, and arms clash to the present. 
Then comes brief rest before some one of 
the three commands is summoned to the 
front to show what it can do in the ma 
noeuvres of its particular arm. It may 
be a stirring skirmish drill, covering the 
entire valley, by the bright-plumed caval 
ry. It may be a dashing series of battery 
manceuvres, with much smoke, noise, and 
odor unlimited of ‘‘the villanous salt 
petre.” It may be rapid evolutions of the 
foot battalion; but in each and all the stu- 
dent officer must take his part. 

Thus far it has been the policy of the 
school to educate its éléves to exercise 
command in any one of the three fighting 
arms of the service, and for some time 
officers of infantry drilled with the bat- 
tery or the cavairy, and vice versa; but 
on parade the student officer appears with 
the company to which in his own arm he 
is assigned for duty during his two years’ 
probation at Leavenworth. Just as at 
West Point some private of the gradu 
ating class has been called out of ranks 
and ordered to assume command of the 
battalion in presence of the Board of Vis 
itors, so at Leavenworth the permanent 
officers are often withdrawn and their 
places taken by the students, one of whom 
serves as commander, another as adju 
tant, and half a dqzen as captains. The 
cavalry battalion is put through its paces 
by a mixed assortment of subalterns of 
either white or yellow facings, and the 
infantry command is handled by a lot of 
young troopers. The theory is, of course, 
that the graduate of the School of Appli- 
cation should be as competent to instruct 
troops of any arm as is the graduate of 
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West Point, and certainly the former has 
far better opportunities for practice. 

Just here it may as well be explained 
that while no reward, beyond the con 
sciousness of duty well done, has thus far 
attached to conspicuous ability at the 
school, neither is there any serious con 
sequence attendant upon failure. ‘All 
sails and no anchor,” said Macaulay of 
our Constitution, and with better reason 
it may be said of the designers of the 
School of Application that they could pre 
scribe anything and enforce nothing. <A 
commission once gained in the line of the 
army is its possessor’s for life or good be 
havior, and he may turn out to be a num- 
skull without the faintest detriment to his 
prospects of promotion At West Point 
the cadet who fails to pass a creditable ex- 
amination every six months is discharged, 
and relegated to civil life. At Leaven 
worth, as at Fortress Monroe, the student 
could pitch his books into the fire, and face 
his examiners with the serene conscious 
ness that, do their worst, they could only 
send him back to his regiment, where he 
perchance preferred to be. That in nine 
cases out of ten the detailed officers studied 
hard and did their best, whether they liked 
the course or not, was simply due to the 
high sense of professional pride and sol 
dierly duty which is a characteristic of 
the army. It was more in grateful recog- 
nition of this spirit than with any idea of 
stimulating the few laggards to greater 
exertion that the staff of the school once 
hit upon a brilliant expedient for reward 
ing merit. Presumably it had the sane 
tion of the War Department, although 
the astute officials of that establishment, 
versed as they are in the ways of Wash 
ington, must have smiled grimly when 
they gave it. In July, 1883, the staff pub 
lished in orders its list of graduates, giv 
ing the relative merit and standing of each 
oflicer in the various studies of the two 
years’ course, and concluded with the an 
nouncement of a selected class, who, hav- 
ing ‘‘shown aptitude for command and 
position in the staff departments, are rec 
ommended for professional employment.” 
Ten were named as suitable aspirants for 
the Adjutant-General’s Department, and 
when vacancies occurred in that plum 
orchard of the service, as vacancies did 
occur, it is possible that some of those des- 
ignated youths found themselves wonder- 
ing how much good that recommendation 
would do them. It is safe to say that, 


being young men of “‘ level heads,” no o1 
of their number based much hope of pr: 
ferment upon that imposing publicatio: 
and it goes without saying that the vaca: 
cies inthe Adjutant-General’s Department 
have continued to be filled without refe: 
ence to the opinions of the School of A) 
plication. 

All the same, the staff was right, an 
though the War Department itself has 
not been re-enforced from the school, cei 
tain regiments of the line and the Mil 
tary Academy at West Point have draw: 
their adjutants from that list, to the 
very marked advantage. 

With a view to possible contingencies 
twelve of the same class were named as 
suitable field officers of volunteers. Mor 
than one of the twelve had served with 
State troops during the war, and twent 
years earlier that recommendation would 
have carried weight. What man ean say 
how soon it may not be of value in the 
future ? 

And as the rewards of merit under a 
well-ordered republic are never such as 
to make a man the mark of envy, nei 
ther are its punishments of the awe-in 
spiring nature of those of the “ effet 
monarchies.” Allusion has been mad 
to the fact that the worst that could be 
done to a student who would not stu 


\ 
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was to send him back to his regiment 
Now it was the theory of the incorpora 
tors of the school that the officers ordered 
thither should be young men with pliant 
minds and a desire to learn. But, said the 
War Department, in formulating its order 
in the case, *‘ The subjects for the school 
are the lieutenants belonging to the com 
panies which compose the garrison and 
those specially detailed from the regi 
ments.’ The garrison was announced to 
‘habitually consist of three field officers 
of cavalry or infantry, with not less than 
four companies of infantry, four troops 
of cavalry, one light battery of artillery, 
and the officers attached for instruction.’ 

This is practically the organization in 
effect to-day, although it is presumable 
that a separate school for the mounted 
service will soon be established at Fort 
Riley, where there is broader space for 
the evolutions of cavalry and light artil 
lery. With this organization the start 
was made, and the system has not yet 
been altered in any important feature 
So far as the lieutenants belonging to the 
garrison companies are concerned, there 

















fore, there was no choice at all. They 
had to be students, no matter what their 


ve, acquirements, or previous condition. 


Where the latitude came in was in the 


selection of those ‘special 

detailed from the regi 
nents ; There are ten 
giments of cavalry and 
venty-five of infantry in 











e army, and each reg) 
ent was to send one sub 
tern. who should be se 
ected by the commanding 
iflicer thereof. 

left 


This the matter of 
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subjects” pretty largely to the inner 
consciousness of thirty-five different regi 
mental commanders. ‘Many men have 
many minds,” and very many different 
inds of men were sent there as a result 
of placing in so many hands the deter 
mination of the kind of man that ought 
to be sent Where one colonel would 
nominate a lieutenant because he want 
ed to go, another would be just as apt 
to pitch upon a fellow who had de 
cided objections, thinking it might b 
vholesome discipline Another would 
choose some young bookworm becaus« 
school was his proper element; another 
some grizzled veteran—and we have many 
such—because it was presumably “the last 
chance he'd ever have of learning any 
thing.” There were not a few cases where 
Fa the detail was most unwelcome, especial 


aes: 
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ly to the older men, and coupled with 
their sense of indignity was the convie 
tion that there was no law which could 


t 


either compel them to study or punish 





failure; and if this were true of the vet 
eran, it was applicable to the youngest 
“sub.” 


Then, again, it sometimes 


Lappe ned that 
married oflicers were the men on whom 
the detail fell, and there were hard] y 
‘quarters’ enough for the bachelors, let 
alone those blessed with wife and olive 


branches, and all manner o 


makeshifts 
were the result 
But life at Leavenworth is. blither. 


brighter, and gifted with greater zest than 


at many and many a post in our seattered 
army To many of the students the 


course Is attractive, and now that it has 
undergone sweeping revision, there is no 


man in the junior grades of the service 


whom it will not profit The new pro 
gramme is the evolution of much thought 
and experience, and the Board of Revision 
found little to add to or take away from 
In two 
vears of study, with daily lectures, recita 


the scheme as laid before them 


tions, and practical experiments, the stu 
dent is expected to complete a course of 
Military Art, including strategy, tactics, 
and study of campaigns and battles; law 

military, constitutional, and interna 


Se mgt 8 
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tional; topography and surveying; field 
fortifications ; signalling ;cavalry—ineclud 
ing field service, equitation, and hippolo- 
gy; infantry—camp and field service; ar 
tillery—with limited course in ordnance; 
and finally, military hygiene and ‘ early 
aid to the wounded.” It is a broad ad 
vance from the curriculum of the early 
days, and the ‘* Kindergarten” is no more. 

It is said that future classes will be 
made up of bachelors, and had this rule 
been in vogue before, even the abnormal 
precipitancy of the army lieutenant in 
matters matrimonial would have been 
stimulated. Now, however, it has become 
a post where our army ladies love to go, 
and nowhere does social life seem more 
pleasant. Famous were the Leavenworth 
theatricals for many a year, and beauti 
ful are the evening ‘‘ hops” and parties 
now. The ‘‘cares that infest the day” 
seem banished with the setting sun, and 
all the garrison, male and female, appears 
in force and finest feathers when the bu- 
gle sounds the signal for evening parade. 
This, the closing ceremony of the day, al- 


ways takes place dismounted, and on thy 
beautiful curving surface of the green in 
front of the commanding officer's. The 
long line stretches across from east ti 
west, the yellow plumes of the cavalry 
looking like a hedge of golden-rod, and 
every young soldier at the school is there. 
while the paths and porches that sm 
round are alive with dainty dresses and 
brightest color. The band plays its best 
and when parade is finally dismissed, and 
the erect figures go stalking away through 
the trees, there is a brief quarter-hour of 
chat and interchange of greeting, and then 
the twilight deepens, and lights begin to 
twinkle here and there amid the vines, and 
the voices soften, and the clink of seabbard 
and beat of hoof of the cavalry patrol are 
heard across the broad parade, and little 
wisps of vapor begin to curl in the distant 
hollows, and blacker shadows to gather 
under the trees. The busy day is done, 
silence falls on the wide expanse of 
‘‘ouarded land,” and then, far out on the 
slopes beyond, is heard the weird, wild 
plaint of the whippoorwill. 





SWEET NELLY, MY 
He. QYWEET Nelly, my heart's delight, 


\_.) Be loving, and do not slight 
The proffer I make 
For modesty’s sake. 
I honor your beauty bright; 
For love I profess, 
I can do no less. 
Thou hast my favor won; 
And since I see 
Your modesty, 
I pray you agree, 
And fancy me, 
Though I’m but a farmer's son. 


HEART'S DELIGHT. 


SHE. No; I am a lady gay; 

It is very well known I may 
Have men of renown 
In country or town. 

So, Roger, without delay 
Court Bridget, or Sue, 
Kate, Nancy, or Prue; 

Their loves will soon be won; 
But don’t you dare 
To speak me fair, 

As if I were 
At my last pray’r 
To marry a farmer's son. 
































SHE 


He. 


SHE 


HE 
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Hr. My father has riches in store, 


Two hundred a year and more, 
Besides sheep and cows, 
Carts, harrows, and ploughs. 

His age is above threescore, 
And when he does die, 
Then merrily I 

Shall have what he has won. 
Both land and kine, 

All shall be thine, 
If thou’lt incline, 
And will be mine, 

And marry a farmer’s son. 


A fig for your cattle and corn! 
Your proffered love I scorn. 
*Tis known very well 
My name it is Nell, 
And you're but a bumpkin born. 
Well, since it is so 
Away I will go, 
And I hope no harm is done. 
Farewell! adieu! 
| hope to woo 
As good as you, 
And win her too, 
Though I’m but a farmer's son. 


Be not in such haste, quoth she; 

Perhaps we may still agree, 
For, man, I protest 
I was but in jest; 

Come, prithee sit down by me. 
For thou art the man 
That verily can 

Win me if e’er I’m won. 

soth straight and tall, 
Genteel withal, 
Therefore I shall 

Be at your call 


To marry a farmer's son. 


Dear Nelly, believe me now, 
[I solemnly swear and vow 
No lords in their lives 
Take pleasure in wives 
Like we that do drive the plough. 
Whatever we gain 
With labor or pain, 
We don't after wantons run, 
As courtiers do. 


And I never knew 

A London beau 

That could outdo 
A country farmer’s son. 
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Ehitur’s Easy Chute. 


TITH gay defiance Mr. Daniel Dough- 
\\ erty began his professional career 
in New “York by assailing the press. 
Mavor Hewitt had led the way by his 

gorous denunciation of the newspaper 
hoss. and the two assaults are signal il- 
lustrations of delightful temerity. The 
press is the greatest public power in New 
York and in the country. It is prac- 
tically responsible only to itself —that 

to say, to its view of its own interest. 
Undoubtedly its interest depends upon 
public opinion, but it is the most pow- 
rful agent in moulding public opinion. 
When, therefore, the Mayor and Mr. 
Doucherty arraigned it for abuses which 
ervert it into a public enemy, did they 
think to escape without reprisals ? The 
spectacle is touching. 

‘Alas! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play; 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care bevond to-day ; 

Yet see how all around them wait 

The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train! 
Ah! 
To seize their prev, the murderous band 


show them where in ambush stand, 
' 


Ah! tell them they are men 
They have had their whistle, and they 
have paid for it. The response of the 
press to Mr. Dougherty was immediate, 
ind in substance it is perfectly sound. 
[In its comments upon trials and judi- 
‘ial decisions undoubtedly the newspaper 
sometimes abuses its opportunities and 
its power. But the abuses and wrongs 
in the administration of law which it pre- 
vents are infinitely greater than those of 
which it is guilty. The assumption that 
the bar and the bench are moved by the 
spirit of Hooker's familiar and noble pas- 
sage celebrating Law—the genius of cos- 
mic order, not the common law or statute 
law—is magnificent, but it is not war. It 
would be delightful as ‘‘ chaff” at the din- 
ner of the grand-jury panel, and perhaps 
it is even more enlivening as grave dis- 
course before the assembled bar. The 
orator described in glowing words the 
wrongs which unquestionably are some- 
times committed by the press. But he 
seems not to have considered the greater 
wrongs which its free criticism and cen 
sure arrest. When Jeffreys went upon 
his bloody assizes, if an unlicensed press, 
relying upon an intelligent and coura- 
Vou. LXXVI.—No. 455.—56 


geous public opinion, could have followed 
him through England, and have shaken 
the island with the faithful story of his 
judicial crimes, one of the blackest chap- 
ters in English history would have been 
unwritten. And what but the press of 
New York, exposing Cardozo, Barnard, 
and McCunn, prevented Tweed from im 
posing his base despotism hopelessly upon 
the city and the State? 

Mr. Dougherty says that the press of 
New York by its conduct in the Sharp 
trial inflicted ‘‘the first great blow ever 
struck in America at the pure administra- 
tion of justice.” What the press did in 
the Sharp trial was to keep clearly be- 
fore the public mind the actual facts, and 
to insist that a man undeniably guilty 
should not go unwhipped of justice by 
any trick or mere teclinicality of the law. 
The Chair repeats what it said in Febru- 
ary, that the forms of law must be care 
fully observed, and that judges are not to 
be denounced for observing them. But 
it said also, and repeats, that when strict 
observance of them tends to a plain mis 
carriage of justice, it is high time to revise 
the forms. Now the course of tne press 
fixed this very truth in the public mind. 
There was no reasonable doubt or ques- 
tion of Sharp's guilt. Nobody, so far as 
we know, held that he was not guilty. 
The press was in no sense whatever 
hounding au \ inocent man or imperilling 
aman whose guilt was doubtful. It was 
insisting only that a guilty man should 
not escape by stretching the forms of 
legal procedure. The Chair does not say 
that they were stretched, but the course 
of the press made stretching less probable. 

That in some instances it assailed judges 
unreasonably is undeniable. But under 
the circumstances it was almost a pardon- 
able excess. Law, says Hooker, has its 
seat in the bosom of God. But that is 
perhaps not altogether true of all law- 
yers. When a rich man went to his law- 
yer and asked whether he could take a 
certain course, his lawyer replied that un- 
doubtedly he could take it, but that it 
would land him in the State-prison. ‘‘ Ex- 
actly,” returned the man: ‘‘now I want 
to know how near I can come to it and 
keep out of Sing Sing;” 


and the lawyer 
told him, and charged accordingly. Such 
counsellors are not unknown. The rev- 
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elations of the last few years have de- 
monstrated that it is very profitable for 
lawyers to show knaves how much crime 
they can commit without going to the 
State-prison. It is an immense offence, 
an abuse of the profession of law much 
more monstrous and anarchical than any 
misconduct which can be truthfully 
charged upon the press. It is an abuse, 
indeed, which an eloquent lawyer like 
Mr. Dougherty, speaking to his fellow- 
lawyers, might well have denounced with 
fiery zeal as tending to dishonor the entire 
profession. 

The history of the Sharp case puts the 
legal profession upon the defence much 
more than the press. The judges, indeed, 
who insisted upon an honest observance 
of the forms of judicial procedure should 
have been resolutely sustained. But when 
it was known that money had corrupted 
aldermen, and apparently corrupted law- 
yers, and would leave no other opportu- 
nity of corruption untried, it was hardly 
a great blow struck at the pure adminis- 
tration of justice to take good care that 
juries and judges should know that they 
stood in the full light of publie scrutiny. 
If the task was overdone and personal 
character was unjustly assailed, the abuse 
was less than the prostitution of legal 
skill and the possible perversion of judi- 
cial forms to a miscarriage of justice. 

The general result of the course of the 
press in the Sharp case was undoubtedly 
a great public service. It disclosed abuses 
in the legal profession which will be less 
frequent hereafter. It taught lawyers 
that there is another account besides their 
bank account which must be considered in 
the practice of their profession. It taught 
men who believe—not certainly without 
reason—that they can buy legislation and 
franchises and lawyers and juries that 
there is a press which cannot be bought, 
and which will turn the light of public con- 
tempt upon the names and characters of 
briber and bribed. It taught the public 
that the forms of judicial procedure may 
be skilfully perverted to promote crime 
by facilitating the escape of criminals. 
A great orator said scornfully of a great 
lawyer that thieves inquired of his health 
before they began to steal. It was a ter- 
rible arraignment, because it implied mor- 
al recreancy to one of the most sacred of 
trusts —a recreancy to which even the 
ablest and most honorable advocate may 
be craftily solicited. 





The press doubtless is a good deal of ; 
sinner. But a high-minded and accom 
plished lawyer might wisely remind hi 
brethren of the abuses of the legal pr 
fession which occasion what may seen 
to him the abuses of the newspapers. Thi 
public conviction of the general upright 
ness of the courts, and the quick instinct 
of the English-speaking races to defend 
the independence of the judiciary, may 
be trusted to restrain and condemn un 
just assaults upon them. But when that 
public conviction and instinct are not out 
raged by assaults, but lend an ear inclined 
to believe—the time has come not to de 
nounce the press, but to scrutinize th: 
profession. 


BYRON was born on the 22d of Janu 
ary, Burns on the 25th. In 1859 the Burns 
centenary was celebrated with an enthu 
siasm of admiration and affection which 
was a singular tribute to his marvellous 
hold upon the heart of the English-speak 
ing people. Emerson, at a dinner in Bos 
ton, made a speech of great beauty and 
feeling, and everywhere in this country 
to Burns a foreign country—his praises 
werespoken and his songs sung. Chaucer's 
birthday is unnoted, Milton’s is forgotten, 
Shakespeare's is observed by English colo 
nists only as falling upon St. George's 
Day. But every year there are Burns 
clubs and societies which fondly recall 
the poet, and charm the night with the 
immortal sweetness of his song. 

A few years ago the centenary of Thom 
as Moore’s birthday was observed by many 
Irish fraternities and many other lovers 
of the Irish bard. In New York Judge 
O'Gorman delivered a glowing and de- 
lightful address, a prose dithyrambic, in 
honor of the singer of the Irish Melodies, 
and Dr. Holmes wrote one of those musi 
cal pzeans of memory and association of 
which the responsive heart whispers, 
“Twas made of old sadness that lives in the 

soul.” 


Moore’s name and fame seem small beside 
those of Byron. , But this year the cente 
nary of Byron's birth recurred with no 
homage but a few newspaper articles 
pointing out that there was no general 
feeling which prompted a celebration of 
the day, and it passed with no other com 
memoration. 

Yet when Byron died, Scott said that 
his death was like the extinction of the 























EDITOR’S 


For a few years no name in Eng- 


sun 
land was so famous, no personality so 


picturesque, no literary influence more 
positive and universal. He appeared, and 
there seemed to be no other English poet 
Seott, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Campbell, 
shone feebly beside that sun. 


Coleridge, 
Moore all 

He east a 
spell, a dazzling glamour, upon England 
which His 
was meteoric, a flash, a blazing line of 


iving. 


hellev 
pueley, 


was unprecedented. career 
light, and sudden darkness. In this coun- 
try, Haileck, Percival, Willis, and others 
of our early choristers echoed his note. 
The grandfathers of the present genera- 
tion quoted Byron and filled their scrap- 
books with his poetry, and when Words- 
worth was mentioned and Tennyson be- 
gan to sing, those fathers listened with 
the baffled wonder of old Colonel New- 
come looking at Clive’s great picture. 

Byron died at thirty-six, and died as he 
had lived—picturesquely and romantical- 
i 


vy. He died at Missolonghi, in the land 
which his genius had touched into new 
interest, in the heroie effort to aid her 


struggle against tyranny; and he died in 
solitude, and almost without a friend to 
England, which had rung 
with his name, and of which he was the 


close his eyes. 


most conspicuous son of his time, refused 
the in Westminster Abbey 
which she has granted to many a smaller 
Englishman, and the place of his burial is 
best described in a tender and touching 
paper by Mr. William Winter which was 
lately published in Harper's Weekly, at 
the time of the centenary. The cente- 
nary recurs. There is no general interest 
The 
apathy harmonizes with the solitude of 
the death and the neglected burial. It 
completes in a mournful way the tragedy 
of the life, and recalls the last lines of his 
‘*Dream”’—one of the simplest and most 
purely pathetic of his poems, in which he 
describes his boyhood’s love for Mary 
‘haworth: 


him erave 


in it. no marked observation of it. 


~ 


It was of a strange order, that the doom 

Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality—the one 

To end in madness: 


” 


both in misery. 
It 
is that the glamour has faded, and that 
the genius no longer fascinates. Yet the 
genius undeniable. The charm of 
‘‘Childe Harold” is imperishable, the Me- 
phistophelian wit of ‘‘ Don Juan” still re- 


There can be but one explanation. 


is 
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mains, and the sadness of some of the songs 
is as deep as ever. It was true some years 
ago, and is still probably true, that Byron 
in “Childe Harold” makes the 
the Continent that most 
He has steeped in 


taly and 

Englishmen see. 
the 

places and the romantic associations, and 

cultivated England used to wander over 

Europe murmuring Byron. 


melody famous 


The reaction 
against his absolute literary ascendency 
which followed death 
some degree subsided, and Matthew 
nold and Frederic 


his has now in 
Ar 
Harrison, men of the 
modern spirit, acknowledge that his gen- 
ius gives him a place in the first rank of 
English poets. 


It is, indeed, hard to suppose that the 


time will come when much of what 
charms us to-day in Byron's poetry will 
no longer charm. With all the senti 


mentality there is also a genuine senti- 
ment and feeling, with a power of musi- 
cal expression which is unquestionable. 
As the voice of a revolutionary epoch, 
however, he is by no means so significant 
as Shelley, while in the high spiritual and 
humane region in which we see Words- 
worth 

iling in supreme dominion” 

we do not see Byron at all. There is al- 
ways the suspicion of a want of moral 
It may not be the 
spell of a profane love of which we are 


and mental sincerity. 


conscious in his song, but it is certainly 
not the benediction of sacred love. 

Sut 
charm, the explanation of the carelessness 
of Byron’s centenary is plain. The fact 
is its own interpreter. It is his personal- 
ity which accounts for the indifference. 
We do not mean Burns 
was as loose a liver, but no famous per- 
sonality in English literature is so beloved 
Nelson was as immoral, but 
England bore him upon her heart to St. 
Paul’s, and with his name she conjures 
English valor still. 


not denying the genius nor the 


his loose life. 


as Burns. 


But Byron personal- 
ly kindles no emotion save one of half- 
contempt. He had every opportunity, 
every splendid advantage, every gift that 
men desire, but the personal life that they 
all helped him to achieve was simply piti- 
ful. His genius asserted itself in passion- 
ate and powerful poetry. That was in de- 
spite of himself. But-all that belongs to 
character, to pure, generous, ennobling 
and helpful life, all that depended upon 
himself, was wantonly squandered. Nor 
did he apparently even care or try to do 
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differently, except at the last when he 
went to Greece. 

Of Burns’s remorse, regret, and earnest 
stumbling endeavor to stand upright, 
amid pinching poverty and hostile cireum- 
stance of every kind, of that profound 
and penetrating pathos of consciousness 
of baffled will and of lost life, wMich ap- 
peals to the heart of the world, like her 
sick child to the mother, there is no trace 
in Byron. But it is the personality, large, 
generous, humane, aspiring, longing, la- 
menting—the pearl in the mire, but still 
a pearl—which gives Burns the love of his 
fellow-men, and makes his name as dear 
as his song, and amid all the shame and 
sorrow and hopelessness of his life still 
whispers, 

“°Tis sweeter for thee despairing 
Than aught in the world beside.” 


THE Easy Chair was recently congrat- 
ulating the children of the schools in 
which henceforth this Magazine is to be 
used as a reading-book, and a courteous 
friend asks whether it is really a subject 
of congratulation, and whether there is 
not altogether too much care taken in 
these days to entertain children during 
their education. That is certainly a very 
serious question, although there can be no 
doubt that education ought to be made as 
pleasant as possible, provided, of course, 
that accuracy and thoroughness are not 
sacrificed to pleasure. There was some- 
thing fine in the patient and silent en- 
durance of the most painful surgical op- 
erations. But it is not found that the 
character of the patient suffers by the 
blessed interposition of an anesthetic, 
while the painlessness of the operation 
makes it all the more effective. 

Emerson says that history must be read, 
as it were, by main force. But he was 
probably not very fond of reading history. 
What he says of that particular study is 
what most undergraduates feel in regard 
to mathematics. If they are to master 
them at all, it must be by main force. 
Charles Sumner was very backward in 
mathematics when he was in college, but 
with Emerson’s sense of duty he grappled 
with them resolutely after he graduated. 
All possible aids and conveniences and 
enticements in the process of education 
are surely permissible, under the condition 
that we have mentioned. Even in the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ heroic” practice of medi- 


cine, it was not held to be essential to the 
cure that the taste of the horrible drug 
should be unalleviated. The sugar on 
the pill and the syrup around the oil left 
drench and purgative sufficiently heroic. 

There is nothing gained for better edu 
cation by retaining the hard and uncom- 
fortable school benches of an elder day. 
Such discomforts were themselves the re- 
sults of ignorance or imperfect knowledge, 
like the torture of surgical operations. 
Our fathers were not better men in any 
way because with extreme discomfort, ex 
posure, and suffering they passed two 
days in the winter journey to Albany, in- 
stead of gliding comfortably to the capital 
in four hours. The progress of invention 
is not necessarily the progress of effemi 
nacy, and the same larger knowledge 
which supplies children with seats more 
suitable for the nascent young human 
frame, and insists upon type which does 
not cruelly tax the sight, also lends the 
charm of real interest to the reader, and 
converts that lesson from a task into a 

It is now some years since Mr. Samuel 
Eliot, then superintendent of the public 
schools in Boston, prepared a selection of 
poems for reading in the schools, which 
were peculiarly fitted for children, yet 
were drawn from the undefiled wells of 
good English literature. In Chicago the 
teacher in the public schools to whose 
interesting and effective work in this de 
partment the Easy Chair alluded in No 
vember has proved the good results of 
winning young pupils to read good litera- 
ture, and for this purpose she selects what 
seem to her the best current books as well 
as the classics. In some private schools 
even the morning paper is read, with an 
intelligent purpose and direction upon the 
part of the teacher to identify education 
with actual life. 

What is the aim of the compiler of 
‘*yeaders” for schools? It is to select in- 
teresting extracts from good literature. 
It is often mechanically, tastelessly, and 
unsuccessfully done, because the compiler 
of such a manual often wants the faculty 
of fit selection; and makers of books for 
children are often totally lacking in that 
sympathy which would lead them instine- 
tively to understand the wants of children. 
Yet the good ‘‘reader”’ is such a work as 
we describe. Now much of the best current 
literature for a long time has been first 
published in a periodicalform. Mr. Bran- 
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ler Matthews says that ‘‘more than half 
of our literature appears first in a serial 
of a monthly magazine or a 
weekly journal.” It would be impossible 
to know the present condition and promise 
of that literature without familiar know 
ledge of the periodicals, the magazines, 
reviews, and weekly journals. 

If there are to be other classics in our 
literature than those which are already 
accepted, they are such as now appear of 


some sort 


ten in temporary forms, and to introduce 
. good magazine into a school as a read- 
ing-book is presumptively to offer to the 
pupil good literature. It is no fault in 
itself, nor is it in any way harmful to the 
child, that it may be interesting or enter- 
taining. These are the qualities of the 
classics in every language. To name the 
English classics is to mention a series of 
furnish the delightful 
entertainment, and to train the taste of 
the child to enjoy such classics it is neces- 
sary to supply him with kindred read- 
ing. 

Undoubtedly the same judgment which 
discriminates in the older classics must be 
equally vigilant in estimating the worth 
of the younger, and neither need be pre- 
Cer- 
tainly no child’s taste should be cultivated 
for ‘‘the merely ephemeral in literature.” 
But it should be trained to distinguish 
what is ephemeral in the literature of any 


time ; 


works that most 


ferred to the exclusion of the other. 


and there could be no pleasanter 
task than showing to a child in the pub- 
lications of to-day the very quality that 
makes the permanent charm of literature, 
so far as it can be apprehended. It is not 
to be supposed that everything in a mag- 
azine would be read or represented as of 
uniform excellence. The same discrimi- 
nation must be exercised as in the atten- 
Certainly style 
can be studied as well in Thackeray and 
Macaulay and in our own authors as in 
elder works, although the works of Thack- 


tion paid to the classics. 


oh es gy 
Editor's 
I. 

MONG the many efforts to philoso- 
£4 phize the French Revolution, to find 
out its meaning and point its moral, Mr. 
Laurence Gronland’s Ca Ira challenges 
attention. We may call him a dreamer, 
or we may call him an economist; we may 
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eray and Macaulay were published origi- 
nally in a periodical form. 

It is not, we repeat, because the Maga- 
zine as a reader will banish good litera- 
ture by cultivating 


or a false taste, but be 


cause it will cultivate a good taste, ihat 
the Kasy Chair congratulated the schools. 
of disconnected 
without interest 


meaning, is not a continuous tale or biog- 


Instead of a 


tracts, necessarily 


series ex 


or 


raphy, or sketch of travel, or spirited and 
W hich 
of the two readings helps a child more 

the formal reading in school of what he 
but partly comprehends, or the eager por 


humorousessay ,ab improvem« nté 


ing at home over the classics of fairy lore 
in the first years, and then in an older 
day over Evenings at Home, Robinson 
Crusoe, or the Swiss Family Robinson, 
or Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, or 
Captain Parry’s and Captain Back’s arctic 
journeys, and the whole library of delight 
of which they are parts ? 

The child will not do his work less ef 
fectively because he is interested in it, and 
how much more effectively if he be enter- 
tained by it! An amusing, if it were not a 
pathetic, folly of the older methods of edu- 
cation, which were not better than those of 
to-day, was the condemnation of the open- 
ing lines of *‘ Paradise Lost” to be an ex- 
ercise in parsing. It was a crime both 
against the poet and the child, and it is an 
illustration of the want 
and good sense which often solemnly ob- 


of intelligence 


structed education under the singular il- 
lusion that it was promoting it. The Easy 
Chair does not mean to suggest a similar 
hallucination upon the part of its cour- 
teous inquirer, but only to plead that chil- 
dren are not less trained in a taste for good 
literature because they are made, under 
wise direction, familiar with that of to-day 
as it appears in magazines and other peri- 
odicals. We say under wise direction, 
is the teacher 
who is the most important consideration. 


because in all teaching it 
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his Co-operative Commonwealth 
with Plato’s Republic, or we may regard 
it as the divination of the political future 
from the conditions of the present and 
the past; but we must allow that the anu- 
thor is very much in earnest, and that the 
book is cogently addressed to the civic 


class 
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conscience. It is not in revery that he 
prophesies the total change of our polity, 
and the reconstruction of our society upon 
the broad principle that those who do not 
work shall not eat, and that no man who 
is willing to work shall starve. Mr. Gron 
land believes that this is implied by the 
very facts and forces that seem to imply 
the contrary. He believes, for instance, 
that the collection of all the productive 
and distributing industries into a few 
hands and in vast establishments—that 
trusts, pools, combines, and the. like, are 
the unconscious agencies of socialism, or, 
as he prefers to eall it, collectivism, and 
that alike by their uses and their abuses 
they are destined to hasten the downfall 
of the whole wage system, and to recon- 
cile labor and capital in a state which shall 
employ both for the good of all. 

For the historical proofs he goes back a 
great way, as the student of every ques- 
tion feels obliged to do in these times. 
He finds an imperfect and finally broken 
image of his coming state in the condi- 
tions of the Middle Ages, before money 
began to fructify and capital began to 
rule, and he does not regard the French 
Revolution as the effect of immediate 
causes, or as purely French in its ori 
gins; he does not treat it as a single se- 
quence, running its course from the con- 
stitution of the National Assembly to the 
Kighteenth Brumaire. He holds that the 
popular revolution was accomplished in 
the triumph of the commoners over the 
king, the nobility, and the clergy in that 
Assembly; and that then the moneyed 
class began through the Girondists a 
counter-revolution, which should gather 
and keep the power in their hands; that 
the Jacobins crushed this capitalistic reac- 
tion; and that the Terror was the result, 
not of bad principles, but of bad leader- 
ship, of the supremacy of Robespierre and 
the fall of Danton; that the final pluto- 
cratic ascendency, which ended in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire, the Consulate, and 
the Empire, was the inauguration of con- 
ditions which survive to-day in the world- 
wide exploitation of labor by capitalized 
enterprises, and the re-enslavement of the 
masses under the wage system. 

ET. 

The most interesting chapter of the book 
is the last, in which the ‘‘ transition state” 
is regarded as extending from 1794 to the 
present time. This state is the same in all 


civilized countries; it is the expression of 
the power of capital and the subjugation 
of men. Itis not peace, anywhere, and it 
cannot promise permanence. It is a state 
of war,in which the frequent battles be 
tween the ruling force and its subjects 
are alternated with truces, broken again 


by crises, by overproduction, by strikes 
Each man is the rival of every other, till 
two or more agree to combine instead of 
competing, and then unite their energies 
in preying upon all the rest. This is the 
aspect which individualistic society wears 
to the regard of Mr. Gronland and other 
collectivists; and ugly as it is, we must all 
own that it is not wholly unfamiliar to 
any of us. Professor R. T. Ely, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in a most interesting 
and valuable tract on Land, Labor, and 
Taxation, goes so far as to say of it: ‘I 
am not sure that I would not agree with 
Mill when he says if he were obliged to 
make choice between existing economic 
society, without hope of further improve 
ment, and communism, all the difficulties, 
great and small, real and imaginary, of 
communism would not for a moment de 
ter him from accepting the latier alterna- 
tive.” 

The boasted free play of energies, Mr 
Gronland tells us, has resulted in the 
power of the strong over the weak, of 
the rich over the poor; and under the 
name of democracy we have a republic 
in which there is no equality, not even 
equality before the law. He proposes in- 
stead that we shall have acommon wealth 
in which it shall be the first business of 
government to provide that no one who is 
willing to work shall suffer, and that no 
one who is idleshallenjoy. He takes the 
trades-unions, with the mutual sacrifices of 
their members, as the norm of his interde 
pendent society, and constructs an ideal 
state in which those who are lowest shall 
appoint their chiefs, and so upward till all 
interests are represented in the rule of the 
fit over the many, in which the tenure of 
office shall be fixed as it now is in the 
unions, by efficiency and good behavior 
His co-operative commonwealth is the re 
conciliation of interests which now antag- 
onize one another, the substitution of the 
ideal of duties for the ideal of rights, of 
equality for liberty. In his state we 
should have fewer laws but more law, less 
force but more justice, more self-sacri- 
fice and less suffering. ‘* But this,” says 
Professor Ely, again, ‘‘is precisely the 


























noint.... With the best will, we cannot 
avoid the fear that in the socialistic state 
public opinion would exercise a tyranny 
now unknown—and even now its force is 
terrible, and in many respects baneful 
vhich would repress as witi an iron hand 
uy divergence of belief or action from a 
low prescribed level.” 

We have reported the general inten- 
tion of Mr. Gronland’s Co-operative Com 
nonwealth, because the theory of that 
work seems to give its chief value and 
significance to his present sketch of the 
French Revolution. What relates in Ca 
Ira to men and events will appear per- 
functory, we think, to most readers; the 
author is really interested in tracing in- 
fluences and tendencies which must inev- 
itably result in the establishment of col- 
lectivism or the socialistic state. The 
French Revolution, interrupted and per- 
verted as it was, he regards as the first 
creat step in that direction, but he does not 
expect the last step from the French peo- 
ple. He believes that any effort to found 
the co-operative commonwealth in France 
would be defeated by the revengeful mem- 
ories of the Commune, and by the trea- 
chery of the bourgeoisie, who would invite 
German intervention. In Germany there 
would be obstruction from ‘Russia; but in 
Great Britain, where the study of social 
problems has made socialists of many 
scholars,clergymen,and economists, and in 
the United States, where the assemblage of 
production and distribution into the con- 
trol of a few vast agencies has uncon- 
sciously prepared the way for collectivism, 
he looks for the first experiments in politi- 
cal co-operation. He believes it the duty 
of all to facilitate the peaceful solution of 
the problems before us, but he does not 
point out the measures to be actually taken 
by a people accustomed to express their 
purpose in suffrage and legislation; and 
here is the point at which the interest of 
the average American reader must falter. 
If a philosopher cannot tell him just what 
to do, he is apt to lose faith in the philoso- 
phy, however just and beautiful it may 
appear. Even Professor Ely, who is not a 
collectivist, seems more explicit when he 
says, ‘‘ Natural monopolies, in my opin- 
ion, such as railways, telegraph lines, gas- 
works, water-works, etc., should be owned 
and managed by central or local govern- 
ments.” Here is a platform which voters 
may stand upon or knock from under the 
feet of other voters; and we know nothing 
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quite so direct in the programme of any 
collectivist organization. 

Mr. Gronland, however, is a man to be 
read with respect for those qualities which 
we have indicated, and his work Cannot be 
ignored by any one who wishes to ac 
quaint himself with the hopes and motives 
of a very intelligent body of men. As 
represented by Mr. Gronland, they are not 
less friendly to their country and their 
kind than any other class of Americans. 
One may read his books without risk of 
offence to one’s patriotism or humanity, 
whatever one concludes as to the wisdom 
or practicality of his teachings, and with 
great advantage to one’s knowledge of a 
palpitant question. It isnot the last word 
on socialism, but it is certainly the latest, 
that he says. 

; III. 

Mr. Gronland is careful more than once 
to distinguish between collectivism, which 
means the fulfilment of common duties, 
and anarchism, which is the realization 
of individual rights; in this sense he 
would perhaps regard the present con 
Neither does he 
expect his commonwealth from the con- 


dition as anarchical 


fluence of separate communities, as the 
earlier socialists did, under the lead of 
Owen and Fourier. All that is now 
changed, and it is rather the wrath of the 
pools, the trusts, and the combines which 
is to befriend the good cause. These vio- 
lently destroy competition, and afford the 
norm of production and distribution on a 
colossal scale, and by gathering the in- 
dustries in a few hands will facilitate their 
possession by the state, when the time 
comes, without awakening popular op- 
position or regret. But formerly it was 
hoped that the communities and the pha- 
lanxes would afford the norm of the mu- 
tualistic state. and ardent sympathies and 
strenuous endeavors were generously con- 
tributed to their universal failure. Fifty 
or sixty years ago the regeneration of 
mankind was largely expected of enter- 
prises which inaugurated the industrial 
millennium by antagonizing the existing 
industries, and by taking part, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, in the general system of 
competition. What was so largely at- 
tempted at that time is recalled by Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope in his very entertain- 
ing autobiography, What I Remember, 
where he speaks of Miss Fanny Wright's 
experiment in Alabama. She bought a 
great property there, and freed the slaves 
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upon it, and founded a community with 
this and such other material as she could 
assemble. Her New Harmony evolved the 
usual discords on a rather larger scale 
than usual; and Mr. Trollope remembers 
to have heard of the foundress ““marry- 
ing a French teacher of languages at the 
close of a course of lectures given by her 
against the institution of matrimony.” 
She was, in fact, a woman who at that 
period largely filled the public eye (or 
perhaps it would be more exact to say the 
newspaper eye) by her originality of 
character and philosophy, which ranged 
from dress reform to reform in all its 
branches. Mr. Trollope’s mother was am- 
icably associated with her before the dis- 
astrous failure of her own enterprise at 
Cincinnati cost the whole country the 
long-resented severities of one of the ear- 
liest English books about it. Probably 
it was an honest enough book, and just 
enough; we are not so faultless now that 
we can believe the Western people of 
that remote time were wholly misrepre- 
sented in Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans. The trouble 
was that the title of the book implied a 
study of the whole country, which Mrs. 
Trollope had certainly not made; and 
even of the Southwest (as it then was) 


the study was not accurate or impartial. 
; : 


Among the things that Mr. Trollope re 
members there seems to be nothing that 
he recalls more fondly, or with a keener 
sense of its proper charm, than the life 
which his mother depicted as so grotesque, 
not to say offensive. To the young man’s 
eyes it was simple, easy, and cordial; but 
there is everything in the point of view, 
and he explains that his mother’s was that 
of a disappointed person who saw the 
people among whom she failed through 
the color of her disaster. 

Mr. Trollope never mentions us but ina 
kindness which those who read his agree- 
able book will reciprocate almost in the 
measure of those who have personally 
made his agreeable acquaintance. It is the 
story of a life of hard work, like that of 
his brother, the greater novelist, but not 
of trials or exigencies, and it flows or 
pauses among the pleasantest places of 
the earth. The longest, quietest stretch 
of it is the period passed at Florence, 
which is here celebrated with much charm- 
ing and valuable reminiscence of Landor, 
the Brownings, George Eliot, Powers, and 
other more or less Italianate English and 
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American sojourners, and with very in 
telligent and friendly observation of th, 
native life. It is this Italian part of th: 
book which has the greatest value, and it 
would be a pity if it did not send many 
readers to all those works from Mr. Tro| 
lope’s hand which concern Italy in fiction 
and history. His novels are good, clear 
honest, pleasant dealings with contempo 
rary Italy; his histories just as honest, 
good, and clear, if not so pleasant, inqui 
ries into the past. His Decade of Italian 
Women we have not read, but we speak 
by the card when we praise Paul the Pop: 
and Paul the Friar, and Filippo Strozzi, 
as books of singular importance to the 
student of that Italian civilization which 
has lessons for the whole world and all 
time. As for the History of the Flor- 
entine Commonwealth, when the ideas 
and events of that wonderful democracy 
come to be studied as they should, for the 
light they can throw upon just such 
problems—the relations of capital to labor, 
and the duties of the state to thie citizen 
as are so deeply concerning Christendom 
to-day, the excellence of the only work in 
English which gives them the true per 
spective will be recognized. 
RV. 
3ut this takes us rather far from Mr. 

Trollope’s autobiography, as we must call 
it in spite of his deprecation of so large 
aname. We do not know that we have 
much more to say of it, except heartily to 
commend it to all lovers of the most de- 
lightful species of literature. The return 
to it, however, brings us also to Professor 
J.B. MeMaster’s Life of Franklin (in the 
‘* American Men of Letters” series) by a 
path less circuitous than the mind often 
traces in thinking from book to book. One 
cannot very well mention autobiography 
without mentioning Franklin, whose frag 
ment in that sort remains the chief liter 
ary work of his life, and the perpetual 
pleasure of whoever likes to meet a man 
face to face in literature. The reader of 
Professor MeMaster’s very attractive vol- 
ume will enjoy the curious story of this 
autobiography as it is given there, and 
will, we think, be glad to find Franklin 
portrayed with the freedom and candor 
which he used in writing of himself; the 
biography is in the spirit of the auto- 
biography. 

Franklin, who was in many if not most 
respects the greatest American of his time, 





























has come down to ours with more reality 
than any of his contemporaries, and this 
has by no means hurt him in the popular 
regard. It could not be shown by the 
most enthusiastic whitewasher that Frank- 
in's personal conduct was exemplary, and 


Professor McMaster is not a whitewasher. 
He is not tempted to paint Franklin as a 
hero or a Ssaint,and Franklin was assur- 
edly neither. But he was a very great 
man, and the objects to which he dedi- 
eated himself with an unfailing mixture 
of motive were such as concerned the im- 
mediate comfort of men, and the advance- 
ment of knowledge in even greater de- 
sree than they promoted Franklin’s own 
He tore the lightning from 
the clouds, and the sceptre from tyrants; 
he also invented the Franklin stove, and 
cave America her first postal system. He 
was a great natural philosopher, a patriotic 
statesman, a skilful diplomatist, a master 
of English prose; he was likewise the fa- 
ther of a natural son whose mother he 


advantage. 


abandoned to absolute oblivion; he was 
a rather blackguardly newspaper man, a 
pitiless business rival, a pretty selfish lib- 
eral politician, and at times (occasionally 
the wrong times) a trivial humorist. The 
sum of him was the intellectual giant who 
towers through history over his contem- 
poraries, indifferent to fame, almost cyn- 
ically incredulous of ideals and _ beliefs 
sacred to most of us, but instrumental in 
promoting the moral and material wel- 
fare of the race; a hater of folly, idle- 
ness, and unthrift; and finally, one of the 
most truthful men who ever lived. It 
would be hard to idolize him or to over- 
value him. 

Professor McMaster studies his charac- 
ter without blinking any of its contrast- 
ing traits, and makes a book remarkable 
for its suecinetness, its vividness, and its 
eminent readableness. This charm any 
reader of his former work must have ex- 
pected him to impart, and he has imparted 
it throughout, but nowhere in such de- 
gree as in the chapter devoted to Frank- 
lin’s nine years in France as the commis- 
sioner of the Colonies and the representa- 
tive of the States. ATl the more remark- 

ble because of the brilliant success of 
such a bit of characterization is the au- 
thor’s failure to penetrate the intention 
of Franklin’s proposed paraphrase of the 
Book of Job. Instead of the accepted 
version, Franklin pretended that he 
would have us read: “And it being 
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levee day in heaven, all God's nobility 
came to court to present themselves be 
fore Him; and Satan also appeared in 
the circle as one of the ministry. And 
God said unto Satan, You have been some 
time absent; where were you?) And Sa 
tan answered, I have been at my country- 
seat, and in different places visiting my 
friends. And God said, Well, what 
think you of Lord Job? You see he is 
my best friend, a perfectly honest man, full 
of respect for me, and avoiding every- 
thing that might offend me. And Satan 
answered, Does your Majesty imagine that 
his good conduct is the effect of personal 
attachment and affection?” Professor 
McMaster is at the trouble to parallel 
these with the corresponding passages 
from the King James version, and to show 
how their ‘‘ force and beauty were wholly 
lost” upon Franklin. 
to have seen in Franklin's paraphrase a 
ribald irony hardly to be matched out of 
the writings of Swift, and he gravely 


He does not seem 


reprobates it as being ‘* of all paraphrases 

of the Bible surely the worst.” Gravely ? 

Perhaps Professor McMaster also is ironi 

cal here. His acumen and cleverness else- 

where almost persuade one to think so. 
= 

If Emerson was the consummate flow 
er of Puritanism, Franklin was the fruit- 
ing of that other stock in New England 
civilization of which we do not take ac 
count when we think of it as wholly Pu 
ritanic. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who seems 
to hold Emerson and Franklin in equal 
esteem as the two greatest Americans, 
would hardly send those who ‘* wished to 
live in the spirit” to the latter, though 
if he were advising any one where to go 
for the wisdom of this world, he could not 
give him a more useful address. 

From time to time the novelists have 
attempted to catch this unpuritanie phase 
of New England character, which is at its 
highest and best in Franklin, and at its 
worst in Burr, and which is not nearly so 
tangible as the Puritanic phase. Once 
again, the effort which Hawthorne made 
in this direction is made by Mr. Marion 
Wilcox, the author of Gray, an Oldha- 
ven Romance, with more than usual lit 
erary felicity. It is made somewhat in 
Hawthorne’s manner, and somewhat in 
the manner of the author of Margaret. Is- 
rael Slyme is the person in whom the anti- 
type of Puritanism is attempted, and he is 
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drawn young, beautiful, and conscience- 
less, with a will of iron, and a mind strong 
and clear and disciplined. To a cer- 
tain degree the story realizes him, but in 
spite of a murder, a betrayal and abandon- 
ment, a case of insanity, a mysterious and 
immortal stranger, and various abnormal- 
ities and eccentricities, he is not thrown 
into perfect relief. Yet the writing is so 
good, specific bits of observation are so 
uncommon and original, and the local 
color is here and there so well rendered, 
that one wonders how the author would 
have succeeded in the same direction with 
less tremendous means, and rather longs 
to have him try it some time. He might 
take a lesson from his own work in the 
delightful sketch of Sefora Villena, where 
the lightest and slightest devices suffice 
to give us a living sense of a charm- 
ing group of people, discreetly differenced 
and interestingly contrasted with witty 
and graceful sympathy. It is rare skill 
that catches these Spanish accents and 
temperaments, and a fortunate inspira- 
tion that relieves them against those of 
the native Oldhaveners among whom we 
find them. Their whims and loves and 
affections are touched with an art that 
makes each one of them an acquaintance. 
If one were to complain of anything, it 
must be of what we shall have to eall an 
absence of background; the figures are 
projected against too thin an ether; the 
local how and why are not sufficiently 
given; you are too jauntily and serappily 
informed about them; and you are left 
with a teasing sense of having been hur- 
ried away from by the author, when he 
ought to have staid and satisfied a legiti- 
mate curiosity in you. 
VI. 

The promise of better work to come in 
the good work here done also attends the 
reader of Five Hundred Dollars, and 
Other Stories of New England Life, 
against the author of which he can have 
no such grudge as Mr. Wilcox leaves him 
to. Perhaps C. H. W. had not the same 
difficulty in reconciling his people with 
their environment; there is a Yankee 
homogeneity in nearly all of them, and 
they are at once conceivable in their 
time and place. Fisher - folk, sailors, 
small-villagers, and neighboring farmers 
are the stuff with which C. H.W. loves to 
deal, and with which he deals freshly, 
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simply, and faithfully. It is all very 
good work, which has its defect mainly 
through the prepotent sense of humor 
which sometimes betrays the author into 
exaggeration. Yet to this sense we owe 
the delicious fun of St. Patrick, in which 
one minister finds himself done out of the 
material of his lecture by the too com 
prehensive prayer of the other who opens 
the meeting, and who weaves all the 
known facts of the saint’s life into his 
supplication; and we owe to it also that 
most delightful story of The New Minis 
ter’'s Great Opportunity, which he im 
proved to the extent of sketching the ad 
vance of civilization during the hundred 
years lived by the hopelessly unhistoric 
subject of his funeral sermon. We must 
not be too stringent with it, remembering 
this; and we must acknowledge that when 
the author gives himself more soberly to 
such a piece of work, say, as Captain Pel 
ham in By the Sea, he pictures with mas 
terly ability and quite faultless skill a type 
of man extremely difficult to suggest, by 
reason of the negative qualities which pre 
vailin him. Itisa quiet success of which 
perhaps all will not feel the charm, the 
spare pathos, the delicate truth. 

In his Mr. Absalom Billingslea and 
Other Georgia Folk, Mr. R. M. Johnston 
has a like advantage of homogeneity in 
his material, though nothing could well 
be more different from C. H. W.’s than his 
people and conditions. Mr. Johnston has 
the same temptation through his feeling 
for the grotesque, and we must own that 
he yields to it almost habitually. In fact 
it has become the medium through which 
the life of all his Georgia folk appears to 
him, and he works through it to a truth 
of feature and expression about which it 
is still the atmosphere. In this respect 
he differs from the younger school of 
Southern writers, who deal with their ma 
terial more objectively. Yet the subjec 
tive method has its advantages, which it 
would be absurd to deny; and all of Mr. 
Johnston’s work has a charm which his 
readers of nearly half a century will not 
cease to feel in his latest book. He is in 
fact one of the truest humorists of a coun 
try superabundant in humorists, and he 
has unfailingly the racy local flavor of 
the Southern humorist. The Dukesbor- 
ough Tales long ago gave proof of this, 
and these Georgia Folk corroborate the 
evidence. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 14th of Febru- 
( ) arv.—The following are some of the most 
portant bills passed in Congress during the 
th: The Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 
use, January 11th, Senate, with amend- 
its. Jannary 25th, Senate amendments con- 
rred in by House, January 27th (approved 
the President, February 7th); relating to 
ermissible marks, printing or writing, upon 
cond, third, and fourth class mail matter, 
House, January 13th, Senate, January 17th 
pproved by the President, January 23d); 
| relating to second-class mail matter (pro- 
ling that all books be considered as third- 

iss matter), House, February 2d. 


January 12th, the Senate contirmed the nom- 
ition of Edward 8. Bragg as Minister to Mex- 
co; January 16th, Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court, Don M. Dick- 
inson, Postmaster-General, William F. Vilas, See- 
retary of the Interior; January 19th, Eugene 
Semple, Governor of Washington Territory. 
The Senate, January 19th, ratitied the ex- 
tradition treaty with the Netherlands. 
January 17th, President Cleveland trans- 
mitted to Congress the reports of the Pacific 
Railway Commission, together with a special 
essage, in which he reviewed the questions 
He summarized the indebtedness of 
the companies to the government as follows: 


if issue. 


principal of the bonds advanced by the gov- 
ernment, $64,023,512; interest to November 
1, 1887, calculated to be $76,024,206 58, mak- 
if an aggregate at the date named of 
$140,047,718 58; aggregate of interest (calcu- 
ited to maturity of bonds) added to principal, 
$178,884,759 50; amount repaid by the compa- 
039 61. He deprecated any pro- 
ceeding or arrangement which would place the 
roads, or any portion of them, in the possession 
and control of the government. 

rhe decrease in the public debt during the 
month of January was $15,387,320 50. 

The total number of immigrants into the 
United States during the year 1887 was 509,281. 

January 17th, E. C. Walthall was re-elected 
United States Senator from Mississippi; and 
January 25th, J. F. Wilson, from Iowa. 

The Queen’s speech at the opening of the 
session of Parliament, February 9th, declared 
that as a result of the Irish legislation of the 
last session, agrarian crime in Ireland had di- 
minished, and the power of coercive conspira- 
cies sensibly abated. 

The treaty of alliance concluded between 
Austria and Germany, October 7, 1879, was of- 
ficially published February 3d. The main pro- 
visions are that if either of the two countries 
should be attacked by Russia, each is pledged 
to assist the other with its entire military 
force, and only to conclude peace upon such 
terms as both agree to accept; and that should 
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either country be attacked by any other power 
(unassisted by Russia), the other is pledged to 
maintain an attitude of neutrality. 

In his speech in the Reichstag, February 6th, 
Prince Bismarck declared that the publication 
of the treaty between Austria and Germany 
Was not a threat or ultimatum, but was due to 
the desire that the community of interests be- 
tween the two powers be known to the world. 

The new Military Loan Bill, providing for 
an increase in the army of about 700,000 men, 
and an expenditure of about 280,000,000 marks, 
was passed by the Reichstag February 8th. 

February 6th, a new Swedish cabinet was 
formed, with M. Bildt as President. 


DISASTERS 

January 13th.—News at Liverpool of the loss 
of the Norwegian bark Freidis in a collision 
with the British steamer Toronto, off Skerries, 
Ireland. Thirteen of the crew drowned. 

January 21st—Two hundred and _ thirty- 
seven persons estimated to have perished in 
the late storm in the Northwest. 

January 24th.—Thirty-five miners reported 
killed by an explosion in a colliery at Wel- 
lington, British Columbia. 

February 1st.—British bark Abercorn wrecked 
near mouth of Columbia River, Washington 
Territory. Twenty-two lives reported lost. 


OBITUARY 

January 14th.—In Boston, General Adin B. 
Underwood, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

January 15th.—In Washington, George Walk- 
er, ex-Consul General at Paris, aged sixty-three 
years. 

January 18th.—News in London of the death, 
December 6, 1887, in Kagoshima, Japan, of Shi- 
madzu-Hisamitzu, ex-Prince of Satsuma. 

In San Francisco, Walter M. 
Gibson, ex-Premier of the Hawaiian Islands. 
In Mentor, Ohio, Mrs. Eliza Ballou Garfield, 
mother of the late President James A. Garfield, 
aged eighty-six years. 

January 23d.—In Paris, France, Eugéne Ma- 
rin Labiche, the dramatist, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 

January 24th—In Philadelphia, Frederick 
C. Brightly, the law writer, aged seventy-six 
years. 


January 21st. 


January 28th.—In Washington, Rear-Admiral 
Clark H. Wells, aged sixty-five years. 

January 30th.—In Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Professor Asa P. Gray, the eminent bot 
anist, aged seventy-seven years. 

February 2d.—In Rome, Mrs. Mary Howitt, 
the novelist, aged eighty-four years. 

February 3d.—In Cannes, France, Sir Henry 
James Sumner Maine, aged sixty-six years. 

February 13th.—In Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Archbishop Baptiste Lamy, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 
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Enitar’s 


people suppose that 
it is the easiest 
thing in the world to dine 
if you can get plenty to eat. 
This error is the founda- 
tion of much social misery. 
The world that never dines, 
and fancies it has a griev- 
ance justifying anarchy on that account, does 
not know how much misery it escapes. <A 
great deal has been written about the art of 
dining. From time to time geniuses have ap- 
peared who knew how to compose a dinner; 
indeed, the art of doing it can be learned, as 
well as the art of cooking and serving it. It 
is often possible also, under extraordinarily 
favorable conditions, to select a company con- 
genial and varied and harmonious enough to 
dine together successfully. The tact for get- 
ting the right people together is perhaps rarer 
than the art of composing the dinner. But it 
exists. And an elegant table with a hand- 
some and brilliant company about it is a com- 
mon conjunction inthis country. Instructions 
are not wanting as to the shape of the table 
and the size of the party; it is universally ad- 
mitted that the number must be small. The 
big dinner parties which are commonly made 
to pay off social debts are generally of the sort 
that one would rather contribute to in money 
than in personal attendance. When the din- 
ner is treated as a means of discharging obli- 
gations, it loses all character, and becomes one 
of the social inflictions. While there is no- 
thing in social intercourse sO agreeable and 
inspiring as a dinner of the right sort, society 
has invented no infliction equal to a large 
dinner that does not “go,” as the phrase is. 
Why it does not go when the viands are good 
and the company is bright, is one of the ac- 
knowledged mysteries. 

There need be no mystery about it. The 
social instinct and the social habit are want- 
ing to a great many people of uncommon in- 
telligence and cultivation—that sort of flex- 
ibility or adaptability that makes agreeable 
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society. But this even does not account fi 
the failure of so many promising dinners. The 
secret of this failure always is that the conve1 
sation is not general. The sole object of the 
dinner is talk—at least in the United States, 
where “ good eating” is pretty common, how 
ever it may be in England, whence come ru 
mors occasionally of accomplished men whi 
decline to be interrupted by the frivolity ot 
talk upon the appearance of favorite dishes 
And private talk at a table is not the sort 
that saves a dinner; however good it is, it 
always kills it. The chance of arrangement 
is that the people who would like to tall 
together are not neighbors; and if they are, 
they exhaust each other to weariness in a 
hour, at least of topics which can be talk 
ed about with the risk of being overheard 
A duet to be agreeable must be to a certain 
extent confidential, and the dinner-table duet 
admits of little except generalities, and gen 
eralities between two have their limits of en 
tertainment. Then there is the awful possi 
bility that the neighbors at table may hav 
nothing to say to each other; and in the best 
selected company one may sit beside a stupid 
man—that is, stupid for the purpose of a téte-d 
téte. But this is not the worst of it. No on 
can talk well without an audience; no one is 
stimulated to say bright things except by the 
attention and questioning and interest of othe 
minds, There is little inspiration in side talk 
to one or two. Nobody ought to go to a din 
ner who is not a good listener, and, if possible, 
an intelligent one. To listen with a show of 
intelligence is a great accomplishment. It is 
not absolutely essential that there should be 
a great talker or a number of good talkers at 
a dinner if all are good listeners, and abl 
to‘“‘chip in” a little to the general talk that 
springs up. For the success of the dinner 
does not necessarily depend upon the talk b 
ing brilliant, but it does depend upon its being 
general, upon keeping the ball rolling round 
the table; the old-fashioned game becomes 
flat when the balls all disappear into private 
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kets. There are dinners where the object 
ms to be to pocket all the balls as speedily 
We have learned that that is not 
best game; the best game is when you not 

vy depend on the carom, but in going to the 
shion before you carom, that is to say, in- 
ling the whole table, and making things 
The hostess succeeds who is able to 

te this general play of all the forces at the 
_even using the silent but not non-elastic 

il as cushions, if one may continue the 


possible. 


Is not this, O brothers and sisters, an evil 
ier the sun, this dinner as it is apt to be 
lucted? Think of the weary hours you 

cviven to a rite that should be the highest 

il pleasure! How often when a topic is 
started that promises well,and might come to 
ymething in a general exchange of wit and 
y,and some one begins to speak on it, 

1 speak very well, too, have you not had 
idy at your side cut in and give you her 
vs on it—views that might be amusing if 
ywn out into the discussion, but which are 
ply impertinent as an interruption! How 
en when you have tried to get a“ rise” out 

f somebody opposite have you not had you 
ehbor cut in across you with some private 
pressing observation to your next neighbor! 

Private talk at a dinner-table is like private 
iat at a parlor musical, only it is more fatal 
the general enjoyment. There is a notion 

t the art of conversation, the ability to talk 
ll, has gone out. That is a great mistake. 

Opportunity is all that is needed. There must 
the inspiration of the clash of minds and 
encouragement of good listening. In an 
ling round the fire, when couples begin to 
iisper or talk low to each other it is time to 
put out the lights. Inspiring interest is gone 
The most brilliant talker in the world is dumb. 
People whose idea of a dinner is private talk 
between seat-neighbors should limit the com- 
pany to two. They have no right to spoil 
vat can be the most agreeable social institu- 
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n that civilization has evolved. 
THE HAUNTED GIN. 

HAT is the way that a cotton-gin, near my 
father’s plantation in Tennessee, was known. 
It was necessary one time to request the field 
hands to get up about dawn in order to gather 
sufficient cotton to be shipped the next day. 
The darkies objected to this, and in order to 
show some good reason why they should not 
go to work so early, told the following story: 
“Ole massa, wot own’d de plantation ’fore de 
ih, neber’d wuk at dat time of de mawnin’, 
kase de ghosses don’ like it. Dar wuz once 
1 man wot owned dat gin up yonder, an’ he 
useter git up ter wuk mighty early. So one 
mawnin’ as he was a-ginnin’ dar, an’ de niggers 
wuz wukin’ down-sta’rs, a ghos’ come up an’ 
catched him, an’ he whopped him fearful, an’ 
he whopped an’ he whopped, an’ he whopped 
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an’ he whopped, an’ de man hollered an’ he hol- 
lered an’ he hollered, an’ de ghos’ kep’ eryin’ all 
de time, ‘ Dar’s a time Ser me an’ a time fer you, 
dar’s a time fer me an’ a time fer you, dar’s a time 
Jer nie aw a time Se r you: atl , de ghos’ Ww hopped 


dat man till sunup, an’ den de ghos’ went’ way. 





Dat man neber would wuk no mo’ ’fore de sun- 
up, an’ dat’s de reason de niggers don’ like ter, 
*kase dey’s ‘feared ob de whosses ” 
And the story gained the coveted rest 
F. S. M. 
aI™,, 
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Tue Latest Novetty tn “ Dupn"’ CoLLARs AND 


4 GOOD JOB TOO 


“ GRANNY, whar you gwine ?” 
The speaker was a poor puny little picka- 
ninny, black as the ace of spade s, who trudged 


wearily along, almost bowed double beneath 
the weight of an immense bundle of soiled 
clothes for the wash. 


“Granny,” an immense body, with sable vis- 


age, pouting lower lip, and a savage aspect, 
turned sharply round and confronted the wid- 
ow’s mite. 

“Whar I gwine? 


tell 


whar I 
whar I 


ain’t 
You al’ays 


gwine? I 


gwine you gwine. 
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axin’, ‘Whar ’e gwine? whar ’e gwine?’ I 
gwine whar I gwine—dat’s whar I gwine. 
‘Whar’e gwine? whar’e gwine?’ al’ays axin’, 


‘Whar ’e gwine? 


whar ’e gwine?’ I ain’t 
gwine tell’e whar I gwine.” 

It is needless to say that no further infor- 
mation was elicited, or in fact desired. 


TALK 

Ir seems to me that talk should be, 

Like water, sprinkled sparingly 

Then ground that late lay dull and dried 

Smiles up at you revivinied, 

And flowers—of speech—touched by the dew 

Put forth fresh root and bud anew. 

But I’m not sure that any flower 

Would thrive beneath Niagara’s shower! 

So when a friend turns full on me 

His verbal hose, may I not flee? 
I know that I am arid ground, 
But I’m not watered—Gad! I'm drowned! 
CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 
SOUVENIR DE TANGER. : 

ScENE: the landing-place at Tangier, Mo- 
rocco, on the arrival of a steam-packet. 

Srout, ELDERLY, RETIRED ENGLISH OFFICER 
(to Moor, who he thinks has overcharged him for 
bringing him from the packet to the shore in a 
small boat). “No, Vil not pay it. It’s too much. 
Ridiculous! No, I won’t pay it.” 

Moor (struggling with the difficulties of the Eng- 
lish tongue, and speaking very slowly and with great 
precision). “ You—know— gentleman—who 
come—to—Morocco—” 

ELDERLY OFFICER (in a towering passion). 
“No gentleman! You say I’m no gentleman! 
[ll teach you to know a gentleman when you 
see one. [Belabors him with his stick.] Take 
that!—and that! Nogentleman! There,how 
do you like that?” (Finally stops on the verge 
of apoplexy, and amid general uproar retires to his 
hotel, where he has to be put to bed for three days 
to recover from the effects of this unusual exer- 
cise.) 

And yet all the poor Moor tried to say was, 
“You know gentlemen who come to Morocco 
are all rich.” Bs ke Gls 

WAIL OF THE REJECTED. 
Aas! And alack! And oh willow! 
Aha! And oho! And ohé! 


Oh goodness! Oh gracious! Oh mercy! 


And heyday! 


And also boo-hoo! 


Ah me! And oh my! And oh sorrow! 
And likewise oh grief! And oh woe! 
Well-a-day! Marry! Zounds! And confusion! 


Moreover, oh dear! And heigho! 
Lack-a-day! Oh thunder! Perdition! 
Oh gemini Christmas! And ‘sdeath! 
Great Seott! Odds life! Oh distraction! 
Hang the girl! I am all out of breath! 
W. J. HENDERSON. 


THE well-known fact that the Greenback 
party was composed almost entirely of men of 
broken fortunes gave Luke Walpole, the blind 


justice of Indianapolis, and prince of wags 
opportunity to show his native wit. U: 
the law of Indiana a debtor might escapx 
payment of a judgment by filing a schedul 
his property, and thus showing that he | 
nothing over and above the amount exem) 
from execution. After the organization ot 
Greenback Convention that met at Indiana) 
lis, a delegate moved that a committee on er 
dentials be appointed. ‘ Mr. Chairman,” s 
Luke, “it seems to me that the business 
this Convention could be expedited consid: 
ably if each delegate were allowed to file 
schedule.” 


A PRINCE'S REVENGE. 

IN European countries, where princes h¢ 
come titular colonels at the age of ten, and 
assume actual command of a regiment before 
really entering upon their practical militar 
education under the guidance of some veteran 
general, it occurs quite frequently that a princ: 
should assert the authority which his station as 
a member of the imperial family insures to him 
over any higher commissioned officer, to 1 
mind his tutor of his superiority over him as 
a prince, even though he be his subordinate as 
an officer in the field. On this score an amus 
ing story is whispered in well-informed circles 
about the Archduke Johann Salvator, a nep! 
ew of the Emperor of Austria. The prince 
is described as a wanton, fun-loving character, 
and many are the anecdotes of his humor at 
the expense of others, though to his credit 
is said that in all his escapades he never ex 
ceeds the bounds of the innocent harmless. 

Recently the prince commanded his regiment 
at a manceuvre held under the auspices of a1 
old and tried general, who had lately been the 
favorite target of the prince’s humor. Her 
the general saw his opportunity forretributio 
When at the close of the mancuvre, as is cus 
tomary, the officers collected about their lead 
er to receive his criticisms of the different rey 
ments, the general expressed his satisfactio: 
with the troop in the main, but continuing, 
in a tone of infinite sarcasm: “I cannot re 
frain to remark that the defile of No. —” (the 
prince’s own) “was very unsatisfactory. ‘The 
bearing of the troop was bad; and in fact 
all through the maneeuvre it showed poor dril! 
ing and leadership. A rapid and radical change 
would be desirable.” So speaking, with a self 
satisfied smile he turned in his saddle, and e1 
tering into a conversation with an officer at 
his side, he entirely ignored the presence of 
the prince, who, with a cold salute, turned his 
horse and gallopéd away, for even he, wh 
in the character of a soldier, would not dare 
to utter a word in disrespect to his superior 
But if revenge was denied to him in his pr 
sent position, he could easily achieve it in thi 
character of a prince. And he was not slow 
to avail himself of this opportunity. 

A few minutes later, ere the group around 
the commander had yet dispersed, to the sui 
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prise of all there sounded the well-known bu- 
gle signal announcing the approach of a mem- 


ber of the imperial household. The general, 
as becomes his position, was at the head of the 
staff to receive so unexpected a visitor, when, 
much to his chagrin, he pereeived that it was 
Johann Salvator, who had returned, 
panied by his attachés. With 
mien the prince galloped forward, and return- 
ing condescendingly the salute of the general, 
he deisanded trom him a report of the ma- 
neeuvre, which the commander could not deny 
to his Imperial Highness. ‘Then he expressed 
his desire to witness a defile of the troop, to 
which the general had to submit, and gave 
orders accordingly. 


accom- 
unconcerned 


LEGION OF 


DRAWER. 


HONOR. 


ribbon in your button-ho 


“Oh, it’s all the fashion in YP: iris, you know: every- 


Closely the prince scrutinized each regi- 
ment, and when the last company had passed 
him, he turned to the and amid the 


respectful silence of all, he expressed in dig- 


general, 
nified language his disapproval of the ma- 
neeuvre. ‘ General,” he 
poor drilling and bad leadership. 

and radical change would indeed be 
sirable. Entirely however, 
with No. ’ (again it was the 
“Will you kindly transmit to its commander 
my thanks and my hearty approval of the ex- 
cellent bearing which that regiment has shown 
during the defile?” So saying, he turned about 
and galloped away, leaving behind him a cloud 


of dust and the stupefied general. C. B. 
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A rapid 
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continued, * 


satisfied, 
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A MUSICALLY minded maid, before she went 


Iler hunger to ameliorate, on meal of oatmeal 


And do, re, mi now called the notes she once called . 


From studying some scores (of years), she’d lines upon her . 


| 
\ 
Of music she was just as fond as any one could....... “- 
i 
f 
Her forehead, too, showed | which Zime could not. a 
*T was strange that this ‘‘ young maiden,” who was nor blind nor ( 
Aversion had to animal food, especially OO «s deaeeee ee | 
And, like all other maidens who are of uncertain........... 
Would mention men menacingly, and wedlock call a....... | 
Twixt you and me, no wonder that, like roses, she did...... 
In singe blessedness had she decayed her fourth bob eeeeeatds | 
She thought that she would learn to sing ; she “hummed” just likea | 
And sought a sallow-skinned mossoo, inquired his lowest . | 
He shrugged his shoulders, and remarked, “ You’ve von grand voice, \f 

- 
“eo 


e 
She took the bait and took the “course”; he took the fees,. . le: = 
~ 





A wag who ventured on her | (his joke was somewhat naughty), 





Said, “ Though p was her voice, he thought she must be ’ 





She deemed herself so very 4. ‘twas 
Finding her maiden wiles fall 2, on men to cast a —™., 
With very rage she’d often avavav; so Sty was she 


She tried to lengthen her last at by jumping in the....... . z= 


£ 


a, with. preached near and far; 


She did not ~, nor even gw, till closed each liquor............. ra | y ! ; 


When asked her autograph to add—her joke was very poor— 





umn 
She simply, with a swan-like grace, would sign her cygnet-ure... F5¢#s"$ 
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ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 
From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London 





